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CHAPTER XL 



jtffairs of Greece^ from the Coricltunon of the PelO' 
fiormesian WaVy to the Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks under Xenofihon, 

WHEN Lysander had demolished the walls 
and fortifications of Athens, it still re- 
mained for him to reduce the island of Samosy 
which was honourably distinguished by its being 
the last settlement in the east that opptosed the 
ambition of Pericles, and was now the last which 
submitted to the arms of Lysander* The Spar- 
tan government, with an unaccountable in&tua- 
tion, ruled the islands and cities that voluntarily 
ibccepted the yoke, or reluctantly surrendered to 
the power of Lacedamon, in an equzdly arbitrary 
and tyrannical manner. In every place there 
existed some hostile factions, which danger or 
ambition had fostered, and the party that seemed 
to possess most craft and least patriotism, was 
always preferred by Lysander. Over the cabal 
which thus appeared likely to favour the views 
and the interest of Sparta, he placed a Lacedsc- 
monian governor, on whose severity to the sub- 
lecty and obsequiousness to his patron, he could 
Vol- IV. B 
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faithfully depend. The citadels had metxienaiy 
soldiera for their gartison ; the faction in power 
tyrannised over the rest of the inhabitants, whom 
they had formerly envied as rivals, or dreaded 
as enemies ; and every species of licentiousness 
and disorder was exercised with a boldness and 
presumption, that nothing could equal, but the 
tameness and servility with which it was en- 
dured. The Asiatic Greeks no longer complain* 
ed of the exorbitant contributions, that had been 
formerly exacted from them, when Lysander 
compelled them to pay the enormous tribute of 
a thousand talents. The dishonourable yoke of 
Persia, and the stem dominion of Athens, they 
had once greatly regretted ; but both these were 
light, compared to the oppressive cruelty and 
exactions of Sparta and Lysander. 

Authors have, in general, ascribed the unre- 
lenting severity of Sparta to the arrogance and 
cruelty that Lysander naturally possessed, and 
which had been heightened and confirmed by 
the sudden and unexpected exaltation of his for- 
tune. He had been the simple citizen of a 
small, and, at that time, an unfortiuiate commu- 
nity, but was now become the arbiter of the 
Grecian nation. To him Athens had submitted, 
and acknowledged his authority ; the small re- 
publicks of Greece courted his favour and protec- 
tion ; venal poets and orators extolled his fame 
and exploits in odes and panegyricks ; crowns 
and statues were decreed to him ; and he was ho- 
noured and worshipped with hymns and sacri- 
fices. No other Spartan general would, how- 
ever, in all probability, have acted in a different 
and milder manner. For, if we allow that the 
personal character of Lysander was haughty and 
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cruel, yet we must at the same time candidly con- 
fess Uiat the nature of the institutions of Lycur- 
guS) and the ambitious views of Sparta, would 
seem to demand and justify uncommon rigour to 
humbled foes ; and whatever might be the pri- 
vate manners and temper of the general, his 
country was accountable for the publick injustice 
and cruelties committed by him with impunity. 
If we examine indeed the form of the administra* 
tion of that state, ^ it will be obvious, that five or 
six thousand Spartans tyrannised over thirty 
thousand Lacedaemonians. These, on the other 
hand, acted in a still more rigorous manner to* 
ward a hundred thousand slaves. And when 
these several ranks and degrees of men were 
united as troops of the Lacedxmonian common- 
wealth, it is but natural to suppose, that the Spar- 
tans, I^cedsmonians, and Helotes, would tyran- 
nise with the emulation of cruelty over their im- 
fortunate and conquered subjects. 

From the hardships and cruelties inflicted on 
the Athenians, we may collect the arbitrary and 
severe treatment of the Spartans toward their 
Asiatic colonies and dependencies. The Athe- 
nians had surrendered their fleet ; their walls and 
fortifications were demolished; the citadel was 
garrisoned with Lacedsmoman troops in the pay 
of Athens, and under the command of Callibius, 
a Spartan ; and their government was usurped by 
thirty men, the dependents and the crea- jj q^ 
tures of Lysander and of Sparta. Cri- 404. 
tias and Theramcnes were at the head of 
this aristocratical council, the members of which 
have been justly branded in history with the title 
of the thirty tyrants. Pretending to delirveu the 
State from the malice of informers, and the tur- 
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btiletice of seditious demagogues, they destroyed 
the most valuable and virtuous persons of the 
community* Niceratus, the son of Nicias, who 
possessing the wealth, inherited also the splendid 
virtues of his iather, and was extremely beloved 
by the peo^e^ was-' condemned to death. Leon, 
Ihermost publick spirited, andAnti{^on,the most 
renowned for his eloquence, of any of his con- 
temporaries, suffered the same fate ; and Thrasy- 
bulus and Anytus were driven ihto banishment* 
The powerful were regarded as dangerous ; and 
the opident accused as. criminal: strangers and 
citizens suiTeied.thei same fate«- 

Lysias and his family were pbrsecutcbd by the 
tyrants^ amki this general wreck of whatever 
was most worthy {^respectable* This man 
was the son. of Cephalus, an ingenious orator, 
and a Syracusan 4»y ' birth. Having acquired 
the favour and esteem of Pericles, Cephalus, 
through the persuasions and the protection of 
that great statesman, settled at A^^^s, and rose 
to opulence and honours. He lived thirty yearft 
-in that city ; and so innocent and inoffensive waJi 
his deportment, that his character escaped the 
Jenmity and persecution, to which the wealthy 
•Athehians were commonly subject ;* and amidst 
continual trials and impeachments, he never ap* 
.peared, in any litigadon, either as plaintiff or de* 
fendant. His sons, Lysias and Polemarchus, with 
the fortune, possessed the virtues of their fathet^ 
Xhey carried on, by tlie labour of one hun- 
dred and twenty slaves, a large manufacture of 
shields, from the profits of which they contribut- 
ed largely tolsuppiy the exigences and expenses 
of tiie state. Though possessed of the most 
i^luable accomplishments, both natural andiBiC- 
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quired, they kept themselves aloof from publick 
transactions ;.and, contented with domestick felici- 
ty, sought not the privileges and rank of Athenian 
citizens. But the cruelty of the thirty tyrants, 
fix>m whose rapacious eye neither obscurity could 
conceal nor merit defend, would not permit 
them to remain in safety. Polemarcbus suffered 
death, and Lysias endured many present ills, but 
was afterward instrumental in liberating his 
country from that detestable tyranny, and in 
bringing its authors and abettors to condign pu- 
nishment. 

Lysias himself relates the history of his perse- 
cutions, and tells us, ^^ Theognis and Piso, who 
were members of the tyrannical council, inform- 
ed their associates, that several strangers in 
Athens were dissatisfied with the government. 
This served as a pretext for rifling the effects of 
those unfortunate men ; and was a measure of 
the tyrants not only to serve their avaricious 
purposes, but to insure the future stability of 
their usurpation. The preservation of their 
power depended on the influence of cormption, 
and the mercenary aid of foreign troops. Money, 
therefore, became of indispensable necessity. To 
^ttiain their object, the life of man Was held in 
no esteem. Their desires were to amass wealth ; 
and to gratify them, ten strangers were devoted 
to destruction. They contrived, however, to in- 
clude in this number two who were poor, to per- 
suade the Athenians, that the remaining eight 
were condemned, not for the sake of their riches, 
but to preserve the publick tranquillity ; as if the 
interest of the state had ever been the concern of 
that tyrannical cabal ! 

*' Their design was executed with inhumaiv 
B2 
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cnielty* The utuhi^py victiins were seized ia 
tbeir beds at supper, in the privacy of domestick 
retirement. Whilst I was exercising the rites of 
hospitality, my giiests were rudely dismissed^ 
and I was delivered into the hands of Piso;* Hia 
accomplices beings busy in the shop, .taking an 
inventory of my slaves, and effeots, i' embraced 
the opportunity of interrogating him, whether 
money couldt^save my life* Yes, replied he, a 
considerate sum. I told him, I would give him 
a talent,. if Jie> would suffer me to escape* To 
this he consented ; and such was my present si»> 
tuation, that I felt.a jnomentary consolation, in 
depending on the &ith of a man, who (I was 
well assured) despised all laws human and di*- 
vine. No sooner, however, had I opened the 
coffer, to pay him the talent, than he command- 
ed his attendants to seize the ccxitents, which con- 
sisted of three talents of silvei^ a hundred da- 
ricks, three himdred cyzicenes) and three silver 
cups* I begged him to allow me a talent for de- 
fraying the expenses of my journey } but he bid 
me be thankful for my escape* 

(' As we went out together, we met Melobius 
and* Mnesitheides, his associates, who inquired 
whither we were going. He replied, to searck 
the house of* Polemarchus my brother. They 
desired him to proceed 9 but commanded me to 
follow them to the house- of Damasippus. Vis6 
whispered me to be silciit, and fearnothing, for he 
would speedily- come thither. When vire arrived^ 
we found Theognis g;uarding several of my un^ 
fbrtunftte*companions* ^I increased the number of 
the prisoners ; but halving an ^ oppottunity to re« 
present to Damasippus my innocence and misfor* 
tuneS) I entreated him by our former friend^ipy to 



use ills influence in my behaH> diat I mig^'t Be al« 
lowed to escape. He told me^ ^at Theog;ni8 mi^ht 
eas3y be persuaded to betray the trust confided 
to htm, through his.' love of money, and that hi^ 
would intercede with him for that purpose* 

*^ While Damasippus and Theognis were ew- 
gaged in conversation on this interesting and 
important sidsject, knowing the house, I escaped 
through three secret passages, that happened to 
be left open^ and unguarded. Having happily 
reached the country-house of Archimaos, I im- 
mediately sent this confidential friend to the city, 
to obtain information respecting my brother. 
The intelligence he brought me was, that the 
tyrant Eratos^enes' had dragged Polemarchus 
horn- th& road, and had lodged htm in prisont 
where be \fas compelled to drink the baneful 
hemlock*. Having received these mebncholy 
tidings, I set sail for Megara under cover of the 
night) and happily arrived there in safisty. Our 
houses were p]und««d, our effects ' seized, and 
the whole of our. substance, not excepting even 
the smallest trifle bdonging to us, beeanie the 
propeity of those cruel and avaricious tyrants ; 
imd the brutal and merciless Melobius tore 
the gold rings out of the ears of the wife of Pole-" 
marchus." 

These abominat^e acts of cruelty were justified 
cm the pretence, that they were perfonned by the 
authority of the senate. This servile assembly 
the thirty tyrants ' had allowed to subsist, as the 
ins(i\mients and accomplices of their avarice and 
g:uilt* In a city, however) that had been ac« 
customed to the utmost liberty of opitiimi, and 
freedcim of debate^ it was not to t^ exp^ted, 
that any body of iseBy whether of five hundred 
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or of thirty, should continue to agree in pursuing 
the same odious and oppressive measures. 

Theramenes was the fir^t in the number of the 
thirty, in whom symptoms of repentance for 
these cruel and inhuman proceedings became 
visible* The speeches and behaviour of this 
bold and active partisan, who had been the prin- 
cipal author of the usurpation, influenced by the 
humanity of his nature, or by the singular incon- 
stancy of his temper, indicated a resolution and 
design to destroy the work of his own hands, and 
to free his country from the tyranny of the thirty* 
He strenuously endeavoured to save the inno- 
cent and unhappy victims, whom the fury of his 
colleagues daily devoted to destruction* The 
people, by his persuasions, and under his pro? 
lection, assembled for debate, and expressed their 
resentment or despair ; and the tyrants began to 
fear, lest their government should be dissolved 
by the same means, and by the same man, who 
had established and subverted the Short-lived 
' tyranny of the four hundred* The present usur- 
pation was indeed defended by a Lacedsmonian 
garrison ; but Theramenes had great influence 
over the foreign tix)6ps, and still greater over 
the Athenian citizens* When tlie thirty coa- 
sidered the weak and precaiious tenure of their 
authority, and the unjust and cruel proceedings 
of their administration, they felt pain for the past, 
and fear forthe^ture* In order, however, that 
they might prop' and support the already totter- 
ing fabrick of their power, they invited three thou- 
sand of the people to participate in the advan- 
tages and dangers of their government, and the 
rest were disarmed $ind used with still greater 
violence and injustice tlianevejc. 



In vain <Bd Tiieramenes oppose the base, un- 
just, and tTrannical proceedings of his colleagues 
in office. Critias was the principal, to whom thef 
submitted implicitly, and who encouraged them 
to proceed boldly, and remove every obstacle 
that opposed the unlimited gratification of their 
ftassions. The delicacy, real or affected, of The- 
ramenes was, he said, wholly inconsistent with 
the present administration, and his safety incom« 
patible with their own. The conduct of many^ 
any more than that of one tyrant, could not ad- 
mit of too minute 'and labbrious investigation. 
These sentiments were received by the other ty- 
rants -virith marks of approbation. They had, 
hofH^tvev] resolvedfthatn<5he of *tlftir numbei^ 
i^ould be put to death," ivithotit thft benefits and 
privileges of a trial *before the senate. This ad- 
vantage was also extended to tlrft. three thousand 
intrusted with arms ; and sufficiency denoted 
the iniserable and helpless condition of the other 
inhabitants. • * 

Theramenes, therefore, was summoned to take 
his trial before this servile and bbs^4[nious senate j 
and the tyrants surrounded * th^ ' assembly with 
armed men . When* the accused appeared before 
this- inrilbtina^ <5i^tres addressed the court in the 
following remarkable and memorable speech. 
*' When you consider, O Athenians, that revolu- 
tions in government are always attended with 
much bloodshed, you will, I am persuaded, be of 
opinion, that the great numbers, who have suffer- 
ed death, have fallen a necessaiy sacrifice to the 
interest and prosperity of Athens. The fi>rm of 
admmistratioh now adopted by the community 
was actually imposed by the Lacedaemonians, as 
%he condition of the publick safety. That we 
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might maintain the authority of this government, 
those turbulent and licentious demagogues, 
whose seditious proceedings entailed upon the 
state all its past calamities, have been carefully 
removed. It is our duty to forward and per- 
severe in this useful and necessary work, and to 
destroy, without fear or compassion, all who 
would injure the tranquillity of the state. 

<^ If a man of this temper should be found to 
exist in our own order, he ought to be punished 
with double rigour, and considered not only as 
an enemy, but as a traitor* Theramenes was 
the person, that concluded the treaty of peace 
with tlie Lacedsnionian commonwealth* He 
dissolv<^d the popular form of government, and 
directed and approved the first and boldest mea- 
sures of our administration; but no sooner did 
difficulties and dangers threaten us, than he de- 
serted his associates, declared himself the opposer 
of their designs, and undertook the defence of 
the populace. This inconsistency and irresolution 
might, indeed, have been expected from a man, 
whose perfidious and changeable conduct was 
well known. His father was a strong partisan 
of democratical principles, and the son began 
his political career in defence and promotion of 
the same opinions. In order, however, that he 
might ingratiate himself with the aristocratical 
party of the state, he changed the system of his 
policy. It was this man, who established and 
dissolved the government of the four hundred ; 
^d every part of his conduct proves, not only 
that he is unfit to govern, but unworthy to live." 

Theramenes then rose to defend himself, and 
acknowledged, .that he had often changed his 
conduct ; but affirmed his principles to be still th^ 
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same. He had always endeavoured, he said, dur- 
ing the democratical form of government, to 
maintain the just rights, and to repress the inso- 
lence and licentiousness of the people. When, 
in compliance with the commands of Sparta, it 
was expedient to assume an aristocracy, he had 
always exerted himself in support of the legal 
authority, while at the same time, he frankly 
confessed, he opposed and deprecated the ty- 
ranny of the magistrates* Under every form 
of government he had been, and would continue 
to be, the friend and the promoter bf moderation 
and justice. Convinced that those virtues alone 
could give stability and permanence to any sys- 
tem of administration, whether aristocradcal or 
popular, he should ever recommend and enforce 
them. 

Of this speech the senators, unawed by the pre- 
sence and authority of Critias and his associates, 
murmured their approbation. But the furious ty- 
rant immediately ^commanded the armed men to 
show their daggers in the senate-house, and step* 
ping forward, said, ^ It is the duty of a prudent 
magistrate, O senators ! to hinder the deception 
and the danger of his friends. The countenance 
of those brave youths, ivho are in possession of 
weapons, proves their resolution to prevent you 
from saving a man, whose only aim is to subvert 
the government of his country. With the gene- 
ral consent, therefore, I erase from the list of 
those that have a right to be tried before the se- 
nate the name of Theramenes ; and, with the ap- 
probation of my colleagues, condemn him to im- 
mediate death." 

^ As soon as Thei'amenes heard this bloody and 
uifiexpected sentence pronounced against him, he 
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Started irotn his seat, and rao to the ftlUt of th* 
Innate-house* He then roquested^thei cDmp^»i 
sion and assistance of the sp^ct^tpr^ . yrhiQt weiCf 
he said, equally interested .wiUi.himIt Ithis emel 
and unjust proceeding;, siiife.^ijbipiip^ines ]R^rei 
also obnoxious to be ,^lruQ^. j^uti ml6ph WQUM 
subject them to the -^ji^e^jiiyini^nienU The^ae-s 
nators, however, tern^^d^ ^i^sS^ht pf armed 
fprce, durst not aid or aiftecsfsed^ for him* He> 
was dragged from'thp altar, and bunied away; 
to execution. 

As he passed through the.m^k^-place,the un-^ 
happy Theramenes, th^ vic^pi of tyranny, im- 
plored the favour and protection of his fellow'- 
citizens, whom, his valour and eloquence had 
often defended* But the impudent and brutal 
Satyrus, the principal member of vengeance in- 
authority and cruelty, sternly told him, if he con- 
tinued his cries and lamefitatioas, he should 
soon bewail in good earnest* ^^ And shall I not,*'- 
^add Theramenes, ^^ though I should hold my- 
peace ?'* When he di*ai\k t^e £eital hen^lock, h& 
poured a libati^jpi^ il\q grouiyty jirith'a hf^lth ta 
honest Critias* Thi^ €ircuBis4ance prpves, that 
in the moment of d^ath, his fortitude and fa« 
cetiousness did not deseirt him* 

By the death of Theramene% Ih^.tyfaats^w^r^ 
delivered fh>m every .restraint -wj^ioh could taiid 
to control their insolence, f^d» irnoderate their 
passions. They migl^t yiow, mdu^ in all the 
licentiousness of outrage and injiis^ce, . without 
fear of repro§tch, or the danger of r^i^tanpe from 
the people* The miserable objects- of- their un- 
bridled fury were driven from the city, from Pi- 
raeus, from their houses, their farms, and4heir 
villages, which this odious and detestable tyrari-* 
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Dy . divided among themselves ; nor did tfaeir 
persecution terminate here^ tbe thirty publish- 
ed a mandate) enforced by the authority of the 
Spartan government* that no Grecian city or 
settlement should receive the unfortunate fu* 
gitives. With this command, however^ tlie sa- 
cred laws oF hospitality would not comply ; and 
Thebesj Megara» and Argos, were crowded with 
exiles from Athens. 

But while the tyrants exercised this oppressive 
trruelty, which they probably considered as ne- 
cessary for establishing their usurpation in per- 
manence<> and for insuring the safety of them- 
selves, the downfal of their administration was 
thereby precipitated. The Athenians, whose suf- 
ferings seemed no longer supportable, wanted 
only a leader to rouse them to arms, and to 
conduct them to victory 'and vengeance* The 
Lacedaemonians were at this time engaged in 
extending and completing their conquests over 
the colonies of Asia ; and, therefore, could n«t 
well increase tbe garrison in Athens. The abi- 
lities and resentment of Alcibiades pointed him 
out, as the person most able to undertake the ar- 
duous and honourable design of reassemblin^g 
the scattered fugitives, and of animating theip 
with courage to attempt the recovery of their 
country. Akev the Lacedasmonians had become 
masters of the Hellespont, that illustrious exile 
• had been driven from the possession of his for- 
tress in Thrace, and had acquired a settlement 
under Phamabazus, in the little vills^e of Gry- 
nium, in Phrygia* Here, undisturbed by the 
noise and dangers of war and politicks^ he passed 
J»s time in obscurity, in the midst of love and 
Vot. IV. C 
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fnendship; but the malice and fears of the ty- 
rants still pursued him to this last retreat. 

Lysaoder informed Phamabazus, that the safe-* 
Xy of the form of government, which had been 
recently established at Athens, required the sa^ 
crilice of Alcibiades. It was a mode of admini- 
stration, he said, which it was the interest of Sparta 
and Persia to maintain. Phamabazus, however, 
inclined to this bloody measure,' more from pri- 
vate reasons than the advice of Lysander. He 
sent, therefore, a band of armed Phry^ans, to 
surprise and assassinate the Athenian exile. Such, 
however, was the acknowledged bravery of Al- 
cibiades, that they durst neither attack him in 
broad day, nor by open force. The obscurity 
of the night was chosen 'for committing this 
cruel and bloody deed. They set fire ta his house, 
which, according to the materials used in the 
buildings of that country, was composed of light 
and combustible substances; and thus evinced 
their cowardice as well as their baseness. 

^Alcibiades, alarmed by the crackling of the 
flames, snatched up his sword, and twisting his 
mantle round his left arm, rushed through the . 
burning edifice, accompanied by his faithful 
Arcadian friend, and his affectionate mistress 
Timandra. The dastardly Phrygians, declin- 
ing to meet the fiiry of his assault, covered him 
with a shower of javelins. Thus fell a man, 
whose various character can only be represented 
in the wonderful changes of fortune that hap- 
pened to him. Though eminently adorned with 
the advantages of birth, valour, wealth, and elo- 
quence, and possessing uncommon natural and 
acquired endowments, being deficient in discre* 
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don and probityj he (nVoIved his countiy and 
himself in inextricable difficulties. 

Though the life of Alcibiades had been ex- 
tremely pernicious to his country, yet his death, 
at ^is time, might have been considered as a 
misfortune, had not the Athenian exiles at 
Thebes possessed a le^er, who had all his abi* 
iides and excellencies, without his vices and de* 
fects. Thrasybulus was a man of a very enter- 
prising spirit : he was a passionate lover of li- 
berty ; and while he usually complied widi the 
dictates of justice and humanity, he possessed 
magnanimity to conceive, abilides to conduct, 
and perseverance to accomplish, the boldest and 
most arduous designs. He communicated, his 
intentions to the unfortunate exiles at Thebes 
and Megara, and proposed that a body of seven- 
ty of them should .march and seize the impor- 
tant, fortress of Phyla, which was situated oh the 
frontier of the territoiy of Attica and Boeotia* 
This daring and unexpected . enterprise caused 
alarm and consternation among the tyrants, and 
they speedily marched with some of their best 
troops to dislodge the new garrison. The natu* 
ral strength of thie place, however, bafiled all 
their attempts ; and when they proposed to invest 
the fortress, the sudden and unexpected violence 
of a tempest, which was accorapaiiied widi a 
great &11 of snow, compelled them to desist from 
their undertaking. They retreated precipitately 
to Athens, and left behind part of their attend- 
ants and baggage, which fell into the hands of the 
enemy. The strength of Phyla^ augmented by 
the continued confluence of Athenian exiles, was 
soon increased from a garrison of seventy to se* 
ven hundred men* 
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. The iyranls had now just cause of alanB, atkl 
dreaded lest the city should be attacked, and the 
country ravaged by these daring invaders. They 
sent several troops of cavalry, and the greater 
part of the hired mercenaries from Lacedsmon) 
who garrisoned Athens, with orders to encamp 
in a. woody country, about fifteen furiongs from 
Phyla, that they might watch the motions, and 
re[H%ss the incursions of the enemy* Thrasy- 
bulus, however, silently marching from Phyla, 
during the night, posted his forces in the intri* 
cacies of the forest, and suddenly attacked the 
Lacedaemonians before, they had time to reco^ 
ver from their confusion. They immediately, 
fled ; but the wary general, afraid of an ambusl^ 
foUowed them to no great distance. In the pur* 
suit, however, one hundred and twenty men were 
slain. Thrasybulus erected a trophy, and con- 
veyed the baggage and arms of the enemy ia 
triumph to Phyla* 

'. The tyrants were so terrified with the news 
of this defeat, that the city seemed no longer, 
able to protect them. They considered the 
neighlx)uring town of Eleusis as more capa-^ 
ble of defence, and therefore removed thither.- 
The three thousand men that were intrusted 
with arms accompanied them, and assisted in 
the destruction of those Eleusinians, whom they 
suspected of disaffection towards their usurpa* 
tion. Pretending to muster the inhabitants of 
that city, they led those unhappy men through a 
narrow gate to the shore, and having disarmed 
them, put them to death. 

In the mean time Phyla continued to receive 
fresh accessions of strength. The orator Lysiaa 
collected three hundred men to take vengeance 
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oxvthe authors of his brother's deadi and hiiT 
own misfortunes. With these supplies Thrasf* 
bulus was encouraged to attempt surprising Pi- 
tseuS) the inhabitants of which, being principaltf 
tradesmen, merchants, and mariners, bore with 
indignation and impatience the injuries and 
cruelties of a council of ten, the sut)ordinate in« 
struments and obsequious imitators of the thir* 
ty tyrants. The enemy brought forth all their 
force to defeat the enterprise, but Thrasybulus^ 
intercepting their maxx:h to the place, occupied a 
rising ground with his tiDops, which was of sig* 
nal advantage to him. 

Before he Jed his forces to the engagement, he 
endeavoured to animate their valour and resent* 
ment, and reminded them, that those troops on 
the right were the Lacedemonians, whom they 
had engaged and routed the other day ; and that 
those on the left were commanded by the tbtr«> 
ty tyrants, who had driven them into banish'^ 
meat, confiscated all their property, and- murder- 
ed, their friends and rdations* " The enemy ,*f 
said he, ^' are arranged in a deep and close or- 
der; they raust.be obliged to ascend the emi* 
nence ; the javelins thrown from their rear can^ 
not possibly reach beyond their van ; while, on 
the contrary, our situation is such, that no wea^ 
pon need be discharged in vain'. Let us then 
avail ourselves of the oppprtunity afforded us 
by Heaven ; and every one remember, that a 
more honourable victory caniiot be achievedt 
or a more glorious death obtained**' 
. The sacred authority of the priest enforced 
the admonition and exhortation of the generate 
and promised them complete success, provided 
thev abstained from the engagement until one of 
C2.' 



their number should be kiUed or womidod.^ 
" Then," added he, " I will conduct you to» 
victory, or perish in the ccmtest." He had no 
sooner spoken than the enemy threw jayelins; 
and the troops moved to the attack. The engage-^ 
inent was neither long nor bloody ; but Critiaar 
and Hipponoachus, the two most violent of the 
tyrants, were killed* The enemy being greatly 
^uperbr in number, Thrasybulus judiciously 
avoided to pursue them, lest, if he descended 
the hill, they should rally and renew the battle. 
But checking the ardour of his troops, he caused 
the herald Cleocritus to proclaim aloud, " Where-i 
fore, O men oT Athens ! would you avoid your 
countiymen I Why have you driven them from 
the city, and thirst for their blood? Are we 
not united by religious, civil, and domestick ties I 
Often have we joined together to fight the ene-* 
jnues of our country and our liberty. In this 
unnatural and civil war, more blood has been 
shed by the impious and abominable tyrants in 
eight months, than by the Peloponnesians, the 
p&lick. enemies and destroyers of our country 
and independency, in ten years. Your misfor- 
tunes we. bewml equally with our own* Nor is 
there a man left dead in the field of battle, whose 
death does not excite our sympathy and increase 
our aflliction.'' This proclamation was caku* 
lated to sow the seods of disaffection among the 
troops ; and the tyrants imnoediately led off their 
forces; while Thrasylxilus, without stripping 
the dead, marched to Pirsus. 

The day following, the thirty took their me- 
lancholy seats in council, but betrayed symp^ 
toms of fear, and indications of expected ruin* 
The unfortiuiate subjects accus^ed their com« 
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manders and tfaemselTes. A feitkieot arose in 
the citji which was not allayed until the tyranta 
were deposed from their dignity, and ten ma* 
l^trates (one eleited from each tribe) appointed 
to succeed them* The survtviug tyrants, and 
those whose guilt had closely united them to the 
thirty, fled to Eleusis* 

The ten, or decemvirs, soon showed the same 
desire to obey the government of Sparta, and 
tyrannise ovier the inhabitants of Athens. After 
various skirmishes, in which the bravery and 
conduct of Thrasybulitf. generally prevaHed, the 
tyrants in Eleusis and. at Athens sent to request 
assistance from Sparta and Lysander. The 
XacedaBmonian commander was extremely de* 
sirous to support imd protect the government he 
had established ; and therefore marched to Pi- 
r»U£/at the head of a powerful body of mercef^ 
nary troops, while his brother Lityys, with • 
considerable squadron, blocked up the harbour^ 

The exertions and talents of the Spartan com- 
manders would soon have compelled Thtasy# 
bulus and his fdlowers to surrender at discre* 
tion, had they been allowed to act without con- 
trol- But thie Spartans themselves were pro- 
voked at the haughty behaviour of Lysander* 
and the rapacious avarice of his sycophants and 
dependents, and one and all were now weary of 
their conduct. The kings, magistrates, and 
ephori, combined to humble the Lacedaemonian 
general. Lest he should have the honour c^ 
conquering Athens a second dme, Pausaniasi 
'the most popular and beloved of alt the Spartan 
kings, raised a considerable body of forces, con- 
sisting of Spartans and their allies of Pelopon^ 
nesus, and marching through the isthmus of 
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Corinth, fixed his quarters'in the' neighbourhood 
of Athens. 

The LacedaBfnonian armies, encamped at ao 
great a <fistance from each other, Buffkientfy 
showed the want of union between the two 
leaders, and the sepiirate interests by^ which they 
Were actuated. Pausaniasr from opposition ta 
an ' envied, odious, and successful riipal, was in- 
clined to espouse the cause, and undertake the 
protection of Thrasybulus and his adherents; 
and an incident, that soon uitev followed, con- 
firmed this inclination, and determined him to 
endeavour to anticipate and thwart the mea- 
sures of Lysander, with respect to the democra- 
tical faction* Diognotus, a respectable Athe- 
nian, brought the children of Nicemtus and 
Euciates ; the former the son, the latter the bro- 
ther of Nicias, with whom the Spartan king' was 
connected by the hereditary ties of hospitality 
and friendship. He placed the helpless infants 
en the knees of Pausanias, and begged him, by 
^e regard he had for the memory of their great 
and much respected ancestor, to have compas- 
sion on their innocence and weakness, and defend 
them against a base and worthless faction, desir- 
ous of destroying whatever was virtuous and 
valuable. 

Befm, however, his favourable intentions 
were known by the enemy, several bloody skir- 
mishes took place. But no sooner was Thra* 
sybulus apprised of the disposition of Pausanias, 
than he made known in Athens this unexpected 
revolution ; and a numerous party, throwing off 
the yoke of the tyrants, desired a reconciliation 
with their countrymen in Piraeus. The Spartan 
king received them kindly^ and advised them to 
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send deputies to Sparta, to propose overtures of 
accommodation to the ephori and the seaate** 
Lysander and the tyrants endeavoured to op* 
pose this negociation, but in vain* The Spartans 
sent fifteen commissioners, who, in conjuncdon 
with Pausanias, were empowered to treat witb 
Athens. 

With the approbation of these ministers^ the^ 
tyrants were divested of their authority, - ^ 
the foreign garrisons withdrawn, and the ^q^^ * 
popular form of government was once 
more restored to Athens. The mildness with 
which this revolution was executed doei h<mour 
to those who occasioned it. The authors and- 
the instruments of the most oppressive usurpa-^ 
tion recorded in the annals of any nation, were 
permitted to retire to EleUsis in safety. This 
important transaction being finished, Thrasybu- 
lus conducted a military procession to the tern* 
pie of Minerva, and the Athenians paid their 
devout acknowledgments, and offered sacrifices 
to the goddess, w1k> had thus restored the exiles 
to their coiintry, and heated the divisions of thcf 
state. 

The effect of the generous enthusiasm of the 
Athenians might have encouraged perhaps even 
the enfeebled party of the tyrants, to return fi-om- 
Eleusis. They Were, however, too sensible of 
the guilt and crueltjr of their conduct, to hope 
for forgiveness or impunity. Having forti&ed 
the city in the best manner they could, they be- 
gan to prepare arms, to collect mercenaries, and 
to try again the fate of war. But the new re- 
publick easily defeated their vain attempts ; and 
the unequal hostility, the efiect of despair and 
fiiryy soon ceased. The most obnoxious and 
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cruel leadefs sealed with their blood the safety 
of their adherents, who submitted to the cle- 
mency of Thrasybulus. He had the magnani- 
mity to undertake their cause with the people, 
and solicited and obtained a decree, that these 
men should be restored to the city, reinstated in 
their fortunes and privileges, and the memory 
of their past offences be buried in oblivion. The 
assembly ratified this general act of amnesty by 
oath ; but when the tyrants were no more, they 
who had been the abettors of their unjust and 
ne&rious proceedings were accused, convicted, 
and punished for the perpetration of crimes, the 
promise of a ^general indenuiity for which had 
been solenmly sanctioned. So true it is that the 
Athenians possessed wisdom to discern, but want« 
ed constancy to practise, the lessons of sound po- 
licy, or even the dictates of strict justice. 

It had been well for humanity, and to the 
honour of Atliens, if the abettors of that aiistd- 
oratical faction had been the only persons, who 
experienced the unjust rigour of its tribunals. 
But soon after the re-establishment of the popu« 
lar form of government happened a very me- 
morable transaction, tlie trial and condemnation 
of Socrates, a man guiltless of any vice, and ' 
ajgainst whom no blame could be imputed, ex- 
cept that the illustrious merit of the philosopher 
disgraced the crimes and the follies of his con- 
temporaries. His active, useful,* and honourable 
life, was sealed by a death, that appeared 
^r^' bestowed as a favour, not inflicted as a 
' curse ; since Socrates^ had passed his se^ 
Tentieth year, and must have yielded in a little 
time to the decays of nature. Had he, there- 
foM) ^ed a natunU death) his fiime would bavift 
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been less splendid, trnd certainly more doubtful 
in the eyes of posterity. 

This great and good man had been represent- 
ed in the ludicrous farce of Aristophanes, enti- 
tled " the Clouds," as a person who denied the 
religion of his country, corrupted the morals of 
his disciples, and professed the odious arts of 
so{^istry and cliicane. Socrates was of too in- 
dependent a spirit tp court, and too sincere to 
flatter a licentious populace. The envy, there- 
fore of the people, gradually envenomed the 
shafts of tlie poet; and they really began to 
suppose, that the pretended philosopher and 
ss^ge was no better than the petulance of Aristo- 
phanes had described his morals and character 
to be. The calumny was greedily received, and 
its virulence heightened by priests and seditious 
demagogues, whose temples and designs he had 
ridiculed and despised ; and by bad poets and 
vain sophists, whose pretended excellencies the 
discernment of Socrates had removed, and whose 
irritable temper the sincerity of the philosopher 
had greatly offended. 

It is astonishing, indeed, that such a powerful 
combination should have permitted Socrates to 
live to the age he did ; especially when We con- 
uder, that during the democratical form of go- 
vernment, he never disguised his sentiments, 
but treated with contempt and derision the ca- 
pricious levity, injustice, and cruelty of the 
multitude; and that, during the usurpation of 
the tyrajpts, he openly ari*aigned their vices, 
excitc^d the people against them, and defied the 
authority and vengeance of the thirty. He was 
not ambitious, and this may be considered as 
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the cause of his escaping so long. If piiblick 
affairs had excited his attention, and he had en* 
deavoured to invest himself with authority, and 
thereby to withstand the jlrevalent corruption 
of the times, it is more than probable, that his 
formidable opposition woiTld have exposed him 
to an earlier fcite. But, notwithstanding hk 
private station, his disciples considered it as 
somewhat remarkable, that amidst the litigious 
turbulence of denKx:racy, and the tyrannical 
oppressions of the thirty, his superior merit 
and virtues should have escaped persecution dur- 
ing a life of seventy years. 

At the time that his enemies determined to 
sacrifice this illustrious character, it required rtb 
uncommon art, to give to their calumnies an 
appearance of probability. Socrates discoursed 
with all descriptions of men, in all places, and 
xm all occasions. The opinions he professed 
\rere uniform and consistent, and known to all 
men. He taught no secret doctrines ; admitted 
no private auditors* His lessons were open to 
all ; and that they were gratuitous, the poverty 
in which he lived, compared with the exorbitant 
wealth of the sophists, fully demonstrated. His 
enemies, however, to surmount all these diffi- 
culties, trusted to the hatred which the judges 
and jury had conceived agsdnst him, and the per-* 
jury of false witnesses, whose testimony might 
be procured at Athens for a trifling suni of 
money. They also confided in the artifices and 
eloquence of Miletus, Anytus, and Lycon, who 
appeared for the priests and poets, for the poli- 
ticians and artists, and for the rhetoricians a«d 
sophists. Socrates, according to the laws of 
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Gr^jepe) ougbt) as his cause chiefly respected re- 
iigion, tp have been tried by the tribunal of the 
Areopeigus, a less numerous but more enlight- 
ened court of justice. He was, however, immo- 
diat^ely carried bis(bre the tumultuary assembly, 
or rather luob of the lleli^ea. This was a ti*ibu- 
nal consisting of five hundred persons most of 
.whom were liable, by their education and man- 
ner of life, to be seduced by eloquence, intimi- 
datied by autliority,. and corrupted by every spe- 
cies of undue influence* 

When t Socrates was called on to make his de- 
&nce,fa^ confessed he had been much affected 
by the pe^niasive. eloquence of his adversaries; 
but that in truth, if he might be allowed the 
^xpiression, tb^y had not spoken one word to tlie 
purpose* His friend Chaerephon had, he said^ 
omsulted the Delphic oracle, whether any man 
was wi^er than Socrates; and received for an- 
swer, that he was (he wisest of men. That he 
might justify the reply of the god, whose verar 
city tl^ey all acknowledged, he had conversed 
with the.nfost eminent and distinguished persons 
in the republick: he found, that they universally 
pretended to the knowledge of many things of 
.which they were ignorant ;^ smd therefore sus- 
pected) that in this 'circumstance be excelled 
them^ because he pretended to no kind of know- 
ledge), of which he was. not ^ally possessed* 
What he did know he freely communicated, and 
stroye) to the utmost pf his power, to render his 
fellQW-titizens more virtuous and more happy. 
He believed the god had called him to this em- 
^fm&ktj and ^his authority, O Athenians! I 
respect still more thap yours." 
V01..IV- D 
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When he had thus spoken, the judges were 
seized with indignation at the firmness of amaa 
capitally accused, and who, according to the 
usual custom, they expected, would have brought 
his wife and children to intercede for him by 
their tears; or, at least, that he would have 
made use of a long and elaborate discourse, 
which his friend Lysias, the orator, had pre- 
pared for his defence, and which was alike fitted 
to detect calumny, and to excite compassion; 
But Socrates, who always considered it as a 
much greater evil to commit than to suffer an 
injustice, declared, that he thought it unbecom- 
ing to em|)loy any other defence than that of an 
innocent and useful life. The gods alone were 
capable of discerning, whether to incur the pe- 
nalties, with which he was unjustly charged, 
ought to be considered as an evil or not. 

The firmness and magnanimity, with which 
the philosopher delivered himself, could not, 
however, alter the resolution of his judges ; but 
such, is the ascendancy of virtue over the most 
worthless of mankind, that he was found guilty 
by a majority of three voices only. He was 
then commanded, according to a principle that 
betrays the true spirit of democratical tyranny, 
to pass sentence of condemnation on himself, 
and to name the punishment which ought to be 
inflicted on him. " The punishment I ought to 
receive," replied Socrates, " for having spent 
an useful and active life in endeavouring to make 
my fellow-citizens wiser and better, and to in- 
spire the Athenian youth with the love of virtue 
-and temperance, is, that I should be maintained, 
during the remainder of my life, in the Pryta- 
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neum* * This is an honour due to me* rather 
than to the victors in the Olympic games $ since 
I haye always endeavoured to make my coun* 
trymen more happy in reality^ they only in a/i*' 
pearance.** The judges, provoked by an obser- 
vation which ought to have confounded them, 
immediately passed sentence, and condemned 
Socrates to drink the deleterious hemlock cup* 

Though this atrocious act of injustice excited 
the indignation of the phildsopher's friends, he 
himself felt no other passion, than what pity for 
the prejudices of his countrymen occasioned* 
Socrates then addressed that part of the audience» 
which had been fevourable to his cause, and said 
he considered them as friends, with whom he 
would willingly converse for a few momentsy 
upon an event that had happened to him previ- 
ously to his being summoned to death* After 
the prosecuticm had commenced, he had ob- 
served, that an unusual circumstance had at- 
tended M his words and actions, and every step 
he had &ken in the course of his tiial* For* 
merly, and on ord^iary occasions, he had been 
restrained from saying or doing any thing im- 
proper or hurtful; but during the whole pro^ 
gress of this affair he had never been withheld^ 
in any one particular, from following the bent 
of his inclination* He was therefore of c^inion, 
that the fate which the court had awarded him 
ought not to be considered as an evil, but as 
what was meant for his real good* He added : 

'^ And if death be only a change of existence^ 

* The Prytftneum was a council hall of the Athenians, 
in which judicatures were held, sacrifices oflered, and the 
metnbers provided with every necessary at the expense of 
ihept^lick. ^ 
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it lYHist eeitainlf be advantageous to remote 
from judges like these, to. Minos, Rhadaman- 
thus, aBd other upright men, who, on account of 
their love of justice and virtue, have been exalt- 
ed by the divinity to the exercise of this im* 
portatit function* What delight must it not 
occasion, to liye In continual intercourse with 
the heroes and poets of antiquify i And since 
no real evil can happen to those,^ who are the 
concern and protection of Heaven, it becomes 
you, my friends,- to be of good comfort with 
respect to my death* For my own part, I am 
fully persuaded, that with me to .die. is. gain 4 
and ther^ore I am not offended at my judgbc^ 
fo^ condemning me so unjustly.! I make it- m;f 
particular request, .that all of you will so behave 
towards my sons, wheni they attain the years of 
teason and manhood, as I have everireated you* 
1 entreat you r will not .cease to blame and accuse 
them, when you see them prefer wealth, or plea^- 
«ure, or any other frivolous object, to the inesti- 
mable worth of virtue* And if they think highly 
of their own merit, while, at the same time, O 
-Adienians ! it is insignificant and of little value, 
reproach them for it, as I have done you* If 
you act according torthe tenour of these instruc- 
tions, you will do justice to me and to my sons* 
And now I go to die, and you to live ; but which 
is preferable the divinity only- knows*" . 

It is no wander, that the disciples of Socrates 
«hould have considered the events of his extra- 
ordinary life, and more- especially the conclusion 
of it, as regulated and directed by the interpo* 
sition of Heaveti* Hb unalterable firmness and 
amiable virtues were evinced and displayed m 
every circumstance. It happened that his trial 
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tock place immediately after the commencement 
of an annual festival, in which a vessel, deco- 
rated by the high^priest, was sent to Delos, to 
commemorate) by grateful acknowledgments U> 
•Apollo, the triumphant return of Theseus of 
Crete, and the happy deliverance of Athens 
from a disgraceful tribute. During the absence 
of the vessel, it was not lawful to inflict any ca- 
pital punishment* The friends of Socrates, in 
the mean while, visited him in prison. Their 
•conversation chiefly turned on the subjecta^ that 
•had £>nMeriy occupied their attention; and 
though they did not afibrd that pleasure, which 
they Qsually derived from the company of the 
philosopher, they did not occasion that gloom, 
whieh is naturally excited by the presence of a. 
friend under the condemnation of deaths 

Camraiy winds protracted the absence of the 
•vessel thirty days ; but when the fatal ship ar- 
rived in Che harbour of Sunium, and was hourly 
expected at Piraeus^ Crito, the most confidential 
^f the disciples of Socrates^ carried the first in- 
telligence of it to his master ; and ventured to 
{wopose a clandestine 9aC9pCj by means of mo- 
aey that he had collected, and which would, he 
doubted not, corrupt the fidelity of his* keepers. 
This, unmanly- proposal, excited by the friendship 
of Crito, Socmtes answered in a vein of plea- 
santry, which showed the perfect composure of 
his mind : *' In what country, my friend, is it 
possible to elude the shafts of. deatli? Whither 
shaU I flee, to avoid the irrevocable €kx>jn passed 
«n ali the human race V* Apoliodorus, another 
of bis discipkS) remarked, ^ that what grieved 
iiim beyond measure was, that such a man should 
perish, unjustly*" ^^And would you," replied: 
Da 
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SocfUtes, « be less nieved, were i deserving of 

• His fHends, dnd especially Onto, in^ed that 
he< vfovM not be less ungeiierDus than iinprQ'- 
'<knt, in obeying a cruel and ca{>riciotis mul- 
^tttd^, and thereby rehderb^ his wife a widowv 
Ms children orphans, and his disdples for e^r 
^tiiserabfe and forlorn; and therefore conjured 
him, by every thing sacred and divine, tT) save 
his life^ Socrates replied, however unjustly 
we are treated, it is neithier our duty^ nor <>ur 
interest, to retort thfc injuries of oiir parents or 
our country J but to teach; by our example, 
'd)edience to the laws; The strength of Uiese 
{iriguments; but still more the unalterable iirm- 
ttess of his mind, jiilenced the struggling emo- 
tions of his friends. 

When the fatal nooming arrived, his disdples 
.hastened earlier than usual to the gate of the 
prt^on, but were desired to wait until the eieecu- 
tioners had loosed the fetters 6f Socrates, and an^ 
-nounced to him, thai he must die before the set* 
ting of ihe sun. When introdticefd to the philo- 
^pher, they found him just relieved firom his 
bonds, and attended by his wtfe Xantippe, who 
carried in her arms his iAfa^t ^im. As sdbn as 
they appeared, she exclaimed, *' Alas I Socra- 
tes, here come your Mends, who for the last 
time behold you, aiid you them." Socrates de- 
sired Crito to conduct her home. 

The pliSIosopher, now reclftiing <m his couch, 
1)egan a discourse oh the -rtrtinexion between 
'toain and pleasure. Be dfeMr his leg towards 
•tiim, Arid gently rubbing it, i^marked, that the 

one sensation Was generally followed by that 
^thei>th^r.. For) though he had felt painf^ darw 
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log: dtiD'tlme his leg was galled bf tbe imti^ yet 
iidw a- pleannp; aeiuiation feUmred. Neither 
|)leastiaie^ nor pi^, he ob9erredr cm exisr m- 
part; they Me^addon pui« aiid iinmixed $ ' and 
^bcieter ^xperienees the oney-iiMiy bs. socehe. 
Jvrm ikxm feel die bther. ^ Hakl J£^op,** said h^ 
'' tiiade this refieccibii^ I tli^nic he would have re- 
niarked, that thediTinity, dettivoua of mtonciling 
th^^ oppodte.iiatures^'Mt fioditrg the design 
ixii^G^cabl\3, iuid, at least, mated their extreae^ 
«i^r this veasonv pli»isare teus %veir been foUowed 
by pain^ andpsdiiby pl^asare." ^ 

. He discuss^ with his disciples lamial tmjpor* 
tftt»t and^tenesting subjfects^; pardcuJaHy con-, 
«enitog smctde, and the immortality of ^the aouL 
'These dlscosstons consumed the greaHer part of 
^e day. The-argoniehts 'of the philosopher 
eontinced and consoled his disc^l^ as ther 
*hav^ frequently-done the' virtuous and the learn- 
ed m auoceei^g «ges» On the subject- of death 
he i^dy ^ They, whose minds are adorned witlji 
tten^perance, josttce, aiid.for(itMde9 )snd who hare 
despised the vain omaiMents and^ vain pleasureil 
•of the foody, ought not to i^c^t dieir separadoa 
•£pom their terrestrial c^mpainldb* And .now,** 
-continued he^ speaking* in tragical lai^uage, 
^ the: destined hour 6umiiK»s me to death*"*' 
.Soon after the keeper <4 thie prisbii entered, 
and addressing hiniself to Socrates, said, << I 
«annot accuse you of the fage and execrations 
toooften^ vented against ihe bv those, to whom it 
4s my di!ity*to annotriice, by^eomti^nd of the 
magktfsftes, that itie hour for drinkmg the poison 
iaanivod. Your fortitude, miidties^, and gene;- 
nm^i exceed aH that I* hav^ ^vier hithorlabeen 
^ritDe8$ of. • lam^easSdO} tha^ you will paidoft 
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eyen.Uiis.actMi of mine; since yiou know that 
it is occasioiied by compiiltDiy orders. And 
•now, as you am acc^tainted with the purport of 
my ipessage» I bid you farewely and exh<Ht you 
M bear your hard fieite with as much patience as 
possible." Socrates also hade him &rewel ; and 
gave orders that the poison should be brought* 

Crito then made a sign to the boy that waited ^ 
who went and prepared the hemlock, and re«- 
tumed with the person who was to administer 
it When Socrates perccsved his arrival, he siud 
to him, '^ Tell me, for you are experienced in 
•such mattors, what I have to do." ^^ Nothing 
. &rther," replied he^ ^ than to walk in yotir cham* 
ber, until your limbs feel heavy, and tb^i sit 
down on the couch."^ The philosopher then toc^ 
the cup, Mid asked, whether it were lawful ta 
employ, any part of the b^erage in libatioiu 
The other answered, there was- not a quantity 
more than sufficient* Soceates th^ drank the 
poison, with an unaltered countenance. His 
friends and disciples made great lamentations, 
hut the philosopher, in order to still their noisy 
grief, said, with a mixture of gentleness and au« 
^rity, ^ that he had before dismissed the wor 
^ men, lest there should be any unmstnly com- 
plsdnts»" When he found the poison began to 
work in his vitals, be uncovered his face, and 
said, ^ Crito, we owe a cock to i£scubipius : sa«- 
crifice it, and neglect it not ;" intimating thereby), 
ihat this offering should be made l» the god,, as 
if he had recoveied &Qm his disease. Crito Askt^ 
1^ him, if he bad any farther commands ; but-he 
«iad^ no reply. Soon after be was in an. a^ny ; 
And Crito shut his eyes. Thus died Spcmtes ; 
t^nm^ whom his discjple^ d^^claisd they oouU 
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never cease to remember, i(n<l whom remember- 
ing, they could not cease to admire. *^ That 
man," says Xenophon, ^ who b a lover ot vlrtae, 
and has ^und a more profitable companion than 
Socrates, I consider as the happiest of human 
kind." 

The current of popular passions was frequent- 
ly uniform in the Athenian repubiick» till the 
period of a reflux arrived. The factiitiotis re- 
sientment excited against Socrates by such ab- 
surd and improbable calumnies, as could scarce- 
ly be believed, even by diose who were, most 
ready to receive and propagate them, extended 
itself to his numerous frieiKis and adherents with 
^reat mpidity.. Fortunately, however, fefr letters 
and humariity, the rage of faction was confined 
within the Attic borider. Many of his disciples' 
wisely eluded a storm, Vrhich they wfefe unable 
to resist.' Some took refligt in Thet)es ; whilst 
others fled to Megare. ' •- . 

It was not ut^ after the death of Socrates^ 
that the people became conscious of their errors, 
in destroying that great and good mail. It was 
Aen, that mingled sentiments of pity, shtbme, 
and remorse, gave a new direction to the fuiy 
of the people. The accusers and the judges of 
Socrates were used with much more cnicity^ 
than the philosopher himselfl This, however, 
was more justly inflicted on them^ than on him. 
Nothing was he^rd throughout the city, but dls- 
ebiirses in favour of Socrates. The Academy, the 
Lyceum, private houses, publick walks; and mar- 
ket-places, all seemed to the sorrowful Athenians 
fitill to re-echo the sound of. his beloved voice. 
* Here,*' swd they, *' he formed our youth, and 
faught our ch^dren to bve their cototry, and 
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be obedient to their parents. In this place he 
grave U3 lessonsf and when he saw us lax in our 
moral duties, he applied seasonable reproaches, 
that he might engage us more earnestly in the 
pursuit of virtue. And now, alas ! how have 
we rewarded this good and worthy mait for 
these important services I The whole city was in 
mourning and consternation: the schools' were: 
^hut up, and all exercises suspended. Many of 
bis accusers and judges were driven into exile ; 
numbers were put to death ; and several perished 
in despair by their own hands* For, as PlutarcK 
observes, all those, who had any share in this 
black and improbable calupiny, were held in 
such abomination by their countrymen, that no 
one would give them fire, answer a question^ 
or go into the same bath with. them.. 
. The illustrious sage had a statue of brass 
erected to him, by the i\thenians, of the work- 
manship of Lysippus, which was placed in the 
most conspicuous part of the city. Thus did his 
fame, like the hardy oak, derive vigour from 
length of years, and increase from age to i^e, 
until the superstitious Athenians ^^oi^hipped him 
as a god, whom their injustice and cruelty hadL 
condemned as a criminal. 

. The persecution, condemnation,, and death of 
Socrates, together with the honours afterward 
decreed him, conspired to animate the affection, 
^d to uicrea^se the zeal of his disciples and adhe- 
rents. .During his life their number had been 
great ; but after his deatli, it became greater; 
since the persons that followed, and those tliat 
rejected his doctrines, indiscriminately styled 
themselves Socratic philosophers. By these 
me&ns, his j^ame was adoptecf and prqfoned bjr. 
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many sects, whose tenets were widely different 
and adverse, and who uniTersally changed, ex- 
aggerated, or perverted the principles of their 
common master. ' 

We have hitherto had occasion to notice with 
peculiar attention the successes and the defeats 
of the Athenian republick : and while the Athe* 
nians acted the most conspicuous part in the 
affairs of the nation, it was necessary to give that 
attention to them, which the importance of their 
concerns naturally demanded ; but we roust now 
turn successively to those states, which, after the 
downfal of the Athenian greatness, became the 
principal communities of Greece* 

While the fortune of the Peloponnesian war 
was doubtful, the peaceful inhabitants of Elis 
frequently te^tiiied their inclination to preserve a 
strict and inoffensive neutrality, that they might 
give their attention to their own private concerns. 
But the continual solicitations of Sparta, and 
the unprovoked violence of Athens, determined 
them to declare for the former dty. They, how- 
ever, acted with great indifference and luke- 
warmness in the cause of their Spartan allies. 
During the time of action^ their efforts were lan- 
guid and ineffectual; and when, according to 
custom, the annual return of the Olympic games 
suspended fo^ a time all hostilities between the 
contending states, they showed little regard or 
respect for their powerfiil confederates, whose 
martisd and ambitious sprit seemed incompatible 
with the enjoyment of their own contemplative 
tranquillity* 

This omission of duty was soon followed by 
the actual desertion of the Eleans from the Al- 
liance of Sparta. They defended themselves 
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tigaiast the ii^urpaUoni of jdiait.sMe> and eridea^ 
vour)6d to preyfent its members from consult* 
iog the Delphic oracle, and (rom partaking of 
the games sind sacrifices performed at Olympia* 
While ' the Pelotx>nheslaa war was earned on, 
these inJOTifcs were submitted to with impunity ; 
but no sooner was that so successfully terminid;edt 
than the Spartans felt with sensibility, and were 
enabled to chastise with severity, every insult 
that had been offered them, during the less pros* 
perous state of their affairs. 
' Agts, the itost warlike of the Spartan princes, 
now levied a powerful ai^myi that he might in* 
flict a late but terrible vengeance on the' Eleana* 
It was his design to take them unawares, and be- 
fore they could raise forces to oppose him.. He 
therefore led the troops through the countries of 
.Argolts and Achaia, and entering the territory 
of Elis, by the road of Larissa, intended to march 
by the sboKest way to' the devoted capital. :He 
had scarcely, however, passed the river Larlssus, 
-irhich givids name to the town, and divides the 
provinces of Elis and Achaia, when ^me severe 
.and' repeated shocks oi an earthquake were ex^^ 
perienced* The superaititious inv^lers considered 
this as an admonitioiii from the gods, that :the 
state tiiqr were about to >attv:k, was u^rthe 
protection of Heaven; and that, therefore, they 
'.ought to abstain from ravaging a. country s^ si^ 
credly defended. Into such a memace, at least, 
was this terrible phenomenon interpreted by 
the Lacedemonian' king, that he immediately 
recrossed the river with his troopsj and returning 
"home disbanded his army. 

By this event, however, the enmity of the Spar- 
tans was only restrained, not extinguished. They 
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besought them to sanctify and favour the inva* 
sion of the Elean territoiy* The ephori then 
commanded Agis to levy more forces^ and to 
march into the country of Efis. No phenome* 
non occnred to check their prc^ess* During 
two successive summers and autunms the terri* 
tory vas desolated; they burned, or otherwise 
destroyed all the villages ; and the inhabitants 
were made captives ; sdl the omapients of their 
sacred edifices were destroyed: and the city of 
Jlipiter was despoilefl of many of the porticoeSf 
gymnasia, and temples, that adorned it; 

But though the Spartans had first planned the 
invasion, they did not either alone incur the 
guilt, or exclusively obtain the. profits that at- 
tended it. The Arcadians and other Pelopon* 
nesians, allured by the hope of plunder, joined 
the Spartan forces, and the Eiean territory af- 
Ibrded them a rich and luxurious harvest of 
spoil ; for that country had been long protected 
by religion against the ravages of war. When 
the Spartans had thus plundered and laid waste 
the country of Elis, they granted peace to the 
inhabitants, on condition that they would sur- 
render their fieet, acknowledge the independence 
of the inferior towns and villages, that were 
scattered along the banks of the Pereus and the 
Alpheus, and model their internal government 
according to the plan prescribed, by the con- 
querors. Thus was Sparta become the arbitra* 
tor of Greece. 

But though the conqtiest of Elis engaged, it 

£d not engross the attention of the Spartans ex* 

clusively of other objects; or divert them from 

pursuing other projects of revenge. The Met- 

Vol. IV. E 
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senians were not the accidental and temparary 
neighbours of Sparta, but they had been the 
natural and inveterate foes of that community ; 
nor could they expect but to feel th<e unhappy 
consequences of the triumph of Lacedemon. 

After the destruction of Messene and the per- 
secution of its inhabitants, Naupactus, situated 
on the northern shoi'e of the Corinthian gulf| 
afforded a safe and secure retreat to a feeble rem- 
nant of that community. They flourished here 
under the protection of Athens; and, in gmti^ 
tude to their benefactors, were the most active, 
zealous, and, according to the utmost of their 
power, the most useful of any of the allies of 
Athens, during the whole of the Peloponnesian 
war. But their assistance and that of many 
others proved, ineffectual, and the time was now 
come, when Sparta prepared to inflict a severe 
punishment upon them, for their recent, as well 
as ancient injuries* Naupactus and Cephalenia 
(where a considerable colony of the Messenians 
had been planted) were invaded : the greater 
part of the inhabitants escaped to Sicily : up- 
wards of three thousand sailed to Syre- 
^^ naica. These were the only countries 
inhabited by the Hellenic race, that were 
now beyond the reach of the Lacedxmoniaa 
power. 

Whilst the operations of war, and the various 
revolutions that took place in the governments 
of Greece detached the Grecian colonies in Italy^ 
Sicily, and Cyrenaica, from the general interests 
and politicks of the mother coiuitry, a series of 
events, not less curious than important, con* 
nected in the closest manner the history of 
Greece with the annals of the Persian empire. 
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Datius Nothus terminated his active and prosper- 
ous reign the same memorable year that Athens 
became subject to Sparta, and the Peloponnesian 
war was brought to a conclusion* His wife 
Parysatis, an artful and ambitious woman, em« 
ployed all her influence over an old and uxorious 
husband, to obtain the kingdom for Cyrus, her 
younger son and peculiar &vourite ; but the 
dying monarch persisted in appointing Artax^ 
erxes his successor to the throne. 

The rivalship of the two brothers, who were 
both at court during the last illness of Darius, 
unhappily degenerated into enmity. The birth 
of Artaxerxes had happened before the accession 
of his father to the throne ; while, on the con- 
trary, Cyrus was bom the son of a king. This 
circumstance greatly increased the indigna- 
tion of the younger brother. The same dis- 
tinction had occasioned Darius Hystaspes, to 
prefer Xerxes the younger of his sons to his elder 
brother Artabazanes. The precedent thus estab- 
lished by such an illustrious monarch might 
have been thought suflicient, to reinforce the par- 
tial arguments of Parysatis ; and the merit and 
abilities that Cyrus discovered at a very early 
age, and which would have enabled him to fill 
the most difficult, and to adorn the most exalted 
station, might have contributed to confirm bis 
title to the throne. When only seventeen, the 
provinces of Lydia, Phrygia, and Cappadocia, 
had been* deputed to his care and jurisdiction* 
The same mandate of Darius, however, that de- 
stroyed his hopes of obtaining the throne of Persia, 
appointed him hereditary and perpetual governor 
of the above-mentioned districts. When Darius 
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was dead, Cyrus, with the three hundred heavy ^ 
armed Greeks, under the command of Xenisus, 
an Arcadian, who had accompanied him to Suza^. 
prepared to leave the Persian court, and to re- 
turn to the government of his provinces ; bat 
when he was about to leave that city, his de- 
parture was retarded by a base and nefarious in* 
tenti(m* Tissaphernes, to whose jurisdiction Ly- 
<iia, Phrygia, and Cappadocia, hBid been com- 
mitted previous to the time in which Cyrus be- 
came governor of those valuable distncts, was 
now at the Persian co^rt^ and hoping to share 
the spoils of the young prince, accused him of 
treason. Artaxerx^s gave orders, thai Cym^ 
should be apprehended ; but the powerfii) pro- 
tection of his mother, who, though she loved only 
one, was beloved, or at least feared, by both her 
sons, defended his life, vindicated his honour, and 
restored him in safety to his dominions in Asia 
mii>or. V 

Cyrus, whose heroic fortitude was known, 
could not be much affected with the danger that 
had threatened his person; but the insult and 
affront offered him by his brother sunk deep into 
his heartf From the moment he recove:rcd hi* 
liberty, he determined to revenge the injury done 
him, and by force of arms to obtain possession 
of the Persian throne, or to perish in the attempt. 
In the eastern countries, where despotism and 
aibitrary power have existed in all tiieir autho- 
rity from the earliest periods of history", there is 
no immediate gradation between the prince aiid 
the people. The subject that is discontented 
with the conduct of his monarch, has scarcely 
any other altemative but to submit* If he be 
galled by servitude, he must at least stifle 
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Ilia afiimosityy be content to suffer deaths or as- 
pire to the supremacy. 

The young prince, of a magnaninious dispo- 
^tiouy naturally preferred the nrad of danger and 
glory for asserting and vindicating his indepen- 
dence ; nor did he think it sufikientt to pimish 
the injustice of Artaxerxes towards him* He 
^ade such preparations as mig^t enable him to 
dethrone his bmther, and to usurp the dominion 
of Persia, defended as it was by a million of 
armed men, and protected not only by the power 
of superstition, but by the splendour of ancient 
renown. This design of Cyrus, extravagant and 
romantic as it appeared at first view, seemed, 
nevertheless, when fully considered, capable of 
being executed* The. young prince possessed 
great and extraordinary resources in the fertility 
and invention of his own mind ; his barbarian 
subjects were united to him in the most fnendly 
and affectionate attachment to his person ; and, 
above all, the fidelity and valour of his Lacedae- 
monian allies gave him the most powerful means 
£>r invading and usurping the Persian empire. 

When we consider the life and the acticms of 
Cyrus, either as they are delivered to us by the 
concurring testimony of his contemporaries, or as 
we observe them in the lustre tb^y reflect, it seems 
evident that he was bom for the honour of human 
nature, and particularly for that of Asia. He 
had been educated, we are told, fix>m the age of 
seven years, ^' to shoot with the lx>\v, to manage 
the horse, and to speak truth." This was agree- 
able to the institutions of the great founder of 
the Persian mon2ux:hy, and seemed well adapted^ 
in an age of simplicity, to form the princes and 
aobles of the state. Cyrus equalled and sur- 
E2 
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passed his companions in all exterior accom« 
plishments; but while his manly beauty, hit 
bodily actitity, and his skill and courage in manag- 
ing the steed, in hunting, and in every military 
exercise, were the admiration of the people, th6 
young prince appears to have estimated such 
supeHicial advantages according to their real 
worth alone^ Integrity of heait was considered 
1^ him as the only solid basis of a fair character : 
honesty was impressed on every action ; his pro* 
mise was sacred, and his friendship sincere and 
inviolable. During the thoughtless and giddy 
season of youth, the 'admonitions of age and ex- 
perience were not neglected 5 opulence, birth, 
and rank,' had for him no allurements ; age and 
virtue wet^ the only objects of his respect; and 
his conduct, equally deserving and singular, 
was justly and universally admired and ap- 
plauded* 

By the most important services, he had de- 
served the gratitude and the esteem of the La- 
cedaemonian republick. Sparta, merely by his 
assistance, had been raised to the sovereignty of 
Greece, and to the command of the sea. Inre- 
turh for the- favours received fi<om the Pen»ah 
prince, the Spartans readily granted his requesty 
and sent into Asia a body - of eight hundred 
heavy-armed men, under the command of the 
intrepid and warlike Cheirisophus. Samius also, 
the Spartan admiral, who had succeeded Ly- 
sander in' the command of the fleet on the Ionian 
coast, received orders from his govemmenty 
faithfoliy to co-operate with Cyrus, and to employ 
his- powerful armament in whatever service the 
Fefsian prince should think proper to recom- 
mend* 
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- Thid behaviour of the SpartaUft, had they dorie 
nothing^ besides, might hove lieen well approved 
by Gyrus, and considered as a grateful return 
for the favours they had received ; especially, as 
by their alliance his possessions on the side of 
Europe were perfectly secured, and he was en- 
slbled, without fbar of daxiger^^ to withdraw the 
garrisons fVoih the western parts of his^dotniniotlt 
and thet^by to aughient the strength of his army* 
But the zeal and attachment of the Spartans 
carried them still farther : he was permitted to 
raise forces in any part of their dominions ; and 
the generoi^s munificetice of Cyrus had obtained 
numerous pai^isans, properly qualified to o^lect 
£lnd to command tiiose vduable levies* Of the 
Grecians devoted to the interest and glory of 
die Persian prince, were Clearchus the Spartan^ 
Menon the Thessalian, Piexenus the Bokftmn, 
Agias the Arcadian, apd Socrates the Achaean. 
These generals soob raised from their respective 
republicks moi^e ^an ten thousand heavy-armed 
men, and neAr three thousand archers and tar* 
geteers* 

The haughty indolence of the Persians was 
lulled into security, and deceived by the silence 
^and celerity with which CyrUs made his prepa- 
mtibns; Alcibiades, however, who then resided 
at Grynium, in Phrygia, under the protection of 
Phamaba^^s, was apprised of the designs of 
Cyrus. Moved by resentment to* Sparta, or 
ambitious of obtsdning the favour of Arlaxencesy 
he requested the satrap to allow him an escort, 
that he might undertake a journey to Su2a, and 
acquaint the Peman monarch with the vast 
preparations and hostile intentions of his brother* 
fiut PhamabazuB, though he possessed not the 
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merit, desired the reward of the discovery. In- 
stead, therefore, of coinpl]ring with the request 
of the unfortunate Alcibiades, he g^tified the 
selfishness and cruelty of the Lacedaemonian go- 
vemroent, as we before had occasion to observe^, 
by the destruction of the Athenian exile. 

Nothing, however, could rouse the Persian 
monarch &om the profound security of his re- 
pose. Cyrus completed his levies without mo- 
lestation, and almost without suspicion; and 
B. C. ^^ prepared to march from the Ionian 
400. coast into Upper Asia, with an army of 
one hundred thousand barbaiians, and 
more than thirty thousand Greeks. His Ibrce 
having assembled at Sardis, the Pei'sian prince 
was carried, by the activity of his resentment or 
ambition, with the utmost celerity towards Up- 
' per ^ia. In a journey of twelve hundred miles, 
his forces encountered fewer difficulties than 
might hfive been expected* They travelled 
through the central provinces of Lydia, Phrygia, 
Cappadocia; they traversed the mountains of 
Cilicia ; and passed, without meeting resistance, 
through Syria; they then crossed the Eu- 
phrates, at Thapsacus; and, after penetrating 
the desert, entered the territory of Babylon. 

The viceroys of Lycaonia and Cilicia, though 
no ways anxious to defend the throne of Artax- 
erxes, were, nevertheless, solicitous to protect 
their own respective provinces. The former 
having attempted, without strength or courage, 
to resist the invadii^ army, cKperienced the se- 
verity of the enemy, who plundei^ and deso- 
lated the distiict over which he presided. Syen- 
nesis, governor of Cilicia, fearing the same fate, 
ondes^voured .to avail himself of the natural 
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Strength of his province) the southern beHmdariei' 
of whicih art washed by the sea, and which is de- 
fended on other sides by the winding branches of 
mount Taurus* Syennesis iiad placed his troopa 
in a narrow pas8» called the gates of Cilicia) suf- 
ficient only to admit one chariot at a timey and 
which) had he cMitinued to occupy the poat» 
might have easily prevented the passage of an 
army. But the timid Cilictan did not trust to 
arms alone for the de^ce of his country : he 
9f^Vlt lus beautiful queen Epyaxa to meet Cynia 
on the frontiers o[ Phrygian who presented the 
young |Mince9 and her acknowledj^ liego-lord; 
and superior, with gold, silver, and other coetly 
gifts ; . but the greatest and most valuable c^ 
her presents were her youth and beauty, wbich^ 
it is said, she submitted to Cyrus^ The Persian 
prkice, after entertaining her with magnificence- 
and distinction, restored her to Cilidaby a nearer 
i5oad. 

.Cyrus added a considerable: body of Greeks 
to the escort which accompanied' this lady. The 
gre{it<r part , Of ' these tit>ops arrived at Tarsuv 
before the rest of the army reached the gates of 
Ciliciav Having plundered this large and opu<« 
lent city, they took up their residence there for 
some time. During their abode in. Tarsus, the 
Greeks became corrupted and enervated with 
luxury and prosperity ; they disdained to d$ty 
their commanders, nor would they continae 
their journey. Clearchus and the Spartan se-' 
nate were well acquainted with the views of Cy« 
rus ; but the design of marching to Babylon; 
was carefully concealed irom the soldiers, lest 
their impatience, or their fears, might be alarm* 
ed by th^ prospect: of such a long and dangeroua 
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undertaking. But at Tarsus they discovered 
th^ suspicions of the deceit, and loud and licen- 
tious clamour ensued: the majesty of Cyrus 
was insulted ; they reproached the treachery of 
their generals; and their resentment was about 
tio vent itself in open sedition, when Clearchus 
hy his address appeased the ferment of the 
soldiers. 

He secretly communicated to Cyrus what 
part he was about to act, and his endeavours to 
make the affair take a favourable turn. He 
then openly embraced the cause of the soldiers, 
pretended that he was greatly affected with their 
grievances, and eagerly concurred in every mea- 
sure that seemed proper to remove them. By 
his eloquence and address, he diverted the de- 
sign of immediate hostility. An assembly was 
convened for deliberating on the most likely and 
^mident measures to be pursued^ in the present 
posture of affairs: many gave their own opt^ 
nion; but others spoke according to the direc* 
tions of Clearchus. One of the counsellors, 
whose speech was heard with applause, advised 
to pack up their baggage, and to demand guides 
or ships from Cyrus, to facilitate their return. 
Another rose to observe the folly of tiiis request 
from a man, whose measures they had endea- 
voured to thwart, and whose purposes they had 
attempted to defeat. They would not surely 
trust in those guides, that the enemy should give 
them ; nor cotSdd it be expected, that Cyrus would 
furnish them with ships, which were so necessary 
for the success of^his expedition. It was, there- 
fore, at length unanimously resolved, that com- 
miasioners should be appointed to treat with 
Cyrus, that he mi^ht either, by granting th« 
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demaniis of the Greeks, prevail on them to 
accompany him, or that the Persian prince 
would permit them to return home. Cyrus, how* 
ever, promised each of the Greeks a darick and a 
half, instead of a darick, of monthly pay, and by 
these means all differences were adjusted* 

Ihis storm being appeased, they marched 
through Cilicia, passed the Euphrates, and, ad- 
vancing through the desert into the plains of Ba- 
bylon, met, near Cynaxa, the numerous and for- 
midable army of Artaxerxes* Clearchus posted 
the Greeks near the river Euphrates, lest the)r 
should be surrounded by the enemy* Cyrus de« 
ured him to advance opposite to the king's 
guard, because if they should be broken, the 
enemy would immediately give way on all sides. 
The Spartan general replied, that he considered 
it necessary to remain in his present situation, 
and that he would be careful to do every thing 
in his power to make matters go well. 

This disobedience of Clearchus, and the im« 
petuosity of Cyrus, however, destroyed the fbr« 
tune of the day, in which the fate of Persia and the 
renown > of Greece were alike involved* Clear- 
chus, by skilful evolutions, eluded the armed 
chariots and cavalry of the enemy ; and the mar- 
tial a^)earance and accla^lations of the Greeks 
routed the opposing crowd, who could not with- 
stand or endure the sight of their regular army, 
and burnished arms* The martial sounds of their 
harmonious peans, intermixed with the clanging 
of their spears against their brazen bucklers, as- 
tonished and terrified the enemy.^ Artaxerxes, 
seeing that the Greeks were every where victo- 
rious, and that none of his soldiers could oppose 
them in front, gave orders to his men to wheel 
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hew commander of the Persian trooEps belongings 
to Asia minor, bad assembled his forces in their 
former encampment, where he purposed to con- 
tinue during that day, in order that the Greeks 
might have time to join him ; but if they delayed^ 
he intended to march the next morning td wards 
Ionia* As soon as the consternation of the 
Greeks was somewhat subsided, " Would to Hea- 
ven," said Clearchus, " that Cyrus were alive I 
but, since he is not, let Ariaeus know, that we 
have conquered the troops of Artaxerxes, and 
that, as there is no enemy to resist our arms, if he 
will come hither we will place hina on the Per- 
sian throne." 

The next iAomiftg, however, heralds arrived 
from Artaxerxes, amongst whom was Philinus, 
a fugitive Greek, and esteemed by Tissaphemes* 
This man, speaking for his colleagues, command* 
ed them in the king's name, to lay down their 
arms, and to beg the monarch's panlon at the 
gate of his pavilion* This demand was heard 
with universal indig^tion* One desired him 
to tell the king to come and take them ; whilst 
another observed, that it was better to die than 
to deliver up their arms* Xenophon spoke to 
the following effect : " You see, O Philinus, that 
we have nothing left, but our arms and our va- 
lour. Whilst we possess the one, we can avml 
ourselves of the other. But should we be in- 
duced to deliver up our arms, we shall be obliged 
to surrender our persons* Think not, there- 
fore, tliat we will throw away the only advaoi- 
tages we enjoy. On the contrary, be assured, 
that, relying on our weapons, and our valour, 
we will dispute with you the advantages which 
you possess." These sentiments of Xenophon 
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were enforced by Clearchus and the rest of the 
army ; and Philinus, unable to discover the im- 
^lecfiate designs of the Greeks, returned with his 
cdleagues to the Persian camp* 

In the mean time, Ariacus sent deputies to in- 
form the Greeks, that there were many Persians 
of greater consideration than himself, who would 
not permit him to be their king. He desired 
they would join him with all expedition ; and 
obserred, that, if they delayed, he would return 
with all haste to Ionia* The army, therefore, 
immediately m&rched, in order of battle, to the 
encampment of Ariscus. A mutual alliance^ 
•was entered into betwewi the Persian and Gre- 
cian commanders, by which they bound them- 
selves to perform to each other the duties of 
&ithfol and affectionate confederates^ This 
treaity being ratified by a solemn sacrifice, they 
deliberated on the plan of their intended journey ; 
and it was at length determined, that instead 
of traversing the desolated country, through 
which they had passed, their course should be 
directejd northwards, where they imight hope to 
avoid the desert, acquire provision in plenty, 
and cross the great rivers, which diminish near 
their source, with less diSiculty and danger. It 
was also resolved, to perform their first marches 
with^ as much expedition as possible, that they 
might get out of the reach of the king's troops. 
. It is evident, that the plan proposed had the 
appearance of a flight; but fortune directed 
them more' gloriously. The Grecian firmness 
and courage had a powerful efiect on the coun- 
sels of Artaxerxes, who sent heralds the day 
following to treat with them about a truce. Tis- 
saphernes, in the name of the king, concluded 
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Ihat agreement \Vith the Greciks, which proredk 
so calamitous but honoiAtibte to fhdm, in^^ie 
consequences that ensued* The ttatrap engdlgec^' 
on the part of hb master, to fum&h them wilh 
proyision, to procurci them fridndty treatment 
m the countries through whicU the^r passed^ 'and 
to conduct them faithKilIy iiito Greece. On the^ 
other hand) the Creeks covenanted, that thb^r 
would abstain from ravaging the tentomes of 
Artaxerxes, and that they woidd pay for anyi 
supplies that were granted them^' - 

Ti^saphemes, hoD^ever, though he ited . pM^ 
miised to hasten bis returns froim uie king, d^ajr^ 
ed twenty da jrs. Ihii^ng ttt^ tkmfy ' tihe Persianir 
availed themselves of the opportunity of pmcw 
tiding with Ariaiis* That barbarian^ bf the ak 
hiremeats of rewards, or the dread of puniftfaK 
hient, but still more, perhaps, by the warm^soli- 
citation of his relatiotis and fHends, was totally 
detached from the interest of his Greciati ttllles« 
Previous to Ihe- attiyal of Tifesaphemes, tho 
Greeks greatly suspected the deciignsof Ariieu9| 
but no sooner did the satrap return, than th6 
two Persian annies itticamped fogetheif. iF'or 
some time, however, lib open hostility Wa^ conl-> 
minted, and the Greeks, according to treaty, were 
furnished with a market. But TissaphemefL 
endeavoured to increase the^ difficulties of theif 
jouraey, and led them, by many windings and 
turnings, through the. canals and mardhes be« 
tween the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

Having arrived on the banks of the ritef 25a^ 
batus, which flows eastward from the mountiiina 
of Media, ^e Grecian generals, and particularly 
Clearchus, who had long seen and lamented th« 
unfortunate jealousies^ that had arisen betweea 
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, the Greeks and Peruans, propostd a conference 
of the commanders, that they might explain and 
remove the obstacles of agreement. This mea- 
sure was agreeable to all, and, therefore, was im« 
mediately acceded to. Five generals, and twen- 
ty captains of the Greeks, accordingly, repsured 
to the camp of Tissaphemes : only two hun- 
dred soldiers followed them, under pretence of 
going to miarket.. The Grecian generals, Clear- 
chus, Menon, Agias, Proxenus, and Socrates^ 
were conducted into the apartment of the sa^ 
trap* This separation occasi<Hied distrust; 
which .was heightened by observing, that the 
barfaarians were provided with arms. Sooa 
after, upon a signal being given, those without 
the camp were cut to pieces, and the generala 
apprehended* 

When the Greeks, in their encampment, had 
received intelligence of the treacherous conduct 
of the Persians, they raa to their arms, and ex- 
pected an immediate assault. The cowardly 
barbarians, however^ instead of attempting to 
accomplish their designs by operand hoooucable . 
war, continued to employ ardfice and perfidy* 

They sent Aci^eus, Arteazus, and Mithridates, 
persons of great credit with Cyrus, to the Gre- 
cian camp ; and with them three hundred Peiv 
»ans clad in complete aiTnour*^ When, they 
drew near to the Greeks, a herald proclaimed^ 
that if any of their generals or captsdns were 
present, they, should advance^ and be made ac* 
quainted with the pleasure of Artaxerxes* Chei- 
riaophus the Spartan, who, next to ClearchuS) 
had hitherto commanded the army, was absent 
with a.pacty of foreigners. But Cleanor, the 
Orchomenian, and Sophonetus the Stypapha^ 
F2 
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Itfui) the oDly remaining general^ cantiottBly pio- 
ceeded from the camp, aocompamcd by Xeno- 
phon the Athenian,. a volunteer in the army^ 
who was desirous t>f hearing tidings of liis friend 
Proxenus* 

. When they arrited witinn hearing of the bar- 
barians, Arisus 45aid, >' Clearchus, O Grecians^ 
having been fbiind guiltj of perfidy and treasoni. 
has been punished, with death* Menem and 
Proxenns, who discovered his designs, are ho? 
BOQred and rewarded.. The king demands your 
arms, which are now his property, since they 
belonged to CyrtjSy who was his vassal." To 
this Cleanor replied, in the name of the rest, 
and reproached him with perfidy, for having 
betrayed the friends and bene&ctors of Cyrus 
his master ; and for co-operating with the enemy 
of that prince, the treatheraus and impious Tis- 
saphemeB. Arieus attempted to defend himself 
from this accusation, by alleging the . criminal 
eonduct of Clearchus : upon, which Xenoplioo 
observed, *^ If Clearchus were guilty of pei^ury, 
he has suffered justly. .But where are. Prosier 
nus and'Menon, who. a^e your benefactors, and 
our commandevs ? Since they are friends to both 
parties, let them be sent, to. advise us what is 
best to be done*" To this request, so reason- 
able and just as it appeared, the barbarians Gould 
make no answer ; and having conferred a ivtiile 
together, they departed to their camp. Theie 
mean dupMK:ity in this interview sufiiciefitly inr 
dicated the unhappy £ite of the Grecian com* 
Inlanders, who were kept for some time in close 
Confinement, and afterward sent to Artaxerxes, 
hj- whom they were commanded to be put to 
4eath.. 
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Tht.Jffi£r»^&rMceeyJrtm the Commencetatnt of the 
. fimnmnlfk'Iiteffm^iffifhesTtnThcmandQreektvn* 
dcrXemfihmf tothcJ^ettc€iof*4tttalcidM, 

. .... 4 J I 

THE terror and:«knn^ trMc^<liad Mthertp 
preyaikd ia tihe Grecian camp^ wene HKsm 
converted into consternation and desp&ir. The 
aflftictions 6f the.Gmeks seemed completedy by 
the dvefbdfiil xlLtastrophe that had befellen their 
unfintimat^ iGoihmenders* . Thefy were tvelre 
bttfvlnd.. miles dntaht feom their native land; 
\ritlioat fnends, . and . wiifcfaout allies ; hemmed in 
by jiYors ja^dmonDtains^ whidi now appeared as 
so. many insunhoiuiBtable barriers ; and threaten^ 
ediiy fiuntne^andtbe resentment of a treacherous 
and penfidiotia qnemy-' They reiected, that it 
1VIS dimgeroils to dejpart; but still more danger* 
ens toremfidB* Pmiision coald only be pm* 
cHie^ ibythe : poiatf of it|ie • sword, ^verj coua> . 
try woQld be fiost^ltb tb^hi, 4uidwben they had 
eoequeicd one enemy, another woirid. be ready 
toreoahnethem* Th^ had no cavalry to pur* 
Boe.lfie bsrbaiisfiB. in their flighty or to elud^ 
their, pursuit; wtory itself woi^ be almost 
friiilkas ; but defeat wonld be certain ruin* 
•. .Thefle considerations, together with dxe fan- 
cied im^siradion of a dr^m, impelled Xenophon 
to^ imiertake^ amidst the general dejection and 
dismay, the care of Jas owti and of the pubMck 
safety. . An assemiiy of the captains b^ng ooo^ 
vened, he represented io th^m* £aithfolly the 
pcesent nt^ntSon s»^ tbinr ^Skis&y but exhOxte4 
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them, at the same time, not to suffer them- 
selves to &n into despair. In every circum- 
stance fortitude will afford relief. The bar- 
barians had deceived but not conquered them. 
Their treacherous behaviour had made thenpi 
odious and detestable to Heaven and to men. 
The gods, he said, were the umpires of the con- 
test, and would not &il, by their assistance and 
proted^n, to make the cause of justice and va- 
lour prevail over the mere superiority of strength 
and nuihbers. 

.Xenophon having coramaineated these senti-^ 
ments to his hearers, the principal officers of the 
army were next assembled, to whom he address- 
ed a similar discourse.^ Every argument that 
religion, philosophy, and experience, could sug*- 
gest, were urged by him, to encourage them to 
expect success from their own bravery and the 
favour of Heaven, and to disdain any offers (^ac- 
commodation from men, whose perfidious friend- 
ship had been more hurtfiil than their open en- 
mity. They all applauded the sendments of the 
Athenian ; and Cheirisof^us, the Spartan^ gene- 
ral, exhorted them, without lo»» of time, to elect 
jcommanders in the room of those whom they> 
had lost. Timasion, Xanthicles, Cleanoi;, Phi- 
lysias, succeeded the late ge&eials, and Xeno* 
phon supplied the place, of Pinxenus. They de- 
termined to disencumber themselves of all imne- 
cessary baggage, which might impede their 
march, and to expfc>re the soun;e& c^lhe Tigris 
and the Euphrates. Their army was insteoaded 
to be formed into the shape dl a hollow square, 
and thus to oppose the valour of theur battahons^ 
on every side, to the enemy. 

The Gi!eeks consumed the greater.part of th^ 
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dnij in' pf^panCtions fot' thdr det^aotor^ ; ahd^ 
in the afternoon, having crossed the Zabatu»> 
tik 'iir6ap& p^stmed thetir joutfbey, in the disposi- 
tloti alrfeady men^ned.' They had not, how- 
€v€fy ptot&tditd 'fdtfi iKrhen the Persian archers 
add ^Iki^i^ began tb hi^^ai^ the rear of the army. 
T^ W{^ these light dkirmislie^s was no very 
ea^y niiatte^, but to tmidk- thefn^ without suffer, 
ifig in the assauk comslderabte Idss^ was a thing 
icnpodsl^le.' They ebidd iiot;be overtaken by the 
h<^v^4uiued soldiers, or eveti by the targe- 
%e^ m a Htfie tiioe ;• bndthe enemy could notb^ 
piEi^tlbd, il^itfiocd pilrt of the^umy being cut q£fi 
X«nd^M, howcfver, tnade an atteilipt, bt!it many 
of hiS'lnieH w«»re' Wbunded) and he brought hi^ 
trM>pB back to the cam{> disheattetied and cHs^ 
gf»eed« ' ...... 

: %1te.6re«l^ n6w-^stfnil 4the wimt of cavalty 
md 6f fight-^i^ed soldler«» They therefore! 
<lqiiipjj(^ Sty df tMr' baggage horses $ ahd tfta 
y^Mftdf RhbdiAtis were di^awn Irom the ranb$) 
wfio fbi»nii^ed*thfenlsdves wkh slh)gs and leaders 
bid^,<«^hkh they ^htt^Hf t#ie« as fei' as (he ston^ 
mn^tHf^ by i^ bii^mismth .Of these mtn^ 
lifCf we)^ ni6i^te^ and pmvid^' with buff coatu 
and^o«*diet9 ; khd l«y<iius, aA Athenian, was ap« 
pqkit6d40^edtl^x)IUutdthem; -The utility of these 
|^»i^^t!ori(( Wad soon visible, when the enemy 
ptneWed the aiwault/ with a thousand horse, and 
fouf thonsMid '^liager^ The' Persian detach-^ 
ment hkd no sooner- ap{u*oa£hed within the reach 
pf darts, than the* horsemen of Lyeius fell furi*. 
olisiy m tliem> attd they fled in scattered disor^ 
dci>. • The Greeks ptor^ing,^ tobk many prison-i 
^i*d)'aitd 'in-erdeF to create the greater horrof 
In the n*kb of these cowardly atid perfidious 
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enemies, the bodies of the slaiii were terriUf 
mangled. 

After these advantages, they continued their 
march along the banks of the Tigris and the 
vestem boundaries of Media, where they met 
with many rich and populous villages, that sup- 
plied them with plenty of provision; ^d they 
soon approached the mountains of the Cardu- 
chians, where the cavalry of the enemy couid noi 
longer annoy them* The Tigris, on their left,, 
was so deep and rapyiy that the paasa|g;e appeared 
absolutely insurmountable: and nevertheless, 
it was diought necessary to pass the river*- 
Whilst the Greeks were in suspense what course 
to pursue, a certain Rhodiaa undertook to deli-< 
ver them out of their perplexity, on condition' 
that they jvould give him a talent, as a rewards 
for his trouble. Being asked what materials he 
should want for his purppse^ he told them they 
must get two thousand leathern bs^^s, which 
might be procured by flaying the sheep, goats,, 
oxen, and, asses, which the countiy afforded in 
great numbers. The skins, n^yst be blowo, &s* 
tened at the ends, ^d tied together hy the girths 
belonging to the sumpter horses, then covered 
with fascines, and lastly with earth. ^' I shall 
make use," said he, ^^ of stones instead of an- 
chors. Every bag will bear two men, who will 
be prevented from slipping by means, of the &&• 
cines and earth, a<ad they will be wafted across 
the river by the rapidity of the current, with 
very little labour to themselves." 
. This ingenious contrivance was highly ap-«> 
proved, but not carried into executipn;. as .the 
Greeks received intelligence, that the road 
through the country of the Qanluohiim w<yaUl 



t:otiduct them to the spacious and plentiful pro- 
vinces of Armenia* Thither, therefore, they 
inarched, regardless of the report that a hun- 
dred thousand Persians had been defeated, and 
cut to pieces, by those fierce barbariai^s. When 
the Greeks approached, the Carduchians betook 
themselves to their fastnesses, and left the houses 
and villages in the plain to the mercy of the in- 
vaders. The troops did no injury, but they 
could not procure, by their inoffensive beha- 
viour and invitations of peace, the friendship of . 
those men, who were the coftimoh enemies of 
the Greeks, of the Persians, and of the whole 
human race. Every of^rtunity was ti^en to 
impede the march of the army. They Were not 
prepared for a close engagement, but they ex- 
celled all other nations in the use and strength 
•of their bows, which were three cubits long, 
and which they bent by pressing the lower part 
with the foot. The arrows Were nearly as long 
us the bows, and their points were so sharp, that 
they would pierce the firmest shields and cors- 
lets. Their superior knowledge in factics, and 
their valpur, were fully employed by the Greeks, 
in repelling or eluding the attacks of these dan- 
gerous enemies, who did more hurt to the Greeks 
in seven days, than the Persians did in as many 
weeKS. 

At length, however, they arrived at the river 
■Cantrites, which forms the boundary of Arme- 
nia ; and during the month of January, the 
"Greeks traversed the fruitful pl^ns of that 
country. Teribazus, the Persian governor of 
the proiince, entered into a treaty with the ge- 
nerals, to supply them with provision, provided 
they abstained from hostilities j but he having 
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treachetQUiA}r t>roh&n the treaty, the Greeks ha4 
immedis^terecQurse to arm^ pursued .the perfv- 
dious govprpofj arid plundered his csimp. The 
day foUowhigi a jmQPe dangerous occurrence 
Uefel thein. Being: obliged to encsimp in t\i^ 
open air, without &re and victuals) th^'snocf fell 
in such quantities 4^unng the night3 |:hat the 
men with their arnxs were com^tely cov/ered. 
Some lost ^eir sigl^ by the glare of the snow* 
and others were so* benumbed with the piercing 
coldness of tthe north wind, that they were de- 
prived of th<e u^ of their hands apd feet. Xe» 
nophon cq>\M pcarcely ' keep the vc^en in^motion, 
who, laying themselves down, pr^este^ they 
would go no farther, but (fie there. They en- 
deavoured to defend their ey^ from the effect 
of the snow, by wearing something of a darki§l> 
}me befoire thejii ) ^^hilie ^ntinu^ mptipn pr^r 
Berveid the left during the day, and in tjie nigh^ 
they >i^ere stripped ba^e. . 

; They ^exit appi^ched the country of th^ 
Taochian^ who, being alarmed. witK the reppt^ 
of an unknown enenay, abandopecfthe vill^i^s 
)n the pl^n, and, with th^r wjbi^es, ch^l^n, 
and cattle^ betook themselves tp ^ mountains. 
Their provision also li^ l^eep carried thither; 
^inj^muchx that the Gi-eeks fqi^ themsely^ uii- 
der the necessity of attacking those fastnesses* 
The barbariaps endeavoured txy defend theni- 
^Ive^, by rpiUng large stones down the preci- 
pices on the invaders; but when these missile 
weapons ye re exhausted, the Greeks made themr 
selves masters of. the heights, and the wom^n 
threw first their children down the rocks, and 
then themselves- This frantic act of despair 
was followed by the men ; and the Greeks took 
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fsw ^lisonersy bbt obtsuiaed a coBsiflerable imm^ 
ber of sheep> oxen, and asse8« 

The army theii proceeded, with great celerity, 
throug^h the bleak and dreary country of the 
Chalybeaas ; in which part of Uieir Journey they 
matched about one hundred and nfty miles itk 
seven days. The Chalybeans were the fiercest 
nation in all those parts : they had linen corslets, . 
gi^eaves, and helmets for their defence ; a short 
fis^hion was hung at their girdle; and the3r 
niade tise of pikes fifteen cubits in length, with 
Which they attacked an enemy. At the approach 
ai the Greeks, they were so far from betraying 
any symptom of fear or of flight, that they sung 
and danced. They boldly defended their yi)« 
lages anid property ; and die Greeks could ob- 
tain no supply from this waiiike but inhospitable 
peopile* • 

' THey now passed the nver Harpasus, which 
^vides the tervftories' of the Chalybeans and 
Scythians ; and met with no opposition during 
lliek* joumgr' through the country of this latter, 
people. When they had arrived on the top of 
mount Th^ches, a place held in particular de* 
TG^Ion by die inhaSiitants, the vanguard alarm^ 
ed the resfr of their army with their acclam^f 
tions. Xenopbon, who . commanded : the rear, 
hearing the noise, concluded that thie army waa 
attacked by an enemy, and therefore advanced 
with all expedition to the assistance of theli; 
domrades. But haflring arrived nearer, they. 
were seized with the most, pleasing sensadohs^ 
when their ears were saluted from eveiy quarter 
with the repetition, " The seal the seal" They 
were filled with transports of tumultuary joy, 
at the sight of an object which they bad so long 
Vol. IV. G 
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wished in vaih ; it recalled to their tninds more 
distinctly and forcibly the recollection of their 
parents, their friends, their relations, their coun- 
try, and every thing near and dear to thein» 
The soldiers, with tears in their eyes, embraced 
each other, and then their commanders; the 
sympathetic affection was communicated to the 
whole army, and became so g^at, that a mo- 
nument of stones was reared on the occasion* 
This mount was covered with the arms of bar- 
barians, and was intended as a trophy of their 
memorable msut^h through so many hostile and 
populous nations. 

The clistant prospect of the Euxine-seat whicli 
they had now discovered, occasioned the Greeks 
to forget that they were nearly sixty miles from, 
it, and that the territory wMch intervened con- 
sisted of the trackless forests of the Macroniansy 
and the abrupt and intricate windings -of the 
Colchian mountains. By means, however, of & 
pei*son among the Grecian targeteers, who un- 
derstood the language of the barbarians, and 
had been carried when a youth to Athens, where 
he had served as a slave, they were enabled to 
hold friendly intercourse with the Macronians, 
who supplied them with provision, and con- 
ducted them, ift three days, to the western fron- 
tier of Colchos. 

The Colchians, being at enmity with the colo- 
nies of the Greeks, tliat flourished on the shores 
^f the Euxme sea, occupied the heights, and 
prepared to dispute tlieir passage. If the Greeks 
shouM advance against them in the form of ^, 
phalanx*", Xenophon was sensible that the in.^ 

• The phalanx was a company, and frequently the 
^yhoje body of an army, arr^ged in such or4er» that their 
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equalities of the ground would break the ranks 
of the Greeks, and the centre becoming disor- 
dered, the enemy, by means of their superior 
numbers, would outreach either wing of the 
army. It was, therefore, at first agreed to ex- 
tend the phalanx in front ; and there being very 
few men left in file, the fronC of the Greeks 
would nearly equal that of the Colchian's : but 
it was aflerward n found necessary to divide the 
lleavy-armed men into companies of a hundred 
each, and that every division should compose a 
separate column. In this form attacking the 
enemy, they completely routed them; and now 
found themselves within two days march of the 
Euxine sea, and no enemy able to oppose their 
passage .thither- 

Amidst the formidable hostility of numerous 
nations, that inhal^ted the banks of the Euxine, 
several Grecian cities arose at different inter^ 
itals, which enlivened the gloom of barbarism, 
and- displayed the superiority and glory of arts 
and* arms. None however, was more ancient 
or more renowned than Sinope, situated on a 
narrow isthmus, annexing a fertile peninsula to 
the province of Paphlagonia. This city had 
sent out many colonies to different parts of the 

fltrength was almost incvedible, and they could endure any 
fhock, however violent. Polibius. describes the phalanx 
as a square battalion of pikemen, consisting of sixteen ia 
flank and fl?e hundred in front. The soldiers stood so 
close together, that the pikes of the fifth rank extended 
three feet beyond the front of the battalion. Those who 
were too far distant fronr the front to render any service 
with their pikes, couched them oi) the shoulders of them 
that stood before them, and the pikes being locked toge* 
ther in file, they pressed forward to the support of the 
front. Fotter*t Gr. Jtntiq, • . 
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east and west, in one df which). named Trape- 
zus, or Trebisond) th^ :Grepk3 met a friendly 
reception; after they, bad.spetl^mol?e thaii a ye^ar 
in almost continual trayelli^g and warfare* . 
- After staying here for spm^ time, tnd. cele-? 
brating, with. much. f>iE»»p :4nd , festivity, . the 
gymnastic games and; e^emtes p^jaliar:tp the 
Grecian nation^ Cheicisophus waa disp^t^he^ U> 
the Hellespont, to procure shj|>sjfrom Anaxibiu^; 
the Sp8&tan. admiral in that 9ea» y^evei^ weebl 
elapsed, and they h^al^j npj^ng: rf Xhejriao* 
phus, or of any assistance from, the .Spai$an 
admiral,., /Fbeyj howevei:, coUeQted such ^ num-> 
bet of vessels* as «night sterv;ey.tfe transport. t(^ 
Cerasus the aged, the.infirmj lj»e >KQmen, and 
^gg^ge ; ^^le the strength of th^ ftrmy passed 
by tend. , : - : . . ' t. .:..." 

. After xeiriainiag here, for Moae time, . to disi 
pose of the booty they, had acquired, toj proeuce 
nece8sarie&9.«nd.to review their army, which was. 
found to consist of eigh1« thouftand' six hundred 
men, the resit having perished.!^ fatigue, «rar» 
cxdd, and. sickness, they pursued. their joumejr 
through the country of the Mosyna^cianis.^ Tho 
army next proceeded throogh.the districts of the 
Chalybians, and arrived in the. country of the 
Tyberenians, who treated the Greeks with much 
friendship and respect, and conducted thentwith 
much kindness and civility to the city of Coty- 
ora, a colony of the Sinopians. ' ^ 

It might have been 'expected, that the Greeks,^ 
having arrived among their friends and ; lela-i 
tions, would have been disposed to enjoyjin 
peace afid securi^, the fruits of their past la- 
bours and dangers : and if they were not in- 
clined to expose themselves to the hoistilities of 
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the inhabitants of Paphlagonia and Bitbynia, 
they might have waited until ships had arrived 
from Sinope and Heraclea, or from the Spartan 
admiral in the Hellespont ; but it is a more dif- 
ficult matter to conquer the passions, than to 
overcome an external enemy. The nearer they 
approached their native country, in the raor& 
real danger did their apparent security involve 
them. They had baffled, during the coarse of 
a long and laborious journey, the open attacks 
and insidious conduct of the hostile barbarians, 
whose country they had traversed ; but the air 
of a Gredan colony dissolved the discipline and 
union, which the fear of the enemy had hitherto 
preserved. While in the east, the Greeks had 
acted with unanimity and friendship ; they now 
began to feel the &tal effects of their provincial 
distinctions. Separate interests and opposite 
deugns influenced the army : the wealthy were 
desirous of ^tuming^ to their native country ; 
while those who had accumulated no riches, 
proposed to plunder friends and foes, Greeks 
and barbarians. The generals of the army held 
in contempt the tcoopa that served under them; 
whilst the soldiers clamoured against and in- 
sulted their commanders. 

Xenophon, whose designs and intentions have 
been fully justified by himself, was ambitious of 
£arming a settlement of Grecbns on the coast 
of tlie Euxine, which might soon render itseir 
superior to all the other colonies in that neigh- 
bourhood, or perhaps to any hi Asia. On the 
southern shores of the Euxine, there were many 
large and majestic forest trees, wonderfully 
adapted to the building of ships. There were 
also convenient b^bours £or vessels^ and the 
G2 
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neiglibouring tetritoiy iaboiindtd < with i»Ky itoA^ 
and every other commodity necessary for.caising 
and supporting a naval posver* But thia noble 
design, which might jiave been extitmely. usefol 
and honpurable to .the- ai*my.». was de&aiedt bf 
the mean distiust of the enemies .of X^nophon; 
They accused ,him of forming wiM and danger* 
ous schemes ; and insinuated that his intentions 
were to keep, the soldiers from homo, that they 
might continue his dependants ;. and) . while thef 
risked their, own- safety, pr^ure fi»* him famo 
and fortune* 

Whilst they remaiited at Hetaclea^ Cheiriso-» 
phus returned with, ssessels fram the. Spartan 
admiral) but the number was not sufficient for 
transporting the whole army... Chagrined at 
this disappointment, and discontented: with the 
conduct) of their, commanders, the troops focmed 
a rash and dangercnia : project vof dindinginto 
separate bodies, and of prosecuting thetrjbur^ 
ney through !l^thynia to Byzantium^ a distance 
of two hundred .miles. la this expedition th^ 
Greeks lost, above a thousand nlea^:but the de» 
structipn would have, been much, gf^ater, had 
not the, geoeixnis activity of Xenof£on induced 
him to lead his own troops in the same direc* 
tion that those- pkirsued who had weakly deserted 
his standitrd. - Cheirisophus died soon after, and 
the ohief. command devolving on Xenopho^ he 
conducted them safe to Byzantium. 

No sooner had they arrived near it, than the 
mutinous .spirit • of the Grecian, soldiers was 
again in ferment; and their behaviour terrified 
iht inhabitants of those countries. . The Lace* 
dscmonian garrison in the city feared the assist* 
ance of suph dangerous aUias f . andPhamabazusy 



the Persian sieitrap, farmed for HBe safety of his 
province, made proposals U> Anaxibius, to have 
them pemo¥^d into Eur6pe» Attured b)r the 
bribes of the satrap, Anaxibitis aiki his 8«icces«- 
aor Aristarchus made promises to Uic Greeks^ 
which they had Aeither the inclination nor «bi- 
lity to perfortn: Thfe troops,. enraged at thi». 
disappointment, and at the treachery of the 
Spartan commanders^ ivould have attacked and' 
plundered Byzantium, had not theiAUthority and 
the prudence of Xenophen restrained them. 

He besought them with tears and entreaties^ 
aot to sully the honour they had acquired by a 
€ampaign ever memorable^ and for a retreat 
conducted through so many hostile and barba-^ 
sous nations* They had already attempted ta 
dedirone the Persian monarch ; and if they also 
riiould excite the resentment of Sparta, what 
would be the consequence bitt the destrucdon of 
Ihemselves ? Athens, in the height of her splen- 
dour and power> sovereign of all the islands^ 
possessed of a great number of cities both in 
Asia and Europe, wkh an armament of four- 
hundred gallies, and an immense revenue and: 
suin in her treasury, had not been able to oppose 
the arms and the power of Sparta. If, therefore, 
they attacked Byzantium, they asssiulted the do«^ 
minions of a people'whose valour vtras irresistible, 
and whose vengeance it was impossible for them, 
to av<Md. 

These ^arguments, repressed the mutinous dis- 
position of the Greeks for the present ; but no- 
thing icould have restrained them long from 
attempting enterprises of a similar nature, had 
not an occasion presented itself of employing 
thein dangerous activity in the service of Seu- 
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thes, a bold mi saccessful adventurer of lawet 
Thracel The father of Seuthes, whose name 
was Masades, reigned over some of the inha- 
bitants on the European shores of the Euxine 
and Propontis ; but his subjects expelling him from 
his dominions, he sought refuge with Medocus^ 
king of tiie Odrysians, the most powerfiil tribe 
of upper Thrace. Medocus, having been long 
connected with the family of Seuthes by the ties 
of hospitality, generously entertained the father ; 
and after the death of Mssades, extended his b^ 
nevolence to his son ; but the young prince, be- 
ing of an independent spirit, requested Medocus 
to grant him horses and soldiers, that he might 
attempt to regdn the possession of his paternal 
dominions. 

He also sent to Xenophon, Medosades, a Thra- 
cian«. who, understanding the Greek language, 
served him in the capacity of an ambassador* 
The terms of the treaty were, that eveiy soldier 
should have a cycicene (about eighteen shillings 
sterling,) the captains two cycicenes, and the 
generals foui', of monthly pay. Their designs 
being communicated to the army, the Grecian 
commanders with their troops set forward for^ 
the camp of Seuthes. They arrived there after 
sunset ; and about midnight the whole army was 
in motion. It was in the mi0.dle of winter, and 
a deep snow covered the ground. The Thra- 
cians, clothed in skins of foxes, were sufficiently 
prepared for this nocturnal expedition ; but the 
Greeks suffered much* The rapidity of their 
march, however, with the certain prospect of 
success, made the cold to be less felt-, They 
burned, plundered, and destroyed, whei^ever 
they arrived : the ravages and destmctionj in?* 
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fieed) of that bloody Dight, -stiflteiently represent 
the uniform scene of cmelty, by which Seuthes» 
in a few weebS) compelled into ^ubmi^sion the 
inhabitants <^ the. territory between the Euxine 
and PropoBtis*.; This territory^ howeirery which 
was the most vahiable part of the doniioions of 
his &ther» couM liot satisfy his ambitioo- In 
the spacG of two months he/hi^ extended hia 
possessions several days march from the tea* 
His numerous but jinstiUuI enemies,. fighting 
singly, were successively subdued ; and the tribet 
whom he had vanquished increased the nuiiiber 
and thb strength of his army. The Odryutos 
locked to his standaix} ^ and this giptrkig pros* 
penty. of his fortune not seeming to require the 
$upp$«t, inclined him ip neglect tiie services of 
his Grecian auxiUaries* The /ungrateful levity 
of the Thnu^ian was encouraged to this. act by 
the insinuatloli of a fugitive Gv«»ek>. who attotigr 
ly exhorted his mastefv to defraud his coobtry* 
men: of their pay, mod. to..ddlFer himself. fn>m 
their importumtiesby dismis4ipg.lhem<l>is tci> 
vice. Seuthes» ^faow^ver^ was. infiaid , to {KPocbod 
Ao hrt .he lost his.hodDUlrf .without saving hia 
money ; and the Grecian generals: h^ soon aa 
opportun^y to reproach him fer^his per&dy and 
ingratitude. .• They were called away to engage 
in a mone honourable wac^ which the nesentmeat 
of Artaxerxes against the presumption of the 
Spartans, for supporting the unfitttunate rebellion 
of Cyrus,, had kindled* 

Afier the down&l of the Athenian greatn^ss^ 
several -circumstances contributed to rtmder Per* 
sia an enemy to .the Spartans. . The sovereignty ^ 
they possessed over ail Groece^the oonqtiests they 
had made on the coasts of Asia, the extent and 
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pre-eminence of their naral power, and, above 
all, their open participation in the rebellion of 
Cyrus, excited riie resentment of the Persian 
monarch* Their power rendered them the ri- 
val, but their assistance of Cyrus made them 
the enemy, of Artaxerxes. He therefore re- 
s^ved to chastise their audacity, and commu^ 
nicated his intentions to Tissaphemes, who was 
sent to the possession of his hereditary province 
in Caria, and had all the property of Cyrus 
bestowed on him, for his recent fidelity and 
services- 
He was also commanded to execute die ven*- 
geance of the king upon the cities in Asia that 
belonged to the Spartan commonwealth. He 
therefore attacked, without any formalities of 
declaring war, the i£olians y while the satrap 
Phamal»zus entered into his views, and concur-^ 
red in all his measures. The Lacedaemonian 
garrison, supported by the townsmen, resisted 
the enemy, and defended themselves with great 
courage* They, however, sent to Lacedsmon, 
and earnestly solicited such a reinforcement of 
troops, as might enable them to repel the enemy^ 
and.vetain possession of their cities. 

The Spartan senate, that they might not be 
wanting in affording their allies every necessary 
assistance, levied without delay an army of five 
thousand Peloponnesian- troops, and three hun- 
dred Athenian horsemen* Thimbron, the Spar- 
tan, obtained the command of these forces, and 
had orders, as soon as he arrived in .£olia, to 
take the Greeks into his pay who had engaged 
in the expedition under Cyrus, and were now 
employed in the dishonoursdile service of an un* 
gFQtefiil barbarian* The perfidy and meanness 
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of the c5nduct of Seuthes, who, though a prince, 
retained his original manners of a Thracian rob- 
ber, made the proposal of joining his forces to 
those of Thimbron, very agreeable to Xeno- 
phon. Six thousand men, therefore, who were the 
venerable remains of an army that had suffered 
so many hardships and dangers, ranged them* 
selves under the standard of Sparta* 
- Thimbron opened the campaign against the 
lieutenant of Artaxerxes, and was at first sue* 
cessfuL He took or regained the towns of Per- 
gamus, Teuthrania, Halisamia, Myrina, Cyme, 
and Grynium ; but the walls of Lanssa, a strong 
town in the Troas, defeated every effort for its 
reduction. The vigilant garrison, assisted by 
the inhabitants of &e place, made a vigorous 
saUy, repelled the besieging army, and burned, 
or otherwise destroyed their works. The Greek 
troops, composed of a motley •^Lssemblage &ota 
almost every Grecian community, could wfy be 
restrained from licentiousness by constant action 
and uninterrupted victory* Their mutinous spi- 
rit made rthem extcemely formidable not only to 
each other, but to the Greeks of Asia. Com- 
plaint was therefore made to the Lacedaemonian 
government, of the rapacity of the troops, whose 
violence was ascribed to the weakness of the ge- 
jneral. 

In consequence of these repnesentations, Thim- 
bron was deprived <^ the command, and dis« 
graced, and the Spartans appointed Dercyllidas 
to be his successor. This man was possessed of 
very fertile resources, and without changing his 
principles could vary his conduct. He knew 
when to relax, and when to exact the obedience 
4>f the soldiers ; and to the quaUficatktns of a 
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general, added the repotalion'oF bdngthe Beit 
engineer of his time. Tfae machines oi vna^f 
which Delt^yllidas invented or improved, cx^ea- 
«ioned the teduction of Lanssa in a Kttle time : 
dnd sdch was the rapidity of his conque^ and 
the m<kierate use he made of victory, that the 
one recommended him to the Spartan senate^ 
while the other endeared him to die colonies b£ 
AsiaT Thei r taxes were diminished ; their com- 
plaints heard with candour; and their differ- 
ences decided by him with the most impartial' 
justice. Disdaining the cruel and arfadtx^ry con-i 
duct of his ptedeoessors, he- imposed lio oppres- 
sive efxacticxis on the peaceful cidzensiand fatis- 
bandmen ; and that he might not incommode 
and burden the subieets and allies ^f Sparta'withr 
file msdntenanee of his troops, he imarcfaed ii&a 
filthy nia, and there fixed- his quarteiis £ar the« 
Winter^ where the valour of Xenopbon and fab 
Israve followers had lately spread the terror iJf 
the Grecian name. 

' Commissiwiers were sent early in the spring 
from Spartai to inspect the affairs, of Asia, and> 
provided- their observations toncanted with. the 
ikvourable testimonies they had already receivied^- 
fespectin^ the administration of Dercyllid^ the 
Lacedaemonian commonwealth:: emponrered theih 
to prolong his authority for another year, WJbejX' 
tlie comhiissioA^rs were arrived at Xiampsacus, 
where the army was then asfsembled, they as-r 
sured the soldiers, that the Spartan republit^k en* 
tertained as high a sense of their meritorious 
conduct during the last year, as they had seen 
reason to condemn their former behaviour. One 
of the captains informed' them, that however 
great might be the difference of tht present^ 



D^aired viA the former conduct of the troops, 
the contrast betrvceii the two generals, Thimbran 
and Dercyllidas, was still more remarkable* 
The Spartan commissioners dien visited the 
neighbouring towns of J£olis and I(Miia, which 
they found in a most flourishing and happy con- 
dition. 

Though Tissapbemes had conducted a nu- 
merous and powerful army into upper Asia, his 
indolence and dilatory conduct enabled the Gre- 
cian general to attempt other enterprises. Am- 
bassadors had bten sent to Sparta from the 
Greek colonies that inhabited the Thradan Cher« 
aonesus, mquesting the assistance <tf the Lace- 
daBmoRBlans aj^fiist the barbarisms of the adjoin- 
ini^ temtory,- who gready disturbed and injured 
them. The inactivity, therefore, of the Persian 
govferaor,'^ aEbit&ig' an c^portuaity to Dercylli- 
das, he marched his troops to the protection of 
lliose induatrious and distressed Greeks. The 
Chersonesos was oat of the most fertile and best 
cultivated territories of the ancient world. In 
Its extent^ which was tittk more than ^even hun« 
dred square mite$, it contained, eleven rich and 
flourishing cities, and several commodious har-* 
botirs. Its sitiiadon, howeret*, was such, Uiat 
it joined the' coui^bry of the fiercest tribes in 
Thrao^ who M^ hot, on tv^ occasion, to 
make inroads into this, otherwise happy terri- 
tory, and to jplt^Kkr the possesstotis of the 
Greeks. 

Dercyllidas wms SeniadGble, that his troops couM 
easily hatte repelled the incut^sioAs t>f those bar- 
barous hordes : their villages and habitations 
mig^t have been destroyed, and their country 
pkffidered and kud waste $ but wheh tht army^ 
Vol. IV. H 
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Imd been withdrawn, the barbarians would ha«e< 
issued from their^ secure retreats in the woods: 
and mountains) and pourings down their nume- 
rous bands on the helpless Chersonese, with their 
native fury heightened by resentment, -have 
committed still greater depredations. Dercyl- 
lidas, therefore, afforded those unhappy Greeks 
more useful assistance, by employing not the 
valour but the la!x)ur of the soldiers in their 
defence. Accordingly, he formed a wall of 
great sti*ength across the isthmus that joined the 
Chersonese to the Thracian territory. This wall 
was commenced in the spring, but not finished 
until near autunm, although the troops laboured 
incessantly, and were excited to action by the 
promise of gain from the wealthy inhabitants.oC 

'the province. . • 

. Dercyllidas had scarcely returned from thb. 
useful employment, when the conjoined forces 

• of the two Persian satraps, Phamabazus and 
Tissaphemes, made their appearance- near £phe- 
§us. The Spartan commander immediately, col-- 
lected the whole of his troops, that he mi|pht givei 
the enemy battle. The European Greeks disf; 
played an eagerness and ?eal for the engage^; 
ment, worthy of themselves and their country ;i 
but the Asiatics, whose minds had been enfee- 
bled and degenerated by a long series, of oppres-. 
sion, perceiving the numerous and powerful ar- 
my of Persia, with which. they had to. contend,, 
were greatly intimidated, and betrayed symp- 
toms of discontent* This paniok mi^ht have 
proved fatal to the pause of Greece, had. not the 
troops of Tissaphemes felt the same fear which 
they had inspired. They recollected the bravery, 
of the ten thouss^ Greeks who had accompa^ 
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tiicd CyruB ill his Pcrsifein expedition ; Tissapher- 
nes, therefore, was prevailed on much against 
the mind of Phamabazus, to propose a confer- 
ence ; and the irresolution of the Asiatick Greeks 
engaged Dercyllidas to accept the offer. An 
accommodation was thus concluded, in which it 
was agreed, that the Greek cities should remain 
free; that Dercyllidas should retire with his 
troops; that the Lacedsmonian governors should 
leave the cities ; smd that this treaty should sub* 
si^ until the king of Persia and the state of 
Sparta either disavowed or ratified it. 

The designs of Tissaphemes, however, in con- 
cluding this treaty^ were only to gain time by 
amusing the enemy* The most solemn oaths 
and engagements had long lost their influence 
over his treacherous disposition. He waited with 
impatience for the promised reinforcements out 
of Asia, that he might renew the war ; but what 
he most wished to receive was a large fleet> 
equipped and prepared in silence and secrecy by 
the Persian monarch in the Phenician ports. 
The Spartan senate, however, were apprised of 
these extensive preparations by Herodas, a Syra- 
cusan ; who, animated by his love to Greece, 
betrayed the counsels of his Phenician master. 
No sooner were the Spartans certified .of the 
dangers that threatened them, than they became 
indignant ^t the ti^acherous conduct of Tissa- 
phemes, and the too easy credulity of their own 
general. 

The expedition of king Agis against the Elean 
territory, was the last exploit of his long and 
warlike reign. In his dying moments, he ac- 
knowledged Leotychides as his son, whose legi- 
timacy the levity or the guilt of his mother had 
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caused to be dispoted. Bat iiiis late n^cogt^ 
tion was. altogether inefifectml* The partisans 
of Agesilaus, who was the younger brother of 
Agis bf the side of Ins iBiither Archidamus, wero 
not saiCisfied with the avowal of Agis, and there-* 
fore contended s^nst Leotychides, whom they 
entirely supplanted, and Agesilaus became k^g 
of Sparta. 

Under a diminutive and ignoble fi)rm Agesi- 
laus concealed the most shini^and nobk^a- 
Hties, a vigoi*om and fervid mind, a nianfly cie* 
vation of character, and a getterolte ambhioin. 
These great endowments, adorned by the' milder 
radiance of candour, modesty, condescfensiofty 
and almost unlimited corhpfcusance for his^ 
friends, attracted and preserved the notice and 
Qiiteem of some of the most respectable persons 
in Sparta* None, however, was more attachedi 
by affection to Agesilaus than Lysander, who 
as his own ambitious designs and hopes of graft* 
deur had been blasted by the jealousy and resent- 
ment excited against his conduct, with like mag- 
nanimity endeavoured only to aggrahdti^ his 
friend. The eloquence and ability of l^ysand^r 
employed in behalf of Agesilaus were success- 
ful ; but had he made use of the same powers 
for himself, they would have availed nothing. It 
was, therefore, principally by the intrigues and 
the influence of Lysander, that his favourite was 
declared successor to the vacant throne. By the 
same means, also, about two years, afterwards, 
he was elected commander in chief of the Greek 
armies in Asia ; an office less splen^d, but of 
more weight and authority than king of Sparta* 

During the intervals of these successive ho^ 
nours, a deep and dangerous conspiracy was 



hatched against the existing governments, and 
in the suppression of which Agesilaus proved 
his vigilant attention in the service of the repjib- 
lick* Cinadon, a youth of great personal strength 
and agility, and remarkable for his courage and 
ambition, was descended from an obscure fa« 
mily ; and finding himself excluded from all 
share in the administration, by the undue parti- 
ality of the government of his country to the 
principles of aristocracy, he formed the re*>lu- 
tion of destroying some of the most respectable 
families in Sparta, and of establishing a milder 
and more equal dynasty. His designs were com* 
municated to men of his own, and of an in- 
ferior condition. He arraigned the arrogance 
and cruelty of particular senators ; and he en- 
deavoured to animate his hearers to the enter- 
prise, by setting before them the strength and 
numbers of their own party, and the compara* 
tive weakness of the enemy, who might be taken 
unarmed, and cut off by surprise. 

In the mean time, Agesilaus per^rmed the 
accustomed vows and sacrifices for the safety of 
the republick. The priest, probably from some 
collusion or intimation given, having examined 
the entrails, said, that the appearance foreboded 
a dreadfiil and concealed danger. A secon4 
victim was sacrificed, when the same unfavour^ 
able symptoms still appeared; but wheq the 
third sacrifice was examined, the priest exclaim- 
ed, " We seem, O Agesilaus ! to be in the midst 
of our enemies." Soon after this, Cinadonwas 
denounced to the magistrates as- a person guilty 
of treasonable designs. His accuser said, that 
Cinadon, having attempted to i*ender him an ac* 
con^ice of ids crimes, desired him to number 
H2 
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in the gfeat square of Uie difj aU the StMurtaiis 
whom he saw in that spacious vesorU He ae- 
cordingly counted the king) the epbori, the sena- 
tofi^ and Bbom forty other Sfpartans ; and ttea 
asked Cinadon hismptives ^v requiring him toi 
perform that seemmgly iisele^ trouUe. '' Be* 
tm^" reptied he^ ^I reckon the Spartans to 
be enemieS) and all the rest, whose gteaJi num** 
bers you behold in the market place, to bet 
frienc^ Nor does this proportion, said he, ap« 
ply only to Sparta; in the adjacent territory^ 
we ^11 have one enemy in every house, ihe 
master, but all the rest will be our partisans." 
Cinadon then informed him, that the greatest 
part of the cca^sinratcfra, having been trained, to 
wai*, had arms in their hands, and' as for the rest 
that should join them, the shops of the armour- 
f rsy the tools of the artificers that wrought in 
wood^ stone, and metal, and tbe instruments of 
agricubure, would supply thftm with weapons 
sufficient for attacking unarmed men. 

The Spartan magistrates wese roused into 
^tivity, by the alamiing intelligence they had 
received. Not knowings however, the extent of 
his resources, or the number of his associates^ 
tb^ydeen^edit imprudent to apprehend Cinadon 
k^the city. Having experienced his rea^es» 
smd valour to ^gagse in difficult and dangerous 
enterprises, they desired hita to go to Aulon, to 
seize and bring to Spai^a certain daring violators 
of the publick peacis and of the laws of the repuh- 
Mck;. amongst ithom was a beautiful young wo-- 
man, who corrupted the manners both of youn^ 
and old. The government prepared waggons^ 
and every thing necessary for conducting th& 
prisoners to Sp^a , and the senate appodfi^ it 
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kcge hddy ofc9cnkf^9 to •coDimMiny Cioadoii in 
this. ex^eddtiQii^^ ydm did not Hi tisa least suspect > 
that those iRsssemsn hmk: jscemd orders to 8p« 
pi^hend hiiBseIf« No saaaet hometer^ kad they^ 
pix>ce6ded to' a sufficient distance irom the dtf^ 
tiian CinadoD vas taken. into custody, and com* 
peiled by the tletvor of innaediate death to den 
nuince his .accempliceB. Thx3r nasoea betng; 
made known to the senate, Ihey wsam sccwed^ and 
tiie pEinc^aal of them were scourged thnwghthe 
^y, gorisd with instrulnents of cruelty, and then 
{Hit to death. 

Whilst the rash enterprise of Cinadon-fiHe^ ' 
tbe ininds cf men With ahum> the Sptetans re- 
cdved the unwelcome intelhgehee of the fenai- 
dafelepre|teinitidns.niade by tberPerskuriwinarch ; 
and Lyssoider oDgaged them to employ tbe gffeat 
and 8olid> but as y«t linknown ahykies of 
their young^ and wai^e princey against ^' ^* 
the power of ArtUKerxesv Agesllaas was 
the first GreMdan king, since the ^me of Agft* 
memnexQ, who led the onited forces «f his couii-* 
try against Amu Bat his expeditieiv though 
hot less important, than the actiom of the sons of 
Atreu8> is nevertlieless much inferior in renown. 
The conquests of Agesilaoa surpassed in misfor* 
tunes the tragical occurrenees beiyre Troy» 
Gireece sufifered extremely under both expedi*' 
tions, but the victories of Lysaader were more 
fatal to his country, than the subversion and 
destruction of the kingdom of Prisnu 

Three thoosand Lacediemonian freednven, 
and a body o£ foreign troop% chiefly collected 
£rom the confederate cities, in Pelc^nnesus, ac« 
companied Agesllaus into Asia* Ever since 
the irregular and impnideBt coodiH^t of Agis 
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in the expedition against Argos, the Spartan 
> kinf^s had been ^always attended in the field by- 
ten deputies, whose concurrence was necessary 
in all pubHdE measures. .Agesilaus, however^' 
demanded, that instead of ten, jie might be ai« 
lowed thirty counsellors. By this artfol policy, 
he augmented the number, but lessened the im- 
portance of the Spartan sena^rs. As each per-^ 
son found he possessed less weight and influence 
in the councU, the. members were less desirous 
of the honour of their body ; and, therefore^ 
were more easily swayed and governed by the 
will of the king. 

Lysander, whose name in Asia was tenible to 
some, and illustrious to others, was treated for 
some time with more honour than Agestlaus.^ 
The Test of his colleagues became uneasy at the. 
respect paid to one of their own body, in f»iefe- 
rence to the rest ; and considered themselves as 
degreed from being counsellors of the king* 
into ofificers, or servants of Lysaader. They 
made known their grievances to Agesilaus, . whoc 
availed himself of their complaints, to humble 
the arrogance of a rivals that had been the chief 
author, and promoter of his piiesent fatness. 
He thwarted the measures of Lysander, denied 
his Inquests, and employed him in ofiices dero- 
gatory to his dignity. By these means, lie rea- 
dered him contemptible in the eyes of those, wha 
had formerly feared him* 

This ungenerous treatmient of a benefactor, 
and . the ambitious views of Lysander himself, 
which were able to excite in an otherwise virtu-: 
ou$ mind, the blackest ingratitude, pi-ove that 
no true friendship is capable of existing long be-, 
tw^en two pc^raoDs aninu^tcd by a love of pow^r. 



AM.^an'f]fen rofCttiey vhic^ €ftded in A pretend* 
ed reotmcUiation^ lifsaiiikr 'iims cippoiiited am- 
basaadorlo the: aHics of -^fitfta near the HeUea* 
ponn Tlaj^ oflice ]m peiformed with great dili- 
gence and integrity^ and. pennaded Mithridatea^ 
a Peraian^ at varianoe with Phamabasniay to re« 
volt wkh, a bod^ of troops and jdn. Agesilaus. 
But still finding. the kin^ ill affacted toward* 
hifii) he returned diagraoeAiHy to Spartt^.en(ag«» 
ed at hia disil^mntiwsnt,. ai^ Tovinf^ vtr t s a^ 
fer file indignities: and .kBititta uiScttd bxm hy:% 
mam .i^btnnr fae ihnd ahraya serred wkh Mdktfy 
andwhoseJuigratiiitde.MM^jiteeJBtol^rahie than 
the iBjM3t&, o€ lUlrintrefMaenns ' Jogelher* 

A^ikiAaappdntedr. £i{yieiua.ta be tbet heaid^ 
q n arte f s 'af: hii trodps (: the.iociiliai* situation. .oC 
wfaiibr rteddned: :itithcs noafrsednvcatetit mndy»i» 
XCBS(fDr.tlie:r^Biita that flndked to his;itaKd|aid 
ffdaait: emer^^friyrt of tfe'Ooos^; hsdjJdoss .staticaa 
^bWAiM diiali' lo*^ eofntqrt 'fnmivtisef^aiiteuji'. vhirilr 
oflflieir.pcmfindes; lie paapoaedtasinsade*! Tia^ 
aaplietncs^Bentua/nieBseBgeF tfaidierttdi/dtmahdjcifi 
AgdnMus! the* teasoh* of: thoem vast, prcpnsitioiis^ 
AgB8ihRBriiniide;aii8werf<thatxtbe Aaulick CicciQi' 
mi^t enfiiy ; the ium» freedoin;:'as: their JBunH. 
piM breihrub: The nwssongera :from TisMB*r 
{dsmea siedd^ tiiat*.the dotaiea shoiUiienjdf their 
aacrent freedom and iriidepsndencei Attaxeises^' 
thsf dedared, had .no hostile inHentieiB a^^amst 
diher the Gseefea in Asia^ or.£tnoperand the 
treaty that hiad been eonchitai he^cien Tiwak'^ 
phBsnes aasd. Dercytiidh^ mi^t ^bo- expected 
shordf fhxn Silaa, ^ratiifiedaaii doniiraned bf 
the Per^anmtear^ Upf^l a ^fiwaad iasiingr 
peace should taide plaee>betJ(veon Artaxexxes and 
the Greeks, Ti^soph^nes, therefore^ eamcstlr 
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recfaested, that the truce in%ht be continued on 
both sides, and he was ready to confirm it, 
in whatever maimer Agesilaus thought proper. 

The Spartan king remembering the former 
perfidy of the satrap, » and judging that his pre-^ 
sent and future actions would be simUar to those: 
the Greeks had already experienced, ft^mkly^ 
confessed his suspicions of treachery. Being un- 
willing, however, to embroil his country in an 
unnecessary war, when peace might be (Stained, 
he dispatched .Dercyllidas and two othef Spar« 
tans, to renew the -tete. engagement with Tissa^^ 
phemes. . Tiie pevfidioas Persian agldn swore to 
the fidelity of the engagement, and 6lt»liDe the' 
solemn ties for the> last time. When lie had re- 
cetvied the reiiifi:>icemehits« which he^ hssd »g long? 
expected, Tissaphernes gave orders :ta'AgesiMuv 
to quit Ephesus^and evacuate the Asiatkk coast f' 
and if he refused to-oompiy Wfitb thf se demands^ 
the satrap threate&edt to emph^:fehe:whole .wet^iii> 
of ^e BecHiralarmB ]n)enferc]i%d^)eiKeiice«t 
fiiends . of ijthfe' Spartan general wsete alarmed '|d:: 
this imexpoGited. cofaiidsmd;.'b8t the pmdent o^~ 
pi6us.Age»tai» seekmedmooeeheerfiil than usual,, 
and deserved that he fejoic3ed td conimence a: 
war under such fimmrable. auspices, in \vhich 
the gods would undoubtedly reteage their own 
cause, and punish the treachery of Tissaphemes. 

In the mean.time, the Spartan general pneparr 
ed to encoui^tep the insidious, arts o£ the Persian « 
with. equal, but more innocent. addres&' Caria. 
ijas the favourite residence of l^saphemes, 
which he had beautified and adorned by many 
voluptuous parks and palaces, and strengthened 
with a fortress, iu which was deposited all his 
w^aUht.Agesiiatts. industriously prc^fiagated a. 



fiffmU thol. be utttended to' inarch iijto this pm* 
vincey to i^under and .lay waste the posses- 
sions of Tissaphemes* In order to render this 
report mote credible, he- gave commands to the 
intervening cities to mcafid the roads, to fiumish 
provisions for the soMiers, and to iH*epare every 
thing necessary for laciUtating the march of the 
Grecian army. 

From these circumstiOKes, Tissaphemes doubt<> 
ed not that Caria was the intended object of the 
Spartan*s expedition* To this c^inaon he was 
sdll farther inclined, by considering that the pro* 
vince of Caria was mountainous, auad therefcH^ 
cavalry, with which the Gveelts were iU provid- 
ed, could be of little or. no service. He thereo- 
upon ordered his own body of horse to march 
tp^the plains of Meander, and there encamp^ 
that they might intercept the passage of the ene* 
mj^; bu^ Agesilaus having left a garriscm of svtf* 
ficiait strength, in Elphesus, quitted that city, 
and turning north towards the government of 
Phamabazus, advanced by rapid marches intt^ 
Phrygia, the rich plunder of which district well 
repaid the labour and fatigue of the troops* 
When Tissaphemes understood whither the 
.Spartan ge»ei^ had directed his course, he was 
unwilling to wei^en his aimy by attempting the 
relief of the province of Phamabazus; and 
therefore remained inactive on the fruitful banks 
of the . Meander, still expecting that the Greeks 
would march froiQ .£.pbesus and attack Cariak 
Durii^ the greatest part«of the summer, Phry- 
gia was plundered by Agesikuis. In several 
aigagements the barbarians were routed, and 
finding, at leijgth, tliat i^sistance was vain and 
ineffectual, they desisted from defending their 



countrf^: The Ciiweki vrei^-ttot jmm hi rfM ia A 
in their retreat, Imt Wefe {>ermitte(i to r^txaii 
iaden^h sp^il^o Epkesiui. • 

The ta«an«it JBOidkr in the Gi^eciaii service 
did not etidtire mora laboiiii*'iior'fiitigQe9 damg 
the Fhrygiati expedition, than Ageeitaus. He 
pnis not dstkigvished 4if his dvese, l^^iiod, nor 
his accommodations, by day or night, from any 
of his men. The inai^tiv&^eaion of the year was 
most diltgetitly and aseMly employed in mafe^ 
iiig' prepaidtioi^ Ibr the -next campaign » £phe^ 
SOB and tiie n^ig^hbouring* tavns glowed with 
the ardour 4>f pvovidihg- 4^elds^ apetufs, fiwofdji, 
and helmets ; and tii&l^hrygiftn wealth WSii^em^ 
l^oyed in haatiAiiiigthe'hbMof indiidtiy* Age^ 
«laufi esrempted 4hejopu]fent- G^4ilw ^ram the 
a^^i^ce of the^eflfStMng-camnpaign, pnyrided they 
fiitnti^ied a horseman 'ppoperty e^flsipptdi to ^>er- 
(ctmi theif duty I and he encdiiraged tii^ iikia- 
bitahts of the fi<mi^i. by^great reiii^rds, to 
form thek^ heat horded to the dfiacipliiie of-^e 
field.- • ' • 

The mardal amu^etxicftls, which formed (he 
tmiedt image and the 'best >schodl^f war, were 
fii^ exeticise of the l^teriA soldiers a»d of 
the new levies within the waAs'^ Epheaus. 
iyk&ti did the- Spai«an king^coDdescend to dis- 
pute mth the soldiers' of his artny tlie piiae of 
ta]o«r ^ dexterity, itis popular and oUtghig 
ma!inet*s gained the affedions of las ti^ps; 
while the superiority of hi6 titoits cbmmaa^eftl 
thdr respect aUd wilMng <^>edience« They vied 
with cfne another in loyalty to their pritioe, and 
in gratitude to the gods. ^ What then," «ays 
Xefiophon, a soldier, a philosopher, and a man 
^f piety, " might not he expected from troops 



ihat ddlghted In the eaBcicate of var, respected 
thetr general) and reverented the gods?" 

The expectation of Xencqihon was fuUy gra- 
ced in the success of the n«ct campaign. In 
the LacedsBtnonlan -repttUick, the revohitiona of 
office were annual. Accordinglyt the Spartans 
senty eariy in the springy thecoimnission of thirty 
counsellors, to supply the place of Ly sander and 
his colleagues. The ^ricHis departments of mi- 
litary command were distributed among the 
members of this new coimcil whom Agesilaus 
deemed most deserring* The superior abilities 
•of Herippidas recommoided him to the Spar- 
tan; and he was intrusted with the veteran ar- 
my that served under Cyrus, in his expedition 
against the Persian monarch. The cavalry were 
comnutted to the care of Xem^on. The new 
levies, raised in the Asiatidt territory, were com- 
manded by Mygdo; and the Lacedsemonian 
freedmen, by Scythes. The general reserved 
• for himself, as bis own peculiar care, the whole 
of the ^thful. and warlike body of Pelopoone- 
sian allies, the flower of their youth* 

That he 'might create in the minds of bis sol- 
diers a contempt for the effeminacy of their ene- 
mies, he ordered the Phtygian prisoners to be 
brought fiirth naked) and exposed for sale. Their 
habits were soon. purchased; but as for thean- 
selves, the Greeks considered them of no va- 
lue whatever. They viewed with contempt the 
delicate whiteness of their skins, their flaccid 
muscles, their awkward motions, thdr shape- 
less forms, and unwieldy corpulence* An ene- 
my of this kind they regarded as little superior 
to an army of women. Agesilaus, pointing to 
the Phrygians^ said to the Greiaan solcfiers, 
Vol. IV. I 
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** See there against v^em/wejlgki;** and showing 
them their rich spoils^ ^wtd therefor what ^ejiglu." 

When the season approached Ibr taking the 
field, the Spartan commander declared that he 
should no longer be satisfied with ravaging the 
extremities, but was determined to enter Lydia, 
and attack the centre of the Persian dominions. 
Tissapbemes however, still remembering the 
first stratagem of Agesilaus, again conducted 
his troops to the banks of the Meander, and re- 
inforced widi the flower of his army the several 
garrisons in Caria; but the satrap was greatly 
disappointed in . supposing that Caria was the 
main object of approaching hostilities. The 
Spartan general was too able a warrior to re- 
peat the same game: he therefore on this occa- 
sion, carried into execution the design he had 
publickly avowed ; and marched his troops into 
the interior of Lydia, advanced towards the 
royal city of Sardas, and ravaged the whole ad- 
joining territory without encountering any oppo- 
sition* He had already acquired much booty, 
and shaken the fidefity of the Lydians, before* 
Tissapbemes, apprised of his real intentions, 
• could hasten to the relief of the country. The 
Spartan general, knowing that the infiuitry of 
the satrap had not had time Co arrive, resolved 
to give battle to the Persian troops before the 
whole of the forces should be assembled ; and, 
i^r several successful skirmishes, the Persians 
were defeated in a genera] engagement, on the 
lianks of the river Pactolus» The camp of the 
enemy was surrounded and taken, in which, 
besides other riches, he found seventy talents of 
silver. 

After this battle, the Credos were at liberty 
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to plunder and ravage the whole countiy as they 
Plough! proper. Ti$sa^hemes, the perfidious 
and unrelenting foe of the Grecians, suspecting 
the event of the engagement, had taken the op« 
portunity of throwing himself, with a consider- 
able body of troops, within the strong walls of 
Sardis. Here his cowardice prompted him to 
reside, and he displayed the inglorious pride of 
pomp and luxury, while his master's valuable 
provinces were suffering under the despoiling 
hand of a victorious invader*. The time of his 
punishment was, however, ^t approaching : his 
whole life had been uniformly wicked and dis« 
graceful ; but his last action had brought disho* 
nour on the arms of Artaxerxes, and rendered 
the whole country an easy prey to the hostile in- 
TBders* The king therefore cancelled, by one 
stroke of royal ingratitude^ the merit and ser- 
vices of innumerable perfidies and cruelties, com- 
mitted in order to promote the interests of the 
Perdan monarch* Tithraustes was sent from 
Suza, to. seize this powerful satrap; fearing, 
however, that he might become a very danger- 
ous enemy, Artaxerxes gave orders that he 
should act with wariness and caution in this 
toterprise* Accordingly, Tithraustes requested 
Tissaphemes to confer with hin> on the plan of 
operations intended to be pursued in the next 
campaign. The obnoxious satrap, not suspect- 
ing, the design formed against htm, attended 
wkhout a sufficient guard, and was Sjeized, and 
his head struck off by the commands of. the 
king. 

Tithraustes had come from Babylon, escorted 
by a tjumerous and powerful body of <avalry^ 
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and' was appointed, by the royal mandate, ps^ 
pernor of the provinces of Asia minor, atid 
commander of the armies employed against the' 
Greeks. Having removed the* only rival who 
had interest or ability tb oppose the execution of 
his cbmmissiort, he sent an embassy to the Spar- 
tan general ; and, that he might induce Agesl- 
laUs to enter into his wews, he made him some 
very considerable presents. The ministers of Ti- 
thraustes represented, that the author of the war, 
and of the differences that subsisted betweei^ 
Greece and Persia, having been removed,. tfaene$ 
was nothing to oppose an accommodation' betwediv 
the two countries* The Persian monancii) dvey^ 
said, consented that! die Asiatick cities should e&M 
joy their liberty, prcrvidted' they paJd their cuii 
tomary tribute to the king, and AgesHaus, withr 
his troops, returned* into Greece. ^ The Gredatr 
commander replied, that the alternative of ytmf 
or war depended not on himself, but on the d^i 
termination of the assembly and senate of SporC 
ta; that the Greeks considered it as^mOrefao^ 
nourabie and glorious to take spbiln from theif^ 
enemies, than to receive presents from them^^ 
aindf that he could not withdraw his army from 
tRe east, without receiving the express command 
of the repubfick. ' 

The artful satrap, perceiving the impoesibiKty^ 
of interrupting, determined at least to divert 
the course of hostilities. He knew perfectly well 
the use of money as an instrunieBtof'negociat 
tion* The tranquiHity of the provinces undei^ 
))is government was Uierefore purchased with li 
very lafgti sum! and AgesHaus, cohsidering it 
M a matter of lit^ importance ^hat part of tli4 



domtoions of Persia was inyacLBd, removed his 
forces out of Lydia^ and marched again, into 
Phrygia, the province of Pharaabazus 

Whilst the Spartan genei*al was pursuing his 
journey northwards, he received a letter from 
the mi^istrates of Lacedxmon, testifying their 

reful acknowledgments and admiration of 
conduct. The term of his command wa» 
also prolonged, and the care of a numerous fleet 
that had sailed fix>m Greece two years before, in 
order to go -operate ag^nst the common enemy^ 
was intrusted to him. This fleet, consisting of 
joinety gallies, was commanded by Pharax ; and 
Jbad, during, the glorious victories of Agesilaus, 
performed very signal and meritorious services. 
Ariaxerxes ;stiU carried on those naval prepara- 
tions which.had first alarmed Greece. Nume-* 
rous and powerful squadrons were equipped in 
theiseveral ports of Phoenicia and Cilicia, and 
other maritime provinces, so that the Persian 
fleet wafi much superior, in point of strength, to 
the whole naval armament of Greece : but the 
yigiliuit and active Pharax prevented the union 
of those squadrons. The rebellious viceroy of 
]£gypt afforded every necessary for his fleet ; and 
an alHance had been entered into between Spar* 
ta and him. Cyprus, Rhodes, and the several 
ports of the Grecian cities in the Carian Cher* • 
)K)ne8us, were friendly and open to his cruisers. 
:Xhe <^recian admiral availed himself- of these 
.opportunities of annoying the enemy. The bos- 
tile shores were strictly guarded : he divided or 
combined his armament according as the exi- 
geocy of affairs seemed to require ; and he not 
only prevented the enemy from making a de- 
ficeut on the Peloponnesian coast^ but even de- 
12 " 
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terred their ships from navigating the AaiMidlL 
seas. 

Sparta, however, had no sooner conferred this 
igreat and unprecedented honour on Agesilaus, 
in which the command of the armies by sea and 
land was confided to him, than, unmindful of the 
services and activity of Pharax, he removed that 
very deser^ng officer from the office of admiral, 
and substituted in his place ' Pisander, who was 
one of his near relations. This man was indeed 
possessed of the ambitious valour and ihanly 
firmness characteristick of the Spartans ; but was 
wholly deficient in the experience and abilities, 
requisite for the discharge of so important a 
trust. 

' Agesilaus still continued in Phrygia, ravaging 
and desolating the province of Phamabazus, and 
obliging the satrap, who was unable to oppose 
the irresistible force of the Grecian army ,^ to fly 
from post to post, and at length successively to 
quit every part of his valuable province. The 
camp of Phamabazus was surrounded and forced 
by a detachment of troops -sent under the com- 
mand of Spithridates, and a very valuable booty 
found in it. The fame of these victories and 
exploits procured great respect for the Grecian 
troops, and inspired the neighbouring countries 
with terror. Cotys, or Corylas, the king of 
Paphlagonia, who disdained the alliance of the 
Persian monarch, humbly requested that the 
native valour of his numerous and invincible 
<2tvalry might be incorporated wkh the Grecian 
■troops. 

Phamabazus seeing "his province ravaged and 
laid desolate, and unable to resist the depred^ 
tions of the enemy, demanded.an interview wHh 
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•AeB^HtUft. ) Acctedinf^^ri tke place tod tmi« 

fadfig appointed, ;the Spartan, general. vriTed 

£rBt,. and sat :faiinsd£ dowii^ under a tree, in ex* 

{lectation of the salrap* When .PlmTn^)a2us wfe- 

peared, his people spread for him rich carpets 

of various colours, and magnificent cuahlooa oa 

arhich to riBchnie ; but, p^ceiving that^the Spar* 

tan general, sat only on the ground, tht satrap 

grew ashamed of hia efibminacy» and refbaed the 

splendid seat that had been prepared forihim. 

t Phamabazus then observed^ that duriotg the 

Peloponnesian war he had assisted the Laced«» 

jnomans to the utmost, of his power ; that he 

^as surprised the Greeks should attack his pro* 

▼ince, bum and destroy the towns and TiUa^ipeSy 

and ravage th^ whole .country ; but that, H it 

was their custom to treat friends and benefactom 

in this manner, he knew not why they should 

make any professions of honour and virtue, when 

it was plsdn they distingiushed npt in their ae* 

ticms, what was just and equitable, from that 

whicli was obviously the reverse^ These com* 

plaints, which were not without Ibundation^^ 

wer6 urged in a modest and pathetick manner^ 

Age»laus, in. reply, told him, that, if he would 

declare himself independent, and prefer the 

friendship and alliance of the Greeks to the 

servitude of the Persian monaroh, they would 

defend his possessbns, and secure to him the ai«> 

joyment of his liberty. Phamabazus observedf 

that without a breach of fidelity, and the molt 

treacherous behaviour, he could not quit the set> 

rice of. the Persian monarch, unless . the. king 

should give him some tery powerfol reliaon m 

acting thus* To this Agesilaus rejoined, (hsi 

these noble sentiments Qiade him stUl in<»e. der 
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sirotts of the friendship and allkmce of Pfamift- 
bazus; but since the satrap could not grant 
them without sufTering dishonour, the Greeks 
should be withdrawn from his government, and 
not return into his province so long as they could 
subsist any where efse. 

- Deputies were sent from the inferior satraps 
of the Persian monarch, soliciting the favour of 
the Spartan general, in the expectation that the 
unknown dominion of Greece would be more 
tolerabte and lighter than the oppressive yoke 
of Per^a, which they had long experienced to 
be rigorous and severe. The deceitful Ariaeus, 
who had shared the guilt but not the punish- 
ment of Cyrus, could never, be reconciled to Ar- 
taxerxes, against whom he had once rebelled* 
The situation he had formerly held^ and the 
wealth which he possessed, gave him great and 
unlimited influence over tiie numerous barba- 
^ nans that followed the standard of Cyrus, and 
who were so much discontented with the o{^res« 
stons under which they suffered, that th& name 
of revolt might again be easily kindled. 

All Asia minor was now in. commotion* 
Egypt, under the discontented and &ctious Nc- 
phres, had already rebelled ; and^ in short, Age- 
silaus, at the head of about twenty thousand 
Greeks, and. an almost innumerable body of 
barbarian allies, might very naturally expect to 
shake, if not overturn, the throne of Artaxerxes. 
He certainly did form the design of attacking 
the Persiai^ monarch in the centre of his domi-f 
nions, that he might disturb the. tranquility and 
repose he enjoyed at Ecbatana and.Suza. In 
^is he was probably encouraged by .the experi-* 
^nce of Xeaophon}^ Jiis friend and admirer, who 
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waft the companion of his arms and the partaker 
of his glory. 

It is probable that, had this enterprise been 
undertaken, the success, however splendid, 'would 
not have been followed by any solid advantages ; 
aince Sparta formed too narrow and feeble a 
basis on which to support such a weight of con- 
quest* But this design proved abortive by means 
of intelligence, equally unexpected and distress* 
fol, that arrived from Greece. Tithraustee, see* 
ing the. tendency of the victories gained by the 
Spartan genendy obd desirous of preventing 
tiidr effects, d^ermined, with the i^ippobation 
of Artaxetxds, to endeavoiir tot corrupt widi 
g^ld the Grecian councils; being well aware^ 
that the pride and oppcesflaon of S^iaka towards 
their neighbours fmd ailtes^ fever sintie they had 
become the masters and arbitnitOTS of Greece^ 
bad umy^raally disgusted the othdr. states, and 
eKcited a diacoliten't,' which was. i%ady> on tfai 
first ooGasioD, tb.bitak outiito l«bellion. . . > 

The unsuspecting^ con&d&ic^.df Pisander^ thd 
newiy created admiral of the Bpactans, left the 
Cketan and .£^an aeas.vfery^ odhdesd^ guarded^ 
This negiect was not unperkeiiy^d by Tilhraustes) 
who dispatched TimoGrates, , a JRl^iodmn, iotq 
Greece^ a person well qualified by iaibes. and 
address to gain over to his party tl^ di9contefit4 
ed and factious of the GrcScian people, that were 
lifae enemies of Sparta* Timocrates carried witl^ 
him no less a sum than fifty talents (about nind 
tikmsand pounfds sterlnig), which :sum. he distri* 
butbd amottgdt the seditious citlzeJBS'Jof Avgo^i 
Co^^^iitK, and' Ttiebes.j The t^itany </ Spairtii 
net ofdy rtsotinded.thrdugh iht several comnm* 
Bitiesji(whidi tb^se venal dcf^honietii yirprc taenia 
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bers, but was soon heard in eveiy other Grecian 
state. It was represented that the injustice, the 
cruelty, and the immeasurable ambition of Spar- 
ta, had induced that haughty republick to maice 
the slaves soldiers, that she might thereby make 
her allies slaves. The invasion and destruction 
of the Elean territory, sacred to the gods, was 
arraigned in terms of the greatest reproach. It 
was intimated, that every other Grecian com- 
munity must expect the same fate, unless they 
prepared, whilst it was in their power, to resist 
the oppression of the Lacedsmonian republick ; 
for that the conquests of Sparta in Asia were 
pursued with no other view than that of lulling 
the security of Greece, and thereby enslaving 
Biore effectually the whole nation. * 
. Sparta, it must be confessed, had, -since the 
subversion of the Athenian greatness, rendered 
herself equally odious to those who. had been 
her friends and her foes. The Corinthians, Ar- 
cadians, .and Achsans, who had been the faith- 
ful and powerful allies of Sparta, complained 
with no less warmth than justice, that, after 
partaking the toils and dangers of the Pelopoii^ 
nesian war, they had been cruelly debarred: from 
participating in the advantages that resulted 
from victory. The communities which, after 
the power of Sparta began to appear superior 
to that of Athene, had revolted from their alle- 
giance to the latter state,- complsuned that their 
blood and their treasures had been spent in vain. 
Freedom and independence had been the sole 
object of their desires, and for them they had 
bravely contended in all the vicissitudes of ;the 
fortnarae of war ; but tiieir valour had been re- 
warded by the yolLC of Sparta^ a still mare op^ 
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presftive and intolerabie sertrittide than what 
they had before experienced. Argoa had for % 
long time been the enemy, and Thebes now as- 
pired to the rivalship of the Lacedaemonian re- 
publick ; but Athens, more than all the rest, at- 
tempted to rid herself entinely of the Lacedae- 
monian influence ; and the AUienians, animated 
by the patriotism and virtues of Thrasybulusy 
who had delivered his country ih)m the tyran- 
nical oppression of aristocracy, longed for no- 
thing more earnestly, than that they might em- 
ploy the moments of returning strength in the 
pursuit of glory and of revenge on that state 
which had reduced them to subjection* 

The corruption of those morlnd humours^ 
which, if left to themsdves, would in a little 
time have fermented and become dangerous, was 
easily hastened by the mercenary emissaries of 
Tithraustes* Sparta, too, employing her arms 
in tlie conquest and subjugation of foreign do- 
minion, seemed favourable for being assaulted 
by the neigl^bouring and hostile republicks. The 
Thebans had not, for some time, disguised the 
sentiments by which they were actuated ; and 
their conduct sufficiently betrayed their hostile 
intentions against the ^tartan commonwealth. 
The assistance necessary towards carrying on 
the war in Asia, they had not only absolutely re- 
used ; but even when Agesilans had occasion 
to pass through their territory in his way to the 
east,, they treated him wkh great disrespect and 
indignity. 

But how numeraos and great soever were the 
causes, that occasioned a rupture among the 
communities of Greece, the strength and power 
of Sparta were so well known, and the vaiour 
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^r Ageulaus yn^r^ restoimitfdy tlut none of the 
Gr^ian state«) inimical to the interests of Lace- 
.dsmon, had the courage op^y to declare 'war. 
.After ▼arioUaf bift secret Gooferefvreay it was do- 
. termined to attack the SpairtdiiA by. meana of 
-their ftdtjifdl allies the Phociana. They per- 
suaded a fierce and kisdleot :people> that inha- 
bited a territory in the neighbouiiiobd of Phocis, 
to levy contributions ^m a distiict to which 
they could have no just pretensions. This coutt- 
-try hadlwen the subject of much altercation, and 
occasioned many disputes between tht Thebans 
and Phocians. The latter people, however, took 
up. arms in coosequence of .this late aggp-ession, 
and resolved to revenge the injury done them ; 
whilst the Thebans, on the contrary, prepared to 
abet the injustice of the Locrtans. It was ex- 
pected, and the expectation was gratified, that 
the Spartan commonwealth would «^Mxm inter- 
fere in a matter, which so nearly concerned the 
.interests of her faithful alEes of Phocis. 

The Locrians applied to Thebes %rassistanpe, 
which was readily granted themi; and the Pho- 
cians addressed themsdves to Sparta, acknow- 
ledging they were the aggressors, but declared 
that they had been obliged to have recoiuve to 
arms fcrr the defence of their. territories. The 
irascible pride of Sparta, always ready to in- 
flict the greatest severities for. the most trivial 
offences, was inflamed l^ the supposed injury 
*their allies had suffered^ aaid thus conspired with 
the sanguine expectations of the Thebans. Ly- 
simder, though.nowan old man, grew extremely 
uneasy at the inactivity of his life ; the Thebans 
*also had become obnoxious to him, became they 
Ind assisted Athena in shaking c^ the ypke.of 
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the iktrtf tyrants ; and therefore, he persuaded 
the ephoH and senate, once more to mlnist him 
widi the command of an army* 

As soon as Lysander had prevailed in his re-^ 
quest,' he began to make preparations for com- 
mencing hosdtittes; atid having" assembled the 
Maleans, Heracleans, and other ndrthem con- 
federates of Spaita, he put. himself at the head 
of a powerful body of ti*oops^ and penetrated 
into the Theban territories, vrhilst Pausanias, 
the Spartan kmg, with six thousand. Peloponne- 
dans, co-operated with this e3q>erienced com- 
mander, and attacked Boeotia, on the side of Ci- 
tfaron* Lysander having reduced several towns 
in the tenitory of Thebes^ proposed to march 
against Ha&artus, and sending notice to Pausa- 
nias of his intentions, desired htm to hasten thi* 
ther with Ins troops.- The unfortunate messen- 
ger, however, was intercepted, and the letter, in 
which Lysander had signified his purpose^ and' 
appointed the time and place of rendezvoias, was 
carried to Sparta* > - 

When this useful intelligence was made known 
tothe Thebons, there arrived in their city a large 
reinforcement 6f A^heiuan troops, whom, though' 
their own capital was defaiceless and without 
walls, Thrasybulus had persuaded to brave the 
resentment of Spartan To these auxiliaries, the* 
Thebans intrusted the defence of their city, their 
wives, their children, and their dearest interests ; 
and the warlike youth of Thebes, and all those 
of a military age assembled, and marched to 
Haliartus, a space of fifteen miles, during the 
night. No sooner did they arrive at that city, 
than the inhabitants, supposing they had been 
enemies, were filled with the greatest constema-* 
Vol. IV. ' K 
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tion ; and *when they uAd^rsiood who they wjtTty 
and the object of this nocturnal expedition^ they 
i¥ere still more deeply affected. The Thd)iQls 
endeavoured to disupate the fears, and excite the 
hopes of thdr friends, by representing that they 
should not only be able to save the tovm from 
Mling: into the hands of the enemyr but obt^n 
a great and signal victfHy over the Spartan 
troops* 

Lysander arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Haliartus the same night; but, though at the 
approach of day heard nothing of Pausanias, 
his troops being flushed with recent victory, and 
disdaining to depend on the tardy motions of 
their auxiliaries, he was induced to make an as- 
sault upcm the town. Accordingly, he drew up 
his forces, and perceiving the walls and battle- 
ments to be unguarded, he entertained great 
hopes of success. Before, however, any breach 
was made, the gates were suddenly thrown 
open, and the Thebans and Haliardans issued 
out in order of battle, and with irresistible fury. 
. The Lacedaemonians were instantly idtacked 
with great bravery ; and Lysander, with a prsest 
that attended him, was slain on the first onset* 
Belbre the Spartan troops had time to recover 
from . their concision and astonishment, a body 
of Thebans, who had been placed in ambush, 
£611 upon their rear, and excited a new terror. 
The Lacedemonians then every where gave 
>vay, and the defeat became universal* The 
Thebans lost in this engagement three hundred, 
amd their enemies a thousand men. 

The news of this discomfiture being made 

known to Pausanias, he marched with all expe- 

^ <Ution to Haliartus, and endeavoured by every 



means in his power, tx> recover the diead bodf 
of LfBander. Some of the ^mrtan conmiandeiv 
proposed that they should atUck the enemy, and 
rescue, by force of arms, the body dT their ge-* 
neral; but Pauaanias, considering that the troops 
with whom they had to contend were aniraated 
by their recent victory ; that the forces of the 
enemy were more numerous than the Spartans 
he commanded; and that Thrasybulus, the 
Athenian, an active and enterprising general, 
had now joined thoas in the town ;. determined 
to reject this proposal* He thought it more ad- 
visable to condescend to implore the pity and 
the humanity of the victors ; and accordingly, a# 
Spartan herald was sent to Ualiartus, requesting 
leave tq bury their dead. The demand was com-* 
plied with, on condition that the Lacedsunonians- 
immediately evacuated the territory of Boeotia: 
Pausanias agreed to these terms, and retired U> 
Sparta* When he returned to Lacedsmon, such 
a spirit of resentment appeared against him, on 
account of his yrant of succesS) rather than de- 
merit, that he. was tried for his life and oon* 
demned« He, however,, contrived means to* 
avoid capital punishment, suid fled to Tegsa^ 
where he sickened and died ; and his son. Age-- 
sipolis, an inexperienped young man, succeeded 
to the Spartan throne*- 

The defeat of the Spartans at Haliartus con- 
firmed the courage of their enemies, and acce- 
lerated the defection of their numerous allies* 
The republicks of Thebes, . Argos, Athens, and 
Corinth, openly ratified and avowed the league, 
that had been formed against the Spartan com- 
monwealth. The island of Eubs&a, the provinces 
of Acamania, Leucas, Ambrosia, the rich pities 
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of Chakifl^ and tbe warlike principalities of Thc^*^ 
saLyy showed symptoms .of .revolt*. In order» 
liere£bre> to obviajte the effects of this almost^ 
general detection^ and to hinder the rest of their 
allies from acting in the same .manner, it waa 
lound requisite to necal Agesilaus from lus Asi- 
atick. Tictories, that he.n^ight prevent the .ruin of 
his country. Accordingly, the fatal scytale * 
was received at the important crisis of his> for* 
tune* He had prepared, his levies, and. was 
about, to march into upper Asia^ rejoicing^ 
^394 in the prospect of ccinquest and of glory^ 

. ' when he was summoned to return to the 
. defence of Sparta. . ./..:. 

He immediately made known, the revened ,or» 
ders he had received from his country ; while 
his. troqps besought him by teiars and entreatiest 
not to obey the cruel mandate, but to lead thexn 
against the central -possessions of the Persian 
monarch* The Spartan generad, however, re- 
mained firm and inflexible to his purpose, re» 
sdved to set bounds to the triumphs of hb arma 
in the east, and to pursue less promising,- but 
not less necessary views* Acconiingly he im-^ 
mediately prepared for his return to Sparta; 
and marched his tix)ops, amounting to about ten 
thousand men, into the Chersbnesus. He then 

* The scytale was nothing more than a narrow scroll of 
parchment, that had been first rolled with a piece of wood 
and then stamped with the decree of the republick. Every 
Spartan invested with any authority cither at home or 
abroad, was possessed of a tally, exactly cont^«pondin^ 
with the rod on which the parchment had beenfint rotted. 
When, tiierefore, he applied his tTtUj., the words pf the 
]|cytale necessarily arranged themselves in their original 
form, and by that means attested the authenticity of the 
magistrate's command. 



tkaversed the -same countries into Greece, through 
which Xerxes had inarched near a cenluiy be- 
fore ; but what Ihe Persian monarch performed 
only in the space of the year, Agesilaus accom* 
plished in a month. 

He continued his journey through Thessaly, ' 
and entermg the territory of Boeotia, marched 
towards the Theban frontiers. He found the 
enemy rather provoked than discouraged, by a 
bloody but undecisive battle that had been 
fought against the Lacedaemonians, on the bor- 
ders of Gorinth and Sicyon. The troops of the 
confederates amounted to twenty thousand inen ; 
and the army of Agesilaus, having lately re- 
ceived great reinforcements from Sparta, and 
other cities, that still retained their fidelity for 
that republick, might prot>ably be about the same 
number. The hostile battalions began to ap- 
pitKich each other; the Lacedaemonian troops 
nuu^hed in good order, along the banks of the 
Cephissus, while the Theban soldiers descended, 
with great impetuosity from the mountains of 
Helicon { but l^fore they arrived in the Boeotian 
plains of Coronaea, an eclipse of the sun alarmed 
the two hostile armies. 

Here it was that Agesilaus received very un-- 
expected and unpleasing intelligence from Asia. 
He had imprudently committed the command 
c£ the Lacedaemonian fleet to the obstinacy and 
inexperience of his kinsman Pisander ; whilst 
the Persian squadrons were intrusted to Conon 
and Phamabazus, two officers of great experi-^ 
«ice. The combined armament of Pei-sia sailed 
in quest of Uie hostile fleet. As they turaed thr 
northern point of Rhodes, they beheld the La- 
oedmnottian squadron, amounting to near a.hun-^ 
K3. 
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dred ships, in a capacious bay of the Dorian 
shore. The sullen obstinaiiy of Pi^ander did not 
appear shaken by the approach; of so fprniidable 
a fleet, and he instantly comqianded bis ipen ta 
prepare for battle. Accordingly, the Laced»mo« 
nians bore up to engage the enemy, but on a nearer 
view, were terrified at the great superiority of 
numbers, and the greater part of them turned 
their vessels towards the friendly shore of Cnidus* 
pisandcr advanced in his galley to meet, the 
enemy, and died fighting bmvely in defence of 
tlie honour of his country. The victors pursued 
and sunk great numbers of the enemy's fijcet ; 
they also captured fifty gallies, which they 9afely 
carried off. 

' AgesiPaus being made acquainted with tjiese 
unwelcome tidings, was sensible that the conse- 
quences of this engagement would be the defec- 
tion of ail the cities from Cnidus to Byzantium. 
He therefore assembled his troops^ informed 
them of the death of Pisander, but carefully con- 
cealed the defeat of the fleet, and asserted^ that 
though the admiral was slain, a complete victoryi 
had been obtained over the Persian squadrons* 
He then gave orders, that acknowledgments and 
sacrifices should be offered to the gods ; and de- 
corating himself with, a chaplet of fiowersy set 
the example to his men of performing this pious 
^ei*yice. This had th^ desired effect ; and the 
Lacedemonian troops were, elated with the 
thoughts of the exploits their countrymen had 
achieved in the east. . . 

In the mean time, the main bodies of the hos- 
tile armies advanced into the plain ,of Cheron^a. 
Agesila^s gaye. tl^e Ic^ft w^^g, t^ tb^ OrclKune- 
juans, and took the n^i hiinself* The Tlidxtn^ 
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began ^e engagement with great impetuosity, 
and ix>re down every thing before them ; but 
the troopA immediately under the command of 
Agewilaus, repelled the left- wing of the army, 
condstlng chiefly of Argtves and Athenians* 
The ■ Spartan general was already saluted as 
conqueror by the troops that surrounded himi 
when he was informed, that the Orchomenians 
had been repulsed and put to the rouu In or- 
der, therefore, to intercept the Thebans, who 
were hastening to seize the baggage, Agesilaus 
marched towards the left wing of the army. 
The Thebans perceiving this movement of the 
enemy, attempted to join and rally their allies, 
that fled towards the mountains of Helicon. 
The Spartan king, instead of allowing the enemy 
to pass, when he might have attacked theil^ flank 
and reav with great advantage^ boldly opposed 
their progress, and assailed them in the front* 
Here, says Xenophon, in the energetic and in- 
imitable language of Greece, the shock waa 
dreadfol. Their shields meeting clashed ; thdy 
fought, slew, and were slain ; no voice was 
heard, yet none was silent : the field resounded 
with the noise of rage and battle ; and this was 
the most desperate and bloody scene of an ac- 
tion, which was itself the most desperate and 
bloody of any in that agek 
• At length, however, the Lacedaemonians find- 
ing it impossible to break the firmness of the 
. Theban front, were obliged to -make use t)f the 
expedient they had at first rejected : accordingly, 
they opened their phalanx, to let them pass, and 
tiien charged' them in the fiaiik an^ rear. The 
Thebans, however, effected their passage to the 
Hereon ; but conld not prevail on their allies to 
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renew the engagement. The Spartans were^ 
therefore, left masters of the field of battle ; but 
it was a victory so dearly purchased^ that the 
conquerors could ^ reap no beneficial conse- 
quences. The place where this engagement was 
fought, was covered with steel and blood : the 
bodies of friends and of foes vrere promiiscuously 
heaped together ; and the whole presented an 
assemblage of objects too dreadfid for humanity 
to contemplate* 

In this battle Agesilaus received sevo^ 
wounds from different kinds of weapons; but 
he still continued to animate his soldiers during 
the contest both by his words and actions ; nor 
would he retire to his tent, until he had seen 
the dead hodiesof his soldiers carried from the 
field upon their own arms. The next day, the 
victors employed themselves in erecting a trophy 
on the scene of this important action ; and the 
enemy sent a herald to request permission to 
hury their dead. 

The battle of Cherons&a, and sea engagement, 
o£rCnidus> were the most considerable and de- 
cisive actions in the Bceotian or Corinthian wa?. 
The inhabitants of Corinth had greatly pr6- 
moted the alliance of the Grecian and other 
states against the Spaitan commonwealth, No 
sooner, however^ did the Corinthians , feel the: 
effects of having tlie seat of war in their own 
country, than they repented of the measure they' 
had so rashly . recommended i . and the mor^ 
wealthy inhabitants desired a separate peace^ to. 
accomplish which they intended to summon an 
assembly of the people, who might resolve jQtk- 
what was most expedient to be done. 

But whilst this was in agitatioiii Timolaus and 



PolyantlieB, the- mercenaries of a barbarian slave, 
andy nevertheless, the pretended patrons of Co- 
rinthian IMiertf , contrived to anticipate a design 
so un&yoiirable to their interests. They com* 
raitted, in conjunction with others of their party, 
one of • the most horrid massacres recorded 'in 
history. On the Eucleian iestival, when many 
ef the - citixens vftvt in the market-place,- or 
assembled at the dramatick entertainments, an 
assault »Mras made by. die partisans of democracy. 
Ail the Corinthians were-destroyed, whom they 
constdered as most likely to oppose their mea» 
aures; and the great body- of the people, when 
%hty perceived that rkothing could Restrain the 
&ry of> their persecutors, and that neither temples 
nop altars afforded any protection, prepared to 
leave their country. They were, however, tt*- 
afrsdned iErom executing this design, by the la« 
nientable -cries of their - wives and children!^ and 
by the declaration ^f- the assassins themselyeS) 
^Waasured them^ that their only intention was 
to dalivei^ their eify &om traitors, who weretbe 
IViiends of Sparta and of slavery* 
' In>the mean time, ^e patriotick Conon, who 
(desired- no personal -reward for the services he 
had recidered the Persiah monarch) employed 
his favour with Ar^xerxes to retrieve the affairs 
of hia country. This was the honourable mo- 
tive that had alone engaged, and that still relaiJD* 
ed him, in the service of Persia. By his repre* 
sentaitions, he inflamed the resentment of Artax* 
erxesand Phamabazus, "V^hiehboth the king and 
the satrap had justly harboured against Sparta. 
He* persuaded them to send a fleet, eariy in the 
spring, to ravage the coasts of Grecte, and re- 
taliate the injuries received by the victories of 
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Agesikus. He told them, that to humble corny 
pletely the Spartan pride, they should raise 
Athens to the pitch of greatness, which she once 
possessed, and make her become again the suc- 
cessful rival of that imperious repubUck. 

Tlus proposal of the able Athenian was heardi 
and approved. The expenses necessary &r car- 
rying the design into execution, were liberally 
supplied ; and the Persian fleet setting sail rer 
duced the Cycladcs and Cythera, and ravaged 
the whole coast of Laconia. The armament then 
directed its course to the long neglected harbours 
of Phalerus, Munichia, and Piraeus* The very 
important task of decorating and forttfying the 
ancient city of Minerva, was begun, carried on» 
and soon accomplished ; and Conon, seconded 
by the zeal of the Athenians, in a sliort time rer 
built the walls of Athens, restored the city to its 
anqient splendour, and rendered it mors Ibrmir 
dable than ever to its enejnies. 

When this mortifying inteUigence waa brought 
B. C. ^ $pa^a, the citizens of that republickf 
392. considering the power and grandenr.pf a 
city, their a?)pient rival, and aln^ost .^:p|iti- 
nual e^iemy, as the certain destruction, of thei£ 
own state, felt the vi^ou pungent affliction. They 
were now i^eady to abandon every other designi 
and to submit to the ipost humiliating, temw^ 
provided they could prevent the growing great- 
ness of Athens, and Induce the Persian iponarch 
to withdraw his support from that dangerous 
republick. That they might effect this, they sent 
9^veral successive embassies to Persia^ and whilst 
they pjiid their court to the other satraps of 
Artaxerxes, they purposely neglected Phama- 
tozu99 from whomy as the victories of Age$ilau% 



"tad been peculiarly detrimental to the provinces 
of that warlike Persian, they could not reasonably 
expect any favour. 

Among the ministers employed by the Spar- 
tan repuMick, at the court of Persia, was Antal- 
cidas, a man, of whose prior history we have no 
account. If we except the artful and daring 
Lysander, Sparta never employed a more pro- 
per agent to treat with the barbarians. He is 
said to^ have been bold, eloquent, subtile, and 
complying. A master in all the arts of insinua- 
tion and address, he was well qualified to under- 
take and execute the design on which he was 
sent. He not only pretended to admire the effe- 
minate customs and adulation of a corrupt 
court, but conformed himself in every thing to 
the Persian manners, and derided the severe in- 
stitutions of his own country. The frugal and 
self-denying maxims of Lycurgus were the pecu- 
liar objects of his real or feigned contempt ; 
but he, in a more particular manner, delighted 
the voluptuous, cowardly, and pei*fidious satraps 
and courtiers, when he ridiculed the firmness and 
probity of Leonidas and Callicratidas, men, who 
had rendered signal and essential service to 
Greece, at the expense and dishonour of Persia. 

Th^ abilities of such a minister, were also aid- 
ed by the imprudent ambition of Conon. Un- 
mindful of his engagements to act against the 
common enemy, he considered only how he 
might promote the interest and power of the 
Athenian republick. He sailed with his fleet to 
the Cyclades, to Chios, to Lesbos, and even to 
^olis and Ionia, and displaying the strength of 
his armament, endeavoured to persuade or com- 
pel them to submit again to the authority of 
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Athens* When it was known that Spairtabad 
sent ministers to treat with the Peman monarch,' 
a deputation was alsQ dispatched from the Athe*. 
nian republick, with orders to act in concert with 
the ambassadors sent by the Boeotians and A]>* 
gives* Their overtures, however^ were but little 
regarded) while those of Antakidas met witiii the 
warmest approbation. 

The Spartans offered to resign all pret^isions 
to the <ireek cities in Asia, and acknowledge 
them as thedependencies of the Persian monarch j 
and they promised to promote ,the future pros- 
perity of the king's dominions^ by settling the 
affairs oi Greece in such a manner, as should 
best suit the conveniency and the wishes of 
Artaxcrxes. For this purpose, they were ready 
to declare all the cities and islands, of what ex- 
tent soever, altogether independent of each other; 
in consequence of which, there would be no re- 
Rublick sufficiently powerful to disturb the tran* 
quillity of the Persian empire. These ternis of 
peace, which the most insolent minister of this - 
king could alone have dictated, were transmitted 
to Suza, by the satrap Terribazus, to be approv- 
ed and ratified by Artaxerxes, Antalcidas re* 
ceived a pecuniary reward for his services ; but 
the unfortunate and patriotick Conon was punish- 
ed by immediate death, or sentenced td an. ig- 
nominious confinement. Authors are vmously 
agreed, as to the fate of this able andwoithy) 
man; but his actions confer on him an impor- 
tant place, in the rank of Grecian worthies ; and 
his son Timotheus, supported and rivalled the 
character of an illustrious father. 

It might have been expected, that the condi- 
tions of peace offered by Sparta, would have ex- 
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perienced no opposition from the Persian court ; 
especially as the advantages they held out to 
Artaxerxes were extremely great ; but the nego- 
ciations were suffered to languish for several 
years. This delay was occasioned by the remo- 
val of Terribazus from his place of viceroy, who 
was succeeded by Struthas, a man greatly de- 
voted to the interests of Athens ; and by the 
powerful solicitations of the Boeotian and Argive 
deputies, who represented the designs and since- 
rity of the Spartan commonwealth, in a very un- 
favourable point of view. 

Whilst the court of Suza refused to confirm 
«ind ratify the treaty of peace, the war in the 
ferecian states was pursued with unremitting 
vigour. The harvests and the villages, belong- 
ing to the enemies of Sparta in Peloponnesus, 
were destroyed by the Lacedemonian garrisons 
t)f Sicyon and Lechaum ; and on the other 
hand, the Boeotians and Argives retaliated those 
injuries upon the Spartans, by making several 
hostile incursions into the Lacedasmonian terri- 
tories, which they ravaged and laid waste; 
V^hile the Athenians, as if they had obtained the 
sovereignty of the sea, made sdl the preparations 
In their power to man and equip their fleets. 

The ancient and well merited fame of Thrasy- 
t>uluB had, during the latter part of Conon's life, 
been eclipsed by the recent and more dazzling 
splendour of his renown ; whilst Athens verg- 
ed towards power and independence, by the 
exertions of Conon, the extraordinary abilities, 
and still more extraordinary fortune of Thrasy- 
bulus, in rescuing his country twice from the 
yoke of tyrants, seemed almost forgotten by the 
^ngi'ateful Athenians. But after Conon had 
Vol, IV. L 
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been put to death, or imprisoned, Thrasybttlua 
had the command of the fleet of Athens, con- 
sisting of forty ssul, intrusted to him* With this 
armament he scoured the ^gean sea, and di« 
rected his course to the Hellespont, persuaded or 
compelled the inhabitants of Byzantium, and of 
several other Thracian cities, to break their alli- 
ance with Sparta, to abolish the aristocratical 
form of government, and to accept the friend- 
ship of Athens* 

The isle of Lesbos was the neict object to winch 
he directed his attention* The Spartan power 
was here maintained by a considerable body of 
troops* Thrasybulus landed his men on the 
island, and engaged the enemy in a general 
battle, in which he obtained a complete victory, 
and slew with his own hand Therimachus the 
Spartan governor, who commanded the hostile 
troops ; on which the principal cities of Lesbos 
immediately acknowledged themselves depen- 
dants of Athens* Thus victorious, he sailed 
towards the island of Rhodes, where he knew 
there still existed a powerful Action in favour of 
the Athenians ; but before he proceeded to that 
important place, he thought it advisable to mul- 
tiply the resources, and confirm the affections of 
the fleet* 

That he might raise supplies, therefore, for 
this exigency, he visited most of the maritime 
cities of Asia. At length he entered the mouth 
of the river Eurymedon, and began to levy a very 
heavy contribution on the inhabitants of Aspen- 
dus ; but though the barbarians had endured 
with great patience and servility the depreda- 
tions to which they were often exposed, they 
could suffer them no longer* They could not 
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brook the unfeeling rapacity and intolerable 
exactions of the soldiers and sailors under the 
command of Thrasybulus. Attacking therefore 
the Grecian camp during the night, the security 
of the Atlienian general was surprised; and 
Thrasybulus feU a sacriike U> the error he had 
committed. 

The unjust treatment of Aspendus, one of the 
interior cities of Pamphylia, a province that ac- 
knowledged the power of the Persian monarch, 
Aimished Antalcidas with a sufficient argument 
for prosecuting his suit with Artaxerxes. That 
yigilant and aiidul minister did not let slip so fa- 
vourable an oi^iortunity of rousing the resent- 
ment of the king against the Athenians, his an- 
cient and inveterate foes* It is, however, un- 
certain, whether Antalcidaa would have been 
able to effect his purpose, and to procure the rati- 
fication of the treaty of peace, had not the mad 
imprudence of the Athenians decided the fiuo- 
tuating irresolution of Artaxerxes, and cfowned 
the triumphs of Antalcidas* 

Evs^ras was at this time king of Salamis, in 
the island of Cyprus, who is represented as a man 
that governed with consummate wisdom a king- 
dom which he had acquired by heroick valour. Teu- 
cer is said to have been an ancestor of this prince, 
and who, returning from the expedition against 
Troy, about eleven hundred and sixty years be^ 
fore Christ, founded the first Grecian colony on 
the shore of Cyprus. During the space that in- 
tervened between the reigns of those two kings, 
Salamis had undergone various revolutions. The 
thrbne. had been usurped by a Phoenician called 
Abydamon, under whose reign Evagoras was 
bom and educated. The young prince fled to 
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Cilicia) and obtaining the favour of the satraps 
who governed in that province, returned to Sa» 
lamis with a few. followers and expelled the 
usurper. Being thus restored by his own valour 
and the affections of his subjects to the throne of 
his ancestors, Evagoras soon rendered his small 
kingdom the most flourishing of the whole island. 

This prince had ever entertained a fond par- 
tiality for the republick of Athens, in whose lan- 
guage, arts, and institutions, his youth had beea 
liberally instructed. When the power of Spsuta 
prevsdled, and the Athenian greatness which 
that republick had. maintained for seventy years^ 
was completely huml^ed, l^vagoras sincerely la^ 
mented her misfortunes, and afforded hospitality 
and protection to her oppressedand afflicted citir 
zens, while the Athenians assisted him in arts 
and industry^ and in extending the navigation and 
commerce of his kingdom. Salamis^ therefore, 
soon became a considerable naval power, and 
able to subdue and incoi*porate with her own 
subjects the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
states. Artaxerxes, whose power had been long 
acknowledged in Cyprus, interfered not in the 
domestick concerns of the island, provided his 
small customary tribute was regularly paid. 

The signal victories of Conon and Thrasybup 
lus, and the rising fortune of the Athenian state, 
induced Evagoras, who had lately taken some 
disgust at the conduct of Artaxerxes, to execute 
a design he had long meditated, of throwing off 
the yoke of Persia. He knew, that Egypt was 
in a state of rebellion, and that Artaxerxes had 
engaged in a war with the Carduchians. The 
Persian fleet, however, continued in the Phoeni- 
cian and Cilician harbours ready to be employed 
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m any new enteiprise. The activity and courage 
of the king of Salamis with the assistance of his 
son Protagoras, obtmned an easy victory over the 
first squadron sent to invade the island. But 
l^vagoras fearing the arrival of a much superior 
firmament, requested and obtained the assistance 
p( Athens ; a republick not only at peace with 
Persia, but whose miitisters were then at Suza» 
endeavouring to prevent an accommodation with 
Sparta. 

This extraordinary measure of the Athenians 
determined Artaxerxes to espouse the cause of 
Sparta. Accordingly, the king dictated 
the terms of peace, in nearly the same ^•^• 
words that Alcibiades had first proposed. 
By this treaty it was agreed, that whatever com- 
munity rejected the conditions of the peace, the 
Persian monarch in conjunction with the Spartan 
republick, should make war upon that state. It 
was foreseen that Athens, Thebes, and Argos, 
might reject the terms of a treaty proposed by 
their avowed enemies ; Antalcidas accordingly, 
aided by the Persian monarch, equipped a very 
powerful armament, and the preparations made 
in Asia and Greece intimidated the confederates, 
and compelled them to comply with a peace as 
disgraceful as it was injurious. The Boeotian 
cities were acknowledged as independent ; but 
the Greek cities in Asia, the island of Cyprus, 
and the peninsula of Clazomene were made sub- 
ject to Pei-sia. Athens was allowed to retahi 
the isles of Lemnos, Imbros, and Syros ;* but all 
the other republicks, small and great, were made 
free and independent. 

Amidst , the universal obsequiousness of the 
L2 , 
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Grecian communities to the haugl^ty demands of 
Persia, Evagoras was the only person, that durst 
oppose the execution of the terms of the treaty : 
he asserted the independence of Cyprus, and pre* 
pared to resist the commands of the king and ta 
set the power of Arlaxerxes at defiance* Eva- 
goras confided in the resources of his own vigor- 
ous mind in the supeiiority of skill which his 
seamen possessed, and in the assistance of the 
king of JEgypt; but the numerous and powerful 
squadrons of Terribazus, which he had prepared 
for this purpose, blasted all his hopes. His forces, 
were discomfited in a naval engagement ; his 
territories were ravaged, and he was obliged to 
shut himself up in Salamis, which- the enemy 
threatened with a siege* His enemies, hdwever, 
did not wish to persevere, nor to drive him to 
despair. They therefore permitted him to re- 
tain the possession of the ancient princi- 
pality of Teucer, but as a tributary to die 
Persian monarch. 
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CHAP. XIII. 



Jtffaira of Greece from the Peace ofjhualcidasy to the 
Battle of Midea. 

THE peace of Antalcidas forms an important, 
but disgraceful epocha in the annals of Gre- 
cian history. The valuable colonies in Asia which 
had been the cause and the object of so many 
wars, were now fully acknowledged as depen- 
dencies of the Persian king. Artaxerxes ar-- 
fanged tlie^plan of domestick policy to be pursued 
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by a people, that, less than two hundred y^rs 
before, had giyen law to his ancestors* The, 
Greeks now found their ancient confederacy dis- 
solved ; their smaller cities were freed from de- 
pendence on the more powerful republicks ; ihc\ 
whole nation was disunited and weakened ; and • 
they experienced indeed the languor, but not the- 
benefits of peace* 

And if the whole Grecian name was dis- 
honoured, as it certainly was by accepting this 
ignominious treaty, in what view shall we con- 
sider the conduct of the Spartan magistrates .on 
the occasion ? Will not peculiar and eternal in- 
&my attach to them, as the authors and pro- 
moters of a peace fraught with ruin and disgrace ? 
Ambitious cjf the sovereignty of Greece, Sparta 
saw with concern the walls and fortifications of 
her rival rebuilt, and Athens endeavouring to 
regain the command of the sea-; Thebes and Ar*' 
gos disdaining to acknowledge her pre-eminence ; 
the inferior states of Peloponnesus obeying with' 
reluctance the summons to arms ; ahd the valu- 
able colonies in Macedon and Thrace joining the 
confederates. No vestige scarcely remained of 
the trophies which had been erected in a war of 
twenty-seven years. The colonies in the east 
were irrecoverably lost ; and this ra^d declines of 
• power had been principally occasioned by the 
splendid victories of Agesilaus in Asia. 

These were probably the causes that moved- 
Sparta to solicit and promote a treaty, so preg- 
nant with ruin and destruction to the several 
communities of Greece,. The first vicdm of this 
ambitious policy was the flourishing republick of 
Mantinsa, situated in the centre of Arcadia> 
Which was itself in the noidcfie of Petoponnesua. . 
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The year following the treaty of Antaki^asy* 
the Spartan commonwealth sent ambassadors to 
Mantinaea» with orders to inform the inhalntants, 
that the Lacedxmonians were displeased at their 
^conduct in furnishing the Argives, the avowed ene- 
''mies of Sparta, with com during the late war ; and 
that they had on several occasions expressed their 
gladness when any misfortune happened to the 
Lacedemonians* In consequence of those trea- 
sonable designs, which the Mantinaeans had mani- 
fested, the ambassadors concluded by informing 
them, that they must demolish their walls, and 
abandon their city* 

To these demands the Mantinsans refused tq 
accede* The Spartans, therefore, declared war 
against that republick, and having assembled a 
powerful army, sent their king Agesipolis to in- 
vade the hostile territory. Nothing, however, 
could shake the resolution of the Mantina&ans : 
their walls were high and strong, and bade de- 
fiance to any assault ; nor was a siege likely to 
promise success to the invading army ; Agesi- 
polis, however, embraced this uncertain mode of 
attack, and having first drawn a ditch, and then 
a wall round the place, employed part of the 
troops in worldng, and the other in. defending 
the workmen ; but finding that this plan was not 
likely to answer his purpose, he proposed a new 
measure which was attended with conpplete and 
almost immediate success* 

The Ophis, which descends from the mountain 
Achisius, having collected many rivulfets in its 
course, becomes a broad, deep, and r^pid river, 
and flows through the plain, and the city of Man- 
tinaa. Having, therefore, obstructed the course 
of that river, the lower part of the fortifications 
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of the citf were laid under water; and the walls 
being compdsed of raw bricks, the water caused 
them to give way, and faH to pieces* The be- 
sieged endeavoured to prop them widi wood, 
but finding their efforts ineffectual, and that the 
enemy could not be long excluded, sent to offer 
terms of capitulation. They requested the 
Spartans to permit them to inhabit their city, 
and promised they would destroy their fortifica- 
tions, and enter into an alliance with Lacedsmon* 
These proposals were however rejected, and 
the Mantinseans dreading an immediate assault, 
were obliged to comply with the humiliating de* 
mand (3f the Lacedsmonians, and to abandon 
their native place- 
No sooner had the Splutans terminated this 
transaction, than seizing an opportunity of do* 
mestick faction among the Phliasians, they mani- 
fested the same arbitrary and tyrannical spirit, 
but with still greater severity. It happenied that 
the faction which prevailed in Phlius, had banish' 
cd their opponents, who were the friends of SpartJC 
^d of aristocracy. The Lacedaemonfans, there- 
fore, interfered and threatened them with severe 
punishment, if they did not recal their exiled ci- 
tizens. Not however meeting wiHi that respect- 
ful treatment on their return to Phlius, which 
they considered as due to persdns so ably pro^ 
tected, they complamed to Agesilaus, who or- 
dered commissioners to try and condemn to 
death the obnoxious Phliasians. 

In the mean time ambassadors arrived from 
Acanthus and Apollonia^ two very considerable 
cities of the ChaTddlca. These men requested 
the assistance of the Lacedaemonians against 
Olynthus, a toyn of Thrace, situated in a fertile 
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and secure district, tliat lies between tbe nver 
Olynthus and Amnias* The conduct of the 
Athenian government first obliged the maritime 
inhalntants of the Chalcidica, to take refuge in 
the walls of Olynthus. The oppressive tyranny 
of Sparta next induced tiiem to strengthen the 
walls of their city, and to provide garrisons suffi- 
cient for defetKling them. The weakness of Ma- 
cedonia, and tlie subsequent disasters of the two- 
most powerful republicks in Greece, encouraged 
them to aim at conquest, and many towns became 
incorporated or associated with .their own. They 
bad already conquered, the southern shores of 
Macedonia.; and they aspired at still rooti exten- 
sive doimnion. , 

The deputies from the cities of Acanthus and 
ApoUonia^ lepcesented in the general assembly 
of the allies^ that the ambition of the Olynthians 
seemed to increase with the increase of their 
power ; — that they had wrested from the king of 
Macedonia some of hts most valuable provinces ; 
i--that they were about to enter into a confederacy 
with Thebes and Athens, which, if- they did, it 
would be impossible for any city in their neigh- 
bourhood to re»st the force that would thus be 
brought i^;ainst them. The present emergency, 
therefore, they urged, solicited the activity and 
valour of their republick by every motive of inter- 
est and honour ; and. that, if Sparta should yield 
a seasonable assistance to Acanthus ajnd ApoUo- 
nia, the ambition and power of Olynthus would 
be checked, and the Chalcidican cities encours^- 
ed to revolt. 

In consequence ^f those representations^ the 
Lacedxmonians commanded Eudamidas, with 
two thousand men under his command) to pro* 
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T?eed iminediately to Macedonia ; and bin brothar 
Pha&bidas was ordered to coUect a. powerful re«> 
inforcement, with which to lbliow« The few 
troops under the commandNof Eudamidas, were 
of essential service. Those garrisons which the 
Spartan commander considered as most weak 
and exposed to the attack of the enemy, he 
strengthened with his troops; and such was the 
effect which the sight of a spartan army pro- 
duced in the Chalcidica, that great numbers oS 
the subjects and allies of Olynthus revolted, and 
arranged themselves und^ the standard of £u- 
damidas. But the Lacedsemcmian commander^ 
too much elated by the success that had hitherto 
attended him, laid waste the Olynthian territory, 
and approaching the city without sufficient cau- 
tion, was intercepted, conquered, and slain by 
the enemy ; and his army destroyed or lost* 

After the death of Eudamidas, TeJaudas, the 
brother of Agesilaus, was sent with a body of ten 
thousand men into the ChalcicUcan territory ; and 
was joined in this expedition by Amyntas, king 
of Macedonia. The Olynthians being compelled 
to retire within the walls of their city, Teleutias 
marched with his whole army to besiege or as- 
sault the place* The cavalry of the Olynthians 
passing the river Amnias, he gave orders to 
Tlemonidas, ttrho commanded the targeteers, to 
rq>el them. The Olynthian horse retreated in 
good order across the river ; but when a con- 
siderable part of the Lacedaemonians had also 
passed over in the pursuit, the Olynthians faced 
about, attacked, and slew great numbers of the 
Spartans, and amongst them Tlemonidas himself. 
Teleutias beheld with grief and indignation 
y the destruction of his brave troops ; and grasping 
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his shield and lance, led lus whole force, without 
order, against the enemy* He pursued them to 
the walls of their city, when the inhabitants 
mounting the ramparts and fortifications, as- 
sailed the Spartans with stones, darts, and other 
missile weapons ; at the same time, also, a bodf 
of the Olynthlan tix>ops sallied forth out c^ the 
city, and attacked the enemy* The Spartans 
gave way, and the whole army being repelled, 
was pursued with great slaughter, and their ge- 
neral Teleutiad slsdn. 

- These mortifying disasters, however,, did not 
abate the pride and ambition of Sparta. Poly- 
biades, their general, invested the city by land, 
with a powerfol army, whilst a numerous squa- 
dron blocked up the neighbouring harbour of 
Mecybema. The Olynthians, pressed by famine, 
were obliged to capitulate. They ceded all claim 
to the sovereignty of the Chalcidica ; restored 
the Macedonian cities to their rightful owner; 
and engaged by solenm contract, to obey in peace 
and war die commands of their Spartan confe- 
derates and masters. Amyntas tlien forsook the 
place of his royal residence, and reestablished 
his court at PeUa, which became, and thenceforth 
continued, the capital of Macedonia. 

Phxbidas, who was intended to follow Eubi- 
das into the Chalcidican territory with a power- 
ful reinforcement, knowing the distracted state 
of Thebes at this time, and, as it is ssud, having 
received private instructions from his govern- 
ment, seized upon Cadmea the Theban citadel, 
g Q and commanded Ismenias and other lead- 
3g3. ers of the popular Action to be taken into 
custody. The^ Spartan senate, that they 
might avoid the blame which this action would 
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undouble^^occasioii, deprived PbsBbidfts of the 
"commaod of die army, and mulcted him in the 
sum of one hundred thousand drachmas. * 

During five years the Spartan government 
maintained a garrison of fifteen hundred men in 
Cadmea* The partisans of aristocracy^ prd* 
tected by such a body of troops, gained an absoo 
tute ascendancy over the rest of the city ; and the 
tyranny exercised in that republick was so greats 
that it resembled the cruel and arbitrary proceed- 
ings of the thirty tyrants at Athens. This se- 
verity drove the Thebans to despair; and the 
persecuted exiles abroad, and the oppressed sub* 
j^cts at home, were ready to embrace any mea* 
sure that might seem likely to free their country 
from the tyranny of Sparta, and the aristocrat* 
cal faction^ 

Among th^ Theban fugitives that had taken 
refuge in Athens during the late tyrannical pro* 
ceedmgs of Sparta, was PelofndaS) who possessed 
clistinguished advantages. 

His birth had been inferior to none ; but his 
private fortune was superior to all ; and in the' 
manly exercises which the Greeks so much 
esteemed, he excelled every one. His attach- 
ment to democracy was hereditary $ and before 
the late melancholy revolution in the state, he 
was considered as the most proper person for 
administering4Hie government. Pelopidas held 
many consultations with his fellow-sufferers at 
Athens, about the means of restoring the liberty 
of Thd>es* He instanced the patriotick example 
of Thrasybulus, whp had, with a handful of 
men, executed a similar, but more difficult enter- 

• A^out 2020 L Sterling. 
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. prise, to encourage his countrymen in the Ufl* 
dertaking. Phyllidas, whose great activity, 
address, and courage, entitle him to the regard 
of history, was introduced into their nocturnal 
assemblies: he was highly respected by Leon- 
tidas, Archias, and the other magistrates, 6r 
rather tyrants of the republick ; and he therefore 
made an entertainment, and invited those men 
to partake of it. 

" In the mean time Phyllidas, having made 
known his plan to the rest of the conspirators, 
they met at Thebes at the time appointed. The 
tyrants, however, having by some means been 
informed of the conspiracy that was meditated, 
summoned one of the principal persons of the 
plot to attend them, just as Pelopidas and others 
had put on their arms for the purpose. But the 
conspirator, whom the magistrates had oi-dered 
to wait on them, behaved with great intrepidity 
and dissimulation, and quieted the solicitude, of 
the tyrants. In the midst of the banquet, how- 
ever, a courier arrived from Athens with a letter 
for Archias, which revealed the whole conspiracy. 
The messenger informed Archias, that the person 
who gave him the letter desired he would read 
it immediately, as it contained business of im- 
portance. Archias took the letter, and replying 
with a smile, " serious business to-morrow," de- 
posited it under his coach. Soon after, the con- 
spirators entered dressed in female attire ; and 
on a signal being given, they drew their daggers, 
and easily dispatched the intoxicated magistrates. 
The whole city was soon in commotion : and 
Mie inhabitants, alarmed and terrified, waited 
impatiently for the morning, that they might dis- 
cover the cause of this nocturnal tumult. Dur- 
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iog a moment of dreadful suspense^ a herald, 
proclaimed the death of the tyrants, and invited 
to arms the friends of liberty and the republick. 
Epamtnondas, who had not till then joined the 
conspirators, obeyed with jnany others the wel- 
come invitation* This youth was possessed of 
the most illustrious merit : the wisdom of the 
sage and the magnanimity of the hero shone 
forth in his character, accompanied by every 
mild and gentle virtue* In knowledge and elo* 
qu^u^e he surpassed all his omtemporaries ; 
and in birth, valour, and patriotism, he was not 
inferior to Pelopidas, with whom he had con- 
tracted an early friendshipi. The doctrines of the 
Pythagorean philosophy, which he had diligently 
studied, rendered iHm averse from embruing his 
hands in the blood of his fellow-citizens; but 
when matters were brought to their present 
crisis, he appeared a iirm and strenuous advo- 
cate in the cause of liberty ; and his example 
greatly animated the other brave and generous 
youths who disdained the yoke of tyranny. 

Preparations were now making for an attack 
on .the citadel, in which was the Lacedaemonian 
garrison, when several thousand men arrived 
from Athens, who had been ^ent to assist the 
Thebans in the meditated revolution. The ar- 
rival of those auxiliaries was very seasonable 
and acceptaUe, and excited the Thebans to at- 
tempt the citadel immediately* Pelopidas began 
the siege of the place, and the garrison, intimi- 
dated by the impetuosity and enthusiasm of the 
assailants, and the continual increase of their 
numbers, offered to capitulate, and requested that' 
they might be allowed to depart in safety with 
their arms* This was accordingly granted, but 
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no sdpukttionB were made on die part of those 
unfortunate Thebans, who, having taken refuge 
in the citadel, when the first alarm was excited 
in the city, fell a sacrifice to the resentment and 
inhumanity of their countrymen* A remnant 
only was saved by the humsme ititerpo«d€»i of 
the Athenians ; and thus was the prediction of 
Epaminondas verified, who foretoldthat the re- 
vi^ution could not be accomplished without the 
effusion of civil blood. 

The emanc^tioa of Thebes firtEmi the ytoke of 
Sparta, hurt the pride and the ambitioki 
^Va ^^^ repi*lick. In order, hoWcfvcr, to 

punish, what the Lacedaem<Miiails weve 
pleased to term, the unptovoked vebeHion of 
their subjects, Cleembrotus, thdrking, Was senf 
into Bceotia in the depth of winter^ to recover, if 
possible, their usurped dominiotisi • Agesilaus,: 
whose ardent and aspiring* nund had long <Hrected 
the amlndous councils of Sparta, found, that 
though he enjoyed^the glory, he could not avoid 
the odium, which his exalted station naturally^, 
occasioned ; but that he might not incrtase tiie 
displeasure of the people, he permitted die inex« 
perience of his colleague to conduct the plan of 
the Theban war. The severity of the 'season 
did not allow Cleombrotus to perform ^Bfty other 
exploit, than the def<badng a few stragglings par* 
ties ; but the presence of a Laced»mohiail army 
served to confirm the obediaice of*sev^n«l infe- 
rior communities. Cleombrotus soon r^umed 
to Sparta, and left the prosecution of his designs 
to Sphodrias. ' 

In the mean time the Athenians, apprehen^ 
sive of being' called to an acpount for the assist- 
ance they luid given t]^ Theban repul^i^} had 
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|yQbllckly' disavowed what they had done. But 
•Sphodriasy a bold, ambitious^ and rash com* 
-inaiiderf was persuaded by the Theban chie& 
to attack Pirsu;^. Accordingly he nuirched 
with, the flower .of his army early in the room- 
ing, and expected to have reached PiraHjs before 
•the dawn of day. He had not, however, pro- 
ceeded further than the Thriasian plain before 
the dity appeared. The inhabitants of Eleusis 
were aianned at the approach of the Spartan 
army, and infonnation of this event was imme^ 
diately dispatched to Athens, whose citizens im- 
mediately flew to arms ; and pre|>arations were 
instantly made for a vigorous defence. This 
rash enterprise, and the still more impn^dent 
conduct of Sphodrias, in ravaging the country 
during;, his retreat, justly incensed the Athenians 
against ^parUu They seized the persons of se- 
veral Lacedaemonians that resided in the city, 
and committed them to prison. An embassy 
was th<^n sent to Sp^rta^ to complain of this in- 
fraction of the peace, and to represent, in the 
most indignant language, the insults and the in- 
juries of Sphodrias^ The Lacedaemonians dis- 
avowed the conduct of their commander, and 
recalled him to be tried for the action* Agesi- 
laus, however, at the intercession of his son Ar* 
cbidamus, who greatly esteemed Cleonymus the 
son of Sphodrias, interceded for. him with the 
Spaitan assembly, and obtained his life. 

But i(. is not improbable that Agesilaus was 
privy to the de»gns of the. Lacedaemonian ge? 
neral, and that,- though the Spartans refused to- 
aicknowledge the action, they would have in- 
stantly approved it, had the enterprise beea 
crowned with success. In this lights at least, it. 
M2 
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uppeared to the Athenianii^ who^ offended at tiie 
conduct, were much more indigtiant at the ac« 
quittal of Sphodrias. They immediately renew- 
ed their alliance with Thebes, began to e<|mpiL 
fleet, to eidist seamen, and^ m shorty to make 
all the preparations in their power for prosecute 
4ng a vigorous war with the • Spartan common^ 
Wealth. 

In the mean thne Agesilaus, with an army <^ 
eighteen thousand foot and fifteen hundred 
horse? continued to invade and ravage the terri* 
tories of Boeotia, bat did no considerable ex* 
ploits. Chabrias, the Athenian, who commanded 
the Theban troops, which had been lately rein- 
forced with a considerable body of mercenary 
jBoldiers, repelled the Spartan king from Thebes, 
not by force, but by stratagem* The Theban 
army, though considerably augmented, was ne- 
vertheless far inferior to that of the enemy in 
point of numbers, and was therefore compeUed 
to act upon the defensive. Chabrias had ordered 
his troops to occupy a rising ground in the 
neighbourhood of their city. The Spartan ge- 
nei^ sent a detachment from his army to induce 
them U> ^ quit tlie advantageous situation on 
which they were encamped ;x btit the Thebans 
bravely maintained their position, and obliged 
Agesilaus to bring up his whole forces, that he 
might dislodge them. In this also the Splartan 
general was deceived. Chabrias commanded his 
troops to support their advanced bodies on his 
left knee, to extend their shields and spears, and 
firmly to maintaui their ranks. This was a 
movement equally new and unexpected to Age* 
pilaus, and which had been only lately taught 
Uie Thebans by Chabrias^ that they might act 



m an emergeacf like the present. Alarmed at 
the boldness of this umisual array, the Spartan 
coniman(}er withdrew his forces lh>m the capl« 
taU without attempttng any thing more against 
theTheban troops in their present situation. 

The Spartans now became every day less for^ 
ridable to the; Thcbans,^ who* were soon enabled 
to act offensively against the enemy; In the 
battle at Tenagra, Pelopidas slew the Laceds*« 
iBiontan*> general who had succeeded Agesilaus in 
the x!ommand ; and in the engagement near the 
dty of Tegyra^ the Spartan troops were tonted 
and piit to flighty though . superior in number. 
This was a disgrace they had x^ver - before suf- 
fered, and such as they could not reflect on 
without sorrow. Whilst those hostilities were 
carried on by land, the Athenians had equipped 
a fleet, and intrusted the command of it to-Cha- 
tmas. This able commander met the Lacedao* 
xnonian squadron near Nsoos, and offering bat- 
tle, an engagement ensued, in which the Spartan 

, armament was shamefully defeated, and lost 
thirty-six gallies. This was the first^ time the 
Athenians had obtained a victory at sea, with 
their own ships, since the Peloponnesian war; 
but the principal scene of action was the Ionian 
-sea, where Timotheus and Iphicrates 
^ere every where victorious against the ^* g "^ 
commanders that opposed them. In * 
consequence of those repeated defeats, the navy 

/ of Sparta was totally ruined, the coasts of La- 
conia were ravaged by the victors, and the isles 
of Corcyra, Zacynthus, Leucadia, and Cephale- 
nia, suffered greatly. . The more remote islands 
and cities acknowledged^c power of the con- 
querors; and Chios and Byzantium deserting^ 
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their involuntary conoexicm with Sjparta,- onott 
more concluded a treaty of alliance whh the 
Athenian republick. 

Whilst the Greeks were engaged in those de- 
structive measures' which, though they subdued 
not the spirit of the vanquished, tended equally, 
to weaken the conquerors and the conquered, 
Artaxerxes endeavoured, by bribes and promises,, 
to, interrupt the hostilities of the Grecian states, 
arid to proiBote among them universid tranquil^ 
lity. The Persian monarch was induced to de^ 
sire Ihe reconciliation of the communities of 
Greece, Uiat he might obtain their asustance 
against his rebellious subjects in Egypt* The 
republicks of Sparta and Athens were now tired 
of the v^ar : the former had every thing to lose^ 
and the latter nothing to gaiD, by its continu- 
ance. The emissaries of Artaxerxes, therefore, 
found a very favourable reception in both .these 
communities ;. and the resolutions of Sparta and 
Athens gave law to many of the other states oi 
Greece. So uncertain and deplorable was the 
condition of the Greeks in general at that time;^ 
that about twenty thousand enlisted themselves 
under the staiKlard of Persia* Iphicrates was 
appointed their commander; but that general, 
and the tix)ops under his care, socxi returned, 
disgusted with the ignorance, pride, and timi- 
dity of the Persians, and without performing 
any considerable enteiprise.- 

In the mean time, the Thebans, elaled by t^eif 
prosperity, refused to obey the solicitations of 
Artaxerxes. Whilst, therefore, the trogps df 
their enemies were engaged in the expedition 
against Egypt, they availed themselves, of that 
opportunity to reduce several of Uie '^^fmtm^ 
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cities under their sabjection. The walls of Thes- 
pia were levelled with the jg^roond ; and those of 
Platsa underwent the same fate; The inhabit- 
ants of this latter city were driven into banish* 
ment ; but the Athenians, with whom they had 
taken refuge, warmly espoused their cause. The 
Thebans, heard, however, with equal arrogance 
and contempt the remonstrances of friends and 
the threats of enemies. This afiTecting and in- 
human transactii^ of the Thebans, together with 
their supercilious behaviour, wholly alienated the 
Athenians from; them, and deprived them of an 
ally to whom they were indd>ted for the Hberty 
and indqtendenee of their states The republick 
of Athens, at this time, seemed desirorus of pro* 
raodn^ a lasting peace with Sparta, on tlie prin'- 
ciples of the treaty of Antalcidas ; and the King 
of Per»a, still finc&ig it necessary to employ 
Gi'eek auxiliaries in the war against Egypt, was 
induced to employ his good offices in effecting a 
general peace amongst the states of Greece* 
Accordingly, a tonvention of the Grecian com« 
munitiea^was hdd, to Which the Thebans sent 
Epaminondas as their representative!. 

Pelopidas, who hid' been the • priivoipid authoi' 
of the glorious revolution that had raised Thebes 
to so k^y k pitch of greatness and prosperity, 
and who had commankied the arnnes iii the mi^ 
litai^y operations which immediately su<tceeded 
that great event, was considered as a youth of 
great patriotism and valour : he was nobly de- 
scended, and using his riches generously, had 
obtained an ascendancy which was due to his 
great and illustrious services. The manly graces 
of his person^ his amiable and winning deport^ 
ment^and his skill in jnilitary exercises^ to wluqh 
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the Greeks wtre remarkablx attached^ conspired 
to render him the admiration of the multitude* 
The Thebans had, for six years successively^ 
raised him to the highest dignity of the state ; 
nor had his actions been such as caused them to 
repent the choice they had made : but in the 
present emergency, when it was necessary ta 
send a deputy to assist at the convention at 
Sparta, they did not appoint him to the office, 
though it was a chai'ge the most important with 
which they could intrust any of their citizens; 

Epaminondas was the friend, yet the rival, of 
Pelopidas. He had hitherto, filled only the sub- 
ordinate offices of the state r but the station he 
occupied, whether civil or military, .derived new. 
lustre from his virtues. The exterior accom- 
plishments of his person were not inferior txy 
those of Pelopidas; bat whilst his friend and 
rival delighted in the exercises of the body, and 
employed the greatest part of his time in the 
Palaestra* and the chase, Epaminondas chiefly 
pursued the cultivation of the mind, and spent 
his leisure in conversation and the study of phi* 
losophy. His friends would have delivered Epa* 
minoadas from the hardships of poverty ; but 
he was not to be prevailed on to accept their of- 
fers. His poverty he considered as most favour- 
able to that Ubenil and independent spirit in, 
which consists the great hapf»ness of man : he 
was not more regardless of money thap he wa^ 
covetous of time, and always employed himself 

• The Palaestra, in its proper acceptation, "sigiiifies th^ 
place in which the several e;£ercises of running, leajilng,' 
throwing the quoit, boxing, and wrcsrlitig, i&c. wereper^ 
fbvmed. The Palaestra was very common in cveiy part of 
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ih acquiring knowledge, or in the exerdfite of 
publick and private Tirtue. Unambitious of otK 
taining the dangerous honours of his countryr, 
his modesty seemed to avoid and refuse them* 
He would have been much better contented to 
have directed^ by personal influence with the 
magistrates) the government of his country , 
from his beloved retirement ; btit the imanimous 
voice of his fellow-citizens, and the present ca- 
lamities, urged him to appear in a publick capa- 
city. Such, however, was his modesty, that had 
he lived in happier and less turbulent times, it 
is probable his virtues and excellent qualities, 
though admired by his select friends, would 
have remained unknown to posterity. 

Such was the man to whom his fellow-citizens 
delegated the most important interests of The- 
bes, in the congress of the Grecian states. The 
differences of Sparta and Athens were soon ad- 
justed, and, forgetting their ancient animosity, 
they were both incensed at the treatment of 
Thespia and Platsa. They lamented the wars 
that had raged between the two republicks, and 
feit much satisfaction at the short but glorious 
interval of moderation and concord. They were 
now convinced, by fatal experience, that it was 
requisite to lay down their arms, and to promote 
harmony and tranquillity throughout all the 
states t)f Greece. The peace, however, they 
considered as not lilosly to be useful and per- 
manent, unless founded on the principles of the 
treaty of Antalcidas, which ensured equality 
. and freedom to the least and most insignificant, 
as well as to the most populous and ^powei*fiil 
communities. It was therefore proposed, that 
the same contract^ to which Athens and Sparta 
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and their reapectife confederates had formerly 
acceded, should be again revived, and made the 
basis of the present pacification* 

Epaminondas thea rose and observed, that the ' 
Athenians had signed the treaty for ail Attica: 
«nd that the Spartans had signed not only for 
the cities of Laconia, but also, for their several 
numerous aliiies in Peloponnesus. He therefore 
contended that Thebes ought also to sign for all 
the cities of BGcotia. To this demand Agesilau& 
only replied by asking, whether the Thebana inr 
tended to admit, in the terms of this treaty, the 
independence of Boeotiaf Epaminondas then 
asked, whether the Spartans would acknowledge 
the independence of Laoonia I Shall the Bqmi* 
tians be free, or not? said the king* ^'Yes," 
•replied Epaminondas, '^when Sparta shall re^ 
store freedom and independence to the several 
cities of Laconia, <^ M essenia, and of the other 
Peloponnesian communities, that, under the spe* 
cious name of allies, suffer the greatest oppres- 
sions." 

Then addressing the deputies of the other 
states, he told th^m, that, instead of being call- 
•ed on to ratify a peace which should es^lish 
them in their several rights, the treaty annulled 
their freedom and independence, and confirmed 
the dictates of a stem and severe master* The- 
bes was to be deprived of the* territory she had 
acquired, while Sparta was permitted to hold in 
subjection the several confederates with whom 
she was allied, and in whose name she had sign- 
ed the contract, and whose assiatance she could 
at all times exact* But if the allies persisted in 
their resolution. ; if they determined to destroy 
the strength of Thebes, which only could defend 
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ilid'pR)tect &em against the powerful oppres- 
yaoa of Spat^ ; they consented to continue those 
heavy pecimiaty contributions so long exacted 
from them, and to obey every summons to war, 
of which they endured the fatigues and dangers, 
while the Spartans -obtained aH the advantage 
and honour. If, therefore, they still revered the 
glorious names of their ancestors ; if they were 
disposed to promote their own interests and the 
interests of Greece ; they would be . so far from 
wishing or attempting the reduction of Thebes, 
that they would imitate her example, and, shak* 
iDg off U)e Killing yoke of tyranny and oppress 
sion, bid defiance to all those who endeavoured 
to abridge or destroy the liberties of man. 

The speech of Epaminondas was listened to 
with great attention, and the deputies seemed to 
be strongly affected by the just and powerful 
temonstrances contained in it. Agiesilaus, alarm* 
ed for the dignity and interests of Sparta, rose 
up, and answered the Theban in a manner very 
different from that despotick brevity which the 
Lacedaemonians generally used. On this occa« 
«on it was wittily remarked, that Epaminondas 
had compelled the Spartans to lengthen their 
monosyllables. Agesilaus made use of every 
argument likely to have any effect on the depu* 
ties, and threatened them with the vengeance of 
Spejta in case they revised to comply. They 
were thus awed into submission, not so much, 
perhaps, by the force of his eloquence, as by the 
terror of the ^mrtan armies ready to take the 
^Id: they, however, remembered the words of 
Epaminondas, and when they returned to their 
several communities, communicated his senti-^ 
toients to their fellow-citizens. 
Vou IV. N 
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. In this important transaction, Epamimmdaat 
^cted, undoubtedly, according as the Thebans 
had previously determined ; for before b^ sat out 
for this congress he was instructed to refuse ac- 
knowledging the freedom and independence of 
the several parts of Boeotia* This refusal ex- 
cluded the Theban republick from participating 
in the advantages of the treaty,. and exposed it 
to the immediate vengeance of the whole confe- 
deracy. It we consider this action of the The- 
bans as imprudent and impolitick, at the same 
time we must acknowledge that they acted on 
the broad principles of civil liberty, and only 
objected to acknowledge the several lesser com- 
munities of Boeotia as free and independent 
states, because the Spartans would not grant 
the same privileges to the cities in Laconia, and 
to the other republicks of Peloponnesus. Epaini- 
nondas was sensible, that though Thebes would 
be unable to resist the force of the whole confe- 
deracy of Greece, which, according to the treaty 
signed by the several deputies, might now be 
brought against his country, the jealousy and 
faction of the communities would not permit 
them to act in concert ; and that Sparta would 
ultimately be obliged to carry on the war at her 
own expense. He saw the effect which his spir 
rited remonstrance had produced in the minds 
of those who were the most steady friends and 
adherents of that republick ; and when he con- 
templated tlie circumstances of Thebes and of 
Sparta, he thought there was reason to conclude 
that the contest would not be so unequal as 
might at first be supposed. 

Lycurgus had given a consistent plan of le- 
gislation to Sparta, which they must either 
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Hfiblly observe, of altogether 'neglect. So long 
as the Spartans were submissive to the institu- 
tions of that extraordinary lawgiver, and were 
satisfied with the simplicity of manners, the po- 
verty and virtues which he had recommended 
and enforced, they continued a great and flou- 
rishing people. Whilst they had no other object 
in view than to resist the solicitations of plea- 
sure, -and repel the encroachments of enemies : 
while they were hindered from any commercial 
intercourse with foreign nations, and excluded 
strangers from becoming citizens of their com- 
munity; they adhered to the peculiar genuine 
spirit of the Lacedaemonian constitution* 

But no sooner did Sparta abandcm the simple 
maxims of her legislator, and become ambitious, 
wealthy, triumphant, and engaged in almost con- 
tinued wars, not as the means of defending hei* 
possessions, but to extend and confirm her fo- 
reign conquests and dominion, she had no right 
to expect those honours to which she exclusively 
pretended. It would have been a wise and en- 
lightened system of policy, when Spaila depart- 
ed from the institutions of Lycurgus, and had 
i^linquished all virtuous pre-eminence, to have 
admitted the warlike inhabitants of Peloponne- 
sus to the rank of citizens of the republick. Thib 
would have interested them in the victories, and 
made them willing partakers of the dangers of 
the state : but instead of acting on this liberal 
plan of policy, Sparta increased her pretensions, 
in proportion as her merit and virtues became 
diminished* The equality of a federal union 
was spumed with contempt; the Lacedemoni- 
ans were deprived of all share in the govern- 
ment; and. the whole power and authority of 
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the state w^ ccmfined to the senate and ftssen^ 
bly of Sparta. A kmg course of hostilities had 
weakened and destroy^ the energies and vigour 
of the republick ; and not more than four thou.- 
sand warnors were left to maintain and defend 
the Spartan empire, the splendour of which waa 
greatly diminished ; and thdr insulted and op- 
pressed allies yielded an unwilling assistance* 

On the other hand, the Thebans had been long 
considered as 9 race of men unworthy of the 
Gtecian name and character, and incapable of 
attempting any great and noble enterpnse* 
Their sluggishness and stupidky had become 
proverbial ; and having joined the Persian mo- 
iiarch in his invasion of Greece, they had be-^ 
come infamous among their countrymen. It is 
very probable, that the oppressive conduct of 
Sparta first roused them from that langour and 
inactivity for which they had been so remark- 
able : having experienced the yoke of their c^ 
pressors, they became more sensible of the value 
of liberty, and were determined to maintain and 
assert their independence on every occasion, and 
at the .hazard of their lives. They had^ under* 
taken and carried on a defensive kind of war- 
iare, in which success 'had crowned their at"^ 
tempts ; and they had i^ned many considerable 
tropihies from their enemies, who had long de- 
spised them. Emboldened by the success with 
wlHch their first enterprise had been attended* 
they became ambitious of war and victory, and 
their national character ' was thereby elevated 
nbove its ordinary standard. A severe systeni 
of military discipline had been introduced in the 
Theban army : their cavalry had been consider- 
ably improved in arms and exercise r and differ- 
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tttt modes of ccmtendihg with the enemy had 
been adopted. A number of their citizens had 
united themselves together in the closest man- 
ner, and bf the most solemn ties* Emulation^ 
ardour, mutual esteem, and a spirit t>f combina- 
tion, which frequently previuls in times of tur- 
bulence, had inspired them with the gldrious re- 
solution of dying in the defence of each other. 
This association originally consisted of about 
three hundred Thebans, whose valour and iide^ 
Hty had been experienced, and of whom Pelopi- 
das, th^ restorer and defender of the freedom of 
hts country, was intrusted with the command.^ 
The great friendship that subsisted among this 
select body: of Thebans occasioned tiieir being 
called ^e Sacred Band. For a long successioiv 
of years, and amidst innumerable engagements, 
they were always victorious, wherever and against 
whomsoever they fought: but, at length, they 
fell, with the freedom of ^Thebes, of Athens, 
tnd o£ Greece, in the fatal and ever-memorable 
field of Cheronaea. Such were the circumstances 
of those two rival republicks, when they were 
about to engage in hostilities against each 
other. 

. Several months elapsed after the congress 
held at Sparta, before Agesilaus and his son Ar- 
shidaimus had collected the strength of Laceds- 
mon, and the forces of their tardy allies. The 
old king found himself unfit to take the field in 
person ;. but he prevailed on the ephori and se-. 
nate to give the command of the army to his 
colleague Cleombrotus. He was, therefore, or- 
dered to march widiout delay into Boeotia, and 
to invade the hostile territory. They promised 
to send him more, powerful reinforcements, and) 
N5^ y 
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for that purpose, appointed the plain of Lettctra^ 
yrhkh surrounded an obscure and inconsiderable 
village of that name, and was situated on the 
ironUer of Boeodi^ about ten miles from tiie sea 
and from Plat»a« The plain was surrounded 
on all sides by the lofty ridges of Helicooi Ci^ 
Ihercm, and Cynocephalft. 

Haiang dispersed a few detachments of The- 
bans, that guarded the defiles of mount Helicon, 
the Spartans and thdr confederates joined for* 
ces in this neighbourhood* The Peloponnesiah 
army amounted to twenty«fbur thousand footy 
and sixteen hundred horse ; whilst the troops of 
the Thebans, that had been dispersed over all 
the frontier, in order to oppose the desultory at^ 
tacks of the enemy's cavalry, scarcely amounted 
to half that number. The Theban horse, how* 
ever, were nearly as numerous as those of the 
Spartans, and far excelled them in discipline and 
vsuour. The Thebans were then exhorted by 
Epaminondas, to march* fit>m their city, that 
they might hinder the defection of their Boeo* 
tian allies, and prevent the enemy from besieg- 
ing them in Thebes. Accordingly they set for- 
waixl, and proceeding to the neighbouring moun« 
tains, encamped, and obtained a full view of the 
Spartans in the plain. 

Both armies prepared to engage, but the The* 
bans, when they considered ^^e great superiority, 
of the enemy in point of numbers, were seized 
with a general terror and consternation. Epa- 
minondas could scarcely remove the panick of 
thf troops^ which was still more increased by 
many sinister omens and prodigies, that were 
said to have been observed. The Theban |^ne- 
ral> however, toM them, that ,no signs were ne< 
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cessaiy to indicate the will of the gods^ since 
those, who were emplojreii in the pious duty of 
defending their coiintry, were engaged inairork 
that could not &il of being pecvdiarly agreeable 
to heaven* 

In order th&t he might disj^y his confidence 
of success, and thereby amniate the spirits of 
hb troops, he commanded all those, who either 
disapptoved of ^e clause ia which they were en» 
gaged, or were averse from sharing the dangers of 
the battle, to retire from the field. The Thespians 
and theunwarUke crowd of attendants, whose 
services were not only useless but trouUesbme 
in time of action, thought proper to embrace this 
permisuon* 

The two armies now drew up in order of 
battle* Cleombrotus disposed his forces in the 
form of a crescent, which was an ancient and fa« 
vourite practice of the Spartans. The general 
himself was on the right, which consisted entire- 
ly of Lacedemonians, in whom he placed the 
greatest confidence for the success of the en- 
gagement, and whose files were twelve deep* 
Archidamus, the son of Agesilaus, headed the 
allies, who formed the left wing* The Theban 
commander, perceiving the disposition of the ene- 
my, was sensible th^it the fate of the battle would 
principally depend on the Spartans* He there- 
fore determiiued to strengthen his left, that he 
might charge the right wing of the enemy with 
greater vigour and impetuosity. 

fipaminondas, having resolved on his plan j>f 
attack, placed the choice of his heavy-armed 
men, whom he drew up fifty deep, in the left di- 
visionr of his forces. His cavalry were station- 
ed in the Tan; that diey might o{^ose the ene- 
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my's horse, whom the^ far excelled in ^scif^ncf 
and experience. Pelopidas, with the sacred 
band) was on the left, and flanked the whole.^ 
Not deeming any particular station worthy of 
their prowess, they were prepared to act whcr-i 
ever an opportunity offered itself, or an emer- 
gency seemed to demioid their assistance. 

The cavalry of the two hostile armies com« 
menced the acdon* The Spartan horses, having 
been principally employed for pleasure, by the 
richer citizens in time of peace, were a very un- 
equal match for the disciplined and vigorous 
Thebans* Their, ranks were, therefore, speedily^ 
broken, and thrown; into confusion, and they were 
compelled to Ml back on the foot. The sacred 
band seized the opportunity of taking advants^ 
of the disorder, which their repulse and rout 
had occasioned in the army of the Lacedsmo* 
nians. Epaminondas contrived and executed 
one of those rapid evolutions, which not unfre« 
quently decides the fate of a battle. He form- 
ed some of his strongest, but least numerous 
forces, into a compact wedge, that had a sharp 
front, and a spreading Bank. He expected that 
the Lacedaemonians, as soon as they had recover- 
ed their ranks would attack the more extended 
and weakest part of his army, which on accoiHit 
of the arrangement that had been necessary ta 
form, seemed rather preparetJ to retreat, than to 
withstand an attack. 

Nor was the Theban general deceived in the 
expectations he had formed. The Lacedaemo- 
nians pressed forward against the rig^t wing o£ 
the enemy, where little or no resistance was ex- 
perienced. In the mean time, he urged his 
Ififib forward with great impetuosity^ and assails 
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us^ the flank of the S|;>artans, oUiged them to 
give away* Epaminondas and his troops soon 
arrived at the post of Cleombrotus. The Lace* 
dscmonians perceiving their king in danger, the 
degenerate disciples of LycUrgus were recalled to 
^eir ancient principles* The bravest and most 
vigorous of the SfMirtsns hastened from every 
part of the army to defend the person of their 
prince) and to cover hitn with their shields. For 
some time the impetuosity of the Spartans borp 
all before them» and the Thebans were repelled 
in turn j but the Spartan horsemen, inrho "formed 
the body-guard of the king, being at length 
cut ofi> Cleombrotus fell on his Ineathless or 
expiring defenders, pierced with many wounds* 
. The death of the chief added fury to the 
hattle* Then it was, that anger, resentment^ 
and despair, agitated by turns the breasts of the 
Spartans. According to the superstitious ideas 
which then prevailed, the death of the kmg was 
considered as a slight misfortune, when compar- 
ed with the disgmcefcd impieity of permitting 
his body to be mangled and disfigured by the 
^emy. .Every ex«tion was therefore used to 
prevent this ahonuniattion, and they succeeded 
in their endeavours. But they could achieve no- 
thing more. Ep^unihondas was careful to for- 
tify the ranks of his army, and to maintain that 
order which was necessary for insuring success. 
He gained a comf^ete victory over the Spaitans^ 
who betaking ^emseives to flight, were pursued 
by the Thebans, and great numbers of them 
slain* The principal strength of the allies, had, 
during the greatest part of th^ battle, remained 
inactive i but when they understood that the 
Spartan king was slainy their waVerinig irresolu- 
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tiori was decided, and they retreated with the 

rest of the army. Epaminondas did not pursue 

the fugitives to their camp, which was 

^y9' strongly fortified, and could not be taken 

' without great loss ; but having buried the 
dead, he erected a trophy on the field of battle. 
When the Spartans were out oi the reach of 
danger, and had time to reflect on the extent <^ 
their misfortunes, they were actuated by shame, 
grief, and despair, and became sensible that, on no 
former occasion, the interests of their republick 
had suffered sq severe a wound* Never before in 
any engi^ement had they 16st more than four or 
five hundred citizens ; but in this battle, of seven 
hundred Spartans who had fought, four hundred 
were slain. The Lacedaemonians lost one thou- 
sand, and the allies two thousand six hundred 
men ; whilst the Thebans had only three hundred 
men killed, amongst whom were only four of their 
citizens. 

Many of the Spartans were for renewing the 
engagement, and endeavouring to recover their 
dead by force of arms ; but the impracticability 
of the measure being proved to them by their 
commanders, they were obliged to yield to neces- 
sity. Accordingly a Spartan herald was sent to 
crave the bodies of their dead, and to acknow- 
ledge the victory of the Theban^. 

The news of this defeat arrived at Sparta at 
the time that republick was celebrating the gyni- 
nastick and musical entertainments. The messen- 
ger being brought before the ephori, informed 
them of the great publick disaster. The magis- 
trates, however, ordered the festival to proceed; 
imd having made out a list of the warriors slam 
an the field of Leuctra, sent notice to their seve* 
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tal families, and ^joined the women to abstain 
from unavailing lamentations. The day fbllow-* 
ing, the fathers and relations of those who had 
been slain in the battle, appeared dressed in their 
gayest attire, and congratulated one another on 
ihe bravery and glorious death of their brethren 
or- children ; but the relatives of those who had 
survived the fatal engagement, staid at home, 
or if they ventured . abroad, discovered symp- 
toms of anguish^ and despair, and expected that 
their kinsmen would be sentenced to perpetual 
ba|iishment, or excluded from the publick assem-^ 
Uies, from every office of power or honour, 
from the protection of the laws, and almost from 
the society of men* This punishment was 
agreeable to the institutions of Lycurgus, which* 
duected, that it should be inflicted on all, who 
lost their defensive armour, or fled in the day of 
battle ; but on this critical emergency, the seve- 
rity of this law was mitigated, by observing, 
that tlie sacred institutions of Lycurgus h^ 
slept during one unfortunate day, but that hence- 
forth their wonted vigour and activity should be 
resumed* 

No sooner was the intelligence of the battle of 
Leuctra diffused over Greece, than the whole 
Peloponnesus was in commotion. The Eleans, 
Arcadians, and Argives, with the other Grecian 
coLimunities, which Sparta had either influenced 
by her councils, or intimidated by her power, 
openly aimed at independence. The infeiior 
republicks expected to be freed from the heavy 
contributions with which they hs^d hitherto been 
burthened, and that they should not be compel- 
led to go to war on every trivial occasion. 
Whilst the more populous and powerful states 
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breathed nothing but hatred^ and leven^ ahd 
gloried in the prospect of being able to hnmble 
the proud and insolent senators of Sparta*. 
' The repufatick oiT Athens, however, acted a verf 
different part. Immediately alter the engage* 
ment at Leuctra, the Thebans had dispatched a 
messenger, adorned with the emblems of peace 
^d victory^ to infonn the Athenians of the par* 
ticulars of the battle, and to invite them to enter 
into an offensive alliance -against Sparta; but 
Timotheus and iphicnites, who at that time pre* 
sided over the Atheman assembly, determined 
to humble, not to destroy their inveterate enemy. 
Athens had also become jeiedous of the power e( 
Thebes, and was, therefore^ still more unwilling 
to act agaUist Sparta. The Theban herald was 
theiefore allowed to return home, without re* 
ceiving the smallest satts^tion on the subject 
of his mission ; and Athens was soon sensible^ 
that the battle at Leuctra had given her the su- 
periority over all Greece. 

The Thebans finding themselves disappointed 
of the assistance of the Athenian republick, en- 
deavoured to obtain an alliance not less power- 
fill. The extensive and fertile territory of Thes* 
aaly, which had been so long disunited, came 
under the government of Jason of Pheras, a 
man of great alMlities and enterprising ambition. 
With indefatigable labour and invincible cou* 
rage, Jason possessed a mind capable of conceiv* 
ing great designs, and a character ready to pro- 
mote them by the meanest ardfices* By strata- 
gem, by surprise, or by force, he had extended 
his dominion over the greatest part of Thessaly. 
He had exercised his troops with such severe 
disdplinef and made use of such a judicious plan 
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came inured to their duty and attached to their 
general, whom they would follow wherever he 
chose to lead them» His army amoimted to 
eight thousand horse, twenty thousand heavy- 
armed foot, and such a body of tai^teers as 
could scarcely be equalled. 

The Thebans invited Jason to unite the arms 
t)f the ThessalianS with theirs^ which he accoid* 
ingly did. He joined the army of Thebes soon 
after the b^ttl^? at Ueuctra, when Epaminondas 
was making preparations to attack the enemy a 
second time. Jason, however, exhorted the 
Thebans to rest satisfied with the advantages al» 
ready obtained, and not to drive the Spartans, to 
despair ; and they ought, he said, to remember 
the vicissitudes of war. His arguments were 
also directed to the Lacedxmonians ; and hb 
eloquence and address so far prevailed, that a 
truc« was agreed on between the two hostile ar- 
mies* The Spartans and their allies, however, 
had so little confidence in this negociation, that 
they marched the same night over mount Cithae- 
Ton, and returned to Laconia, where Archida- 
mus dismissed the confederate trobps, and with 
the poor remains of his army arrived at Spaita. 

It is probable, that Jason had not more con* 
iidence in a trtdky thus hastily concluded be- 
tween two rival republicks, one of which had suf- 
fered a greater defeat than she had ever before 
experienced, and the other had become ac- 
quainted with her own strength and ability, and 
entertained ambitious and aspiring designs; But 
Jason aimed at the subjugation, or at least, the 
command of the Grecian republicks, iy which 
he would .be enabled, as he declared that he ex* 
Vol. IV. O 
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pected, to imitate the glorious example of Cyras 
and Agesilaus, and to effect, by the united 
strength of Greece, what they had neariy accom- 
plished by a body of ten thousand men. He 
was, therefore, not very desirous, that Thebes 
should become so powerful and formidable a re- 
publick, even at the expense of Sparta ; but he 
wished to be considered in the light of a pacifi- 
cator, by which means his designs on Greece 
would be greatly forwarded* In die midst, how- 
ever, of these ambitious and lofty projects, Jason 
was stabbed by seven youths, who approached 
him whilst reviewing the Pheracan cavalry, un- 
der pretence that they came to demand justice 
at his hands against each other. The guards of 
Jason dispatched two of the assassins, but the 
other five, mounting horses that had been pre- 
pared for them, escaped to the Grecian repub- 
Hcks, and were received with acclamations of joy 
by the people, who considered them as the libe- 
rators of their country from the formidable 
power of a brave but ambitious tyrant. 

The death of'^Jasoii removed from Greece, 
for a time, the terror which the ambitious views 
of the tyrant had occasioned. But when the 
Greeks seemed to owe their safety and indepen- 
dence to the arm of an assassin, their situation 
was become very unstable and precarious ; and 
though the projects of Jason perished with him, 
his designs announced the downfal of Grecian 
freedom. 

The battle of Leuctra was, in its consequences, 
doubly prejudicial to the Spartan common- 
wealth ; it weakened the confederacy of the 
states with whom they were in alliance^ and 
strengthened the power of the enemy. In the 
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subsequent period of two years, most of the 
Spartan allies in Peloponnesus had shaken off 
the yoke and united themselves to other states. 
Whilst on the contrary, the favour of Thebes 
was sought by most of the communities in Pe- 
loponnesus; and in the north of Greece, the 
Acamanians, Locrians, Phocians, the whole 
breadth of the continent between the Ionian and 
^ean seas, and the isle of Eubsa, increased 
the power, and extended the dominion of Thebes« 
Factious prevailed in every republick of Greece; 
and the aristocratical party was almost univer- 
sally expelled and buiished every state and every 
city. Fourteen hundred inhabitants were dnven 
from Tegaca; and in Argos, two thousand of 
the aristocratical &ction were slain. The Man- 
tinxans alone seemed to have acted with pru- 
dence ; they embraced thb opportunity of re- 
building the walls and fortifications of their city^ 
made the form of their government democrati- 
cal, and determined to preserve the strength of 
their city, which appeared so necessary for main- 
taining their political! independence. 

Thebes and Sparta did not interfere in any 
of those internal commotions ; the former was 
too busily empk>yed in the northern parts of 
Greece, intending to invade and ravage Laco- 
nia ; and the latter was so much humbled by 
the unfortunate battie at Leuctra, that they con- 
tented themselves with preparing to defend the 
banks of the Eurotas, and to repel the threatened 
assault of their capital. All the forces, how- 
ever,, which they qould possibly raise, were conx- 
manded tp take the field, and they were on the 
point of giving arms tQ the Helotes, as their last 
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resources when the fugitives from Argolis, 
Achaia, and Arcadiay arnved and offered their 
services to the most ancient and distinguished 
patrons of their political principles* Thus en- 
couraged and reinforced, thd Spartsois bid defi- 
.ance to the threats of invasion, and endeavoured 
to' recover their lost dominion* in Arcadia. A 
detachment of troops, Therefore, marched into 
the territory of that state, but the Spartan ge- 
neral performed nothing decisive against the 
enemy* He contented himself with .ravagihg 
the villa^sand fields of tjiat delightM country, 
in which -he met with na rekistance from the 
enemy, who w^Tited for'a reinibftem^t frbm- thef 
Thebans, before they would comilxence an en- 
gi^ement. - ... 

At length theTheisans took the fields with ati' 
army more mmieroui than had ever before as- 
sembled in Greece under one standard, and 
which amounted to fifty, or as some say^ to se-^ 
venty thousand m«». These forces were com- 
p09^ Qftbe warlike youth of Btieotia, of the 
Acamanians, Phocians, Locrians, and Eubaeans, 
together with a promiscuous crowd of needy 
followers, whom the prospect of plunder had al- 
lured to the Theban camp. They had no sooner 
arrived on the frontier of Arcadia, than they 
were joined by the inhabitants of tihat country, 
and by the Eleans and Argives. PeWpidas and 
Epaminondas commanded the Thebans. Age- 
silaus informed of the march of so powerful an 
army, conducted by generals of so great merit 
and abflities, prepared to return to Sparta before 
his soldiers had seen the fires kindled in the hos- 
tile camp, and thereby avoided the disgrace of 
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his forces to defend their own country^ which 
was now threatened with an invasion. 

The Theban generals finding the Arcadiana 
freed from the terror and injuries of the despoil- 
ing invaders, held a council of war, in which it 
was fins^lly resolved, that the army should march 
without .delay, and entering the Lacedaemonian 
territories, lay waste the country, and endeavour 
to obtain possession of the capital. Accordingly, 
to facilitate this enterprise, the troops were 
formed in four divisions, and appointed to break 
into the province by different routes. All these, 
except the Arcadians^ who formed the fourth 
division, penetrated, without meeting any oppo- 
sition. Ischilas, however, who guarded the dis* 
trict of Seiritis, resolved to repel the invasion of 
the Arcadians, or to perish in the attempt. The 
example of Leonidas, at Thermopylae, animated 
the breast of this valiant Spartan. He gave 
command to the youth to quit the army, as he 
considered their lives too precious to be risked 
in an engagement, of which death could not fail 
of being the consequence. With the veteran sol- 
diers, of his army, he embraced the present op- 
portunity of displaying his courage and patriot- 
ism. They sold their lives dearly to the enemy, 
many of whom perished in the contest ; nor did 
the engagement terminate until the last Spartan 
was slain. 

The confederate army having assembled at 
an appointed place of rendezvous, mah:hed to- 
wards Sparta, and laid waste the whole country.. 
For five hundred years, Laconia had not expe- 
rienced a similar calamity ; and it had been the 
boast of Agesilaus, that no Spartan woman ever 
02 
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saw the smokq of an enemy's camp* The guards^ 
that defended the city were thrown into 'conster- 
nation and dismay : the women were terrified 
with the smoke and tumult of the invading army ; 
and the Spartans in this emergency were obliged 
to arm aU their peasants and slaves whom they 
usually treated with great cruelty. Six thousand 
of these unhappy men were engaged by threats 
and promises, to undertake the defence of their 
proud and inhuman masters. This measure, 
however, did not abate, but indrease the general 
panick of the magistrates and citizens* They 
Considered, that the men they had just armed^ 
might probably join the enemy, and the' de- 
struction of the city thereby become inevitable* 
But a body of Corinthians, PhUasians, Epidau- 
riaxis, and Pallenians ahiving soon aft^r, to pre- 
vent the downfal of Sparta, though they had 
often opposed its despotism, the consternation in 
the city subsided. ' ♦ 

These succours being received in Sparta, the 
people became elated, and the Wings and magis- 
trates coiild scarcely restrain them from rushing 
into the field, and giving the enemy battle. 
Agesilaus made use of this martial enthusiasm 
to repel the first assault of the Thebans, and to 
convince, them, that every succeeding attempt to 
make themselves masters of the city would be 
attended with such danger, fatigue, and loss of 
men, as the success- of the enterprise could not 
compensate. The conduct of Agesilaus cm this 
trying occasion, has been greatly and justly ex- 
tojled : he placed an ambush in the temple of the 
Tyndaridae, and, by those means defeated the in- 
tentions of the asswlants. An insurrection of a 
very dangerous nature having appeared in tht 
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dtf, ht displayed great presence of mirid m ap- 
pt^^^ it ; arid \^}nle he thus overcame by force or 
stratagem the dofnestick and foreign enemies of 
the'st2ite,he negociated the most powerful assist-^ 
ance from, Athens, which sent twelve thousand 
men to the relief of the Spartan territory. 

In the mean time, Epaminondas having been 
repulsed from tjie capital, began to commit great 
and dreadful depredations in Laconia, He tra- 
versed and desolated the* banks of the EUrotas, 
which abounded in all the conveniences of life; 
smd then assaulted Hefos and Gythium, and de- 
stroyed the villages by 'fire, and the inhabitant! 
by the sword. 

^ When Sparta had become the generalarbiter 
of Greece, after die down&l of the Athenian 
greatness, the Messenians, whbm the Athenians 
bad settled in the territory of Naupactus, were 
the first that suffered under the oppressive con- 
duct of that state, and Were universally enslaved, 
banished, or put to death. Many of those un- 
happy men ^ now flocked to the standard of Epa- 
minondas, eager to retaliate the unrelenting per- 
secution of a people suffering calamities equal to 
those they had so often inflicted on others. 

Epaminondas rebuilt the city of Messene, and 
put the fugitives in possession of their territory. 
This act of the Theban general, which was not 
perforriied from any disinterested or generous 
motives, though at first view it might have that 
appearance, inflicted- the most severe and cruel 
pimishment oh the Spartans. They beheld a 
nation which they had twice endeavoured to ex- 
-tirpate^ revive and flourish in their neighbour- 
hood. The discontented and factious subjects^ 
and the slaves of Sparta, increased it by con- 
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tinual occasions ; afid the Theban garrison,, ta^. 
gether with their own personal enmity, induced 
the Messenians to watch every favourable op- 
portunity of vrreaking their vengeance on the 
enemy. 

This enterprise was scarcely finished,, when, 
Epaminondas was informed, that the Athenians, 
under the command of Iphicrates, were in motion*. 
The design ki whieh they were embarked, seemed 
to demand great celerity. Instead, however, of 
using expedition, the. Athenian commander, 
wasted several days at Corinth without any ap- 
parent necessity, or even pretence for such an 
unseasonable and imprudent delay. His soldiers 
loudly complained of this conduct, and demand- 
ed to be led against Argos, or rather to attack, 
the Theban army. Iphicrates, however, did not 
think proper to comply with either of these re- 
quests, but marching into Arcadia, remained 
there until the enemy had withdrawa their troops, 
out of Laconia* 

The Thebans having evacuated the Lacedic- 
monian tenitory, the two hostile armies filed off,, 
as by mutual consent, and returned to their re- 
spective cities by .separate roads, without once 
endeavouring to interrupt the progress of each 
other. The Athenians blamed Iphicrates for. 
permitting an enemy laden with plunder, and 
fatigued with the toil of a winter*s campaign, to. 
pass through the isthmus, of Cgrinth 5 while Pe- 
lopidas and Epaminondas having exceeded the 
term of their command, were accused and tried 
by the Theban assembly. The former displayed 
less courage than might have been expected 
from his general character; but Epaminondas. 
evinced the superiority of a philosophical mindi; 
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fthd instead of defending his cause^ pronounced 
a panegyrick on his conduct^ in which he recount- 
ed, without amplification or diminuti(»i, the ex- 
ploits he had performed. He ccmcluded his 
speech by observing, that, " secure as he was of 
immortskl fame, eanied in the service of his coun- 
try, he could submit to suffer death without re- 
luctance." This- magnanimity awed his accusers* 
The indignation of the assembly subsided ; the 
two generals were instantly acquitted, and the ac« 
edition. of Epiammondas procured him as much 
gloty as the battle of LeUctrsC 
< r The Lacedsemoniahs soon after dispatched an 
eanbassy to Athens, requesting that the bands 
of amity attd unionj between the tworepublicks, 
Alight be strengthened, an'd the Athenians still 
ccHl4<iue4heir assistance. The Spartans licknow- 
ledged that the. experience, the bravery, laid the 
signal "Victbries, which that repubHck had achieved 
innaival^ngal^ements, justly entitled her to the 
dominion of the seaV'fii^ding, however, that this 
concession did not- 'produce the desired -effect, 
tlfef pTOpbsfed, that, when the two republicka 
ttfiited their forces in osvy expedition, the army of 
the La<ieddem6mahs (a thing hitherto unexam- 
pled) should be ititrtisted, duHng half of the 
Campaign^ to the command of Athenian generals. 
This proposal wzm agreed to, and ah alliance of 
^e m6st intimate kirtd concluded between Spar- 
ta and Athene. ' ''■'■'.'' 
" They also, succeeded in procurmg Assistance 
from Dibnysius the tyrant of Sicay^ and from 
the Persian taipnarch. The former being of Do- 
rian extrtiction$ naturally; commiserated the hu- 
miliation and distress of a people, who had so 
long been the friends and ornament of the Do- 
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rian race. And the latter acted upon the princi- 
ples of assisting the weaker party, that he might 
with greater ease rule the whole. 

Whilst the Lacedseroonians were gaining 
strength by these important alliances, the Ar- 
cadians had commenced hostilities, and laying 
waste the territory of Pallcne, that had ever been 
faithful to Sparta, burnt the villages, stormed 
the city, and put the garrison, which comisted 
partly of X^acedsmonians, to the sword. The 
Tbeban general also marched his army south- 
ward, but the Laceda&monians having obtained 
reinforcements from Dionysius and the Athenians, 
endeavoured to stop his prepress through the 
isthmus, by fortifying it. Epaminondas, how- 
ever, broke through, took Sicyon, and assaulted 
Corinth ; but Chabrias, the Athenian gipneralr 
who happened at this time to be possessed of the 
fdtemate command, attacked the Thebans, and 
repulsed them with great loss. £paminondas». 
therefore, returned home, where he was blamed 
and disgraced for his conduct.^ 

The Thebans being compelled to retreat, con-, 
ferred aplendour on the Arcadian arms, and in- 
spired Lycomedes their general with ambitious* 
designs, which he communicated to his coun- 
trymen. The Arcadians, he said* wece the 
most ancient, the most populous, and certain- 
ly not the least warlike of the Peloponnesian 
states. They had joined in the. twenty-seven 
years war gainst Athens ; and to them it was 
owing, that the Lacedaemonians had.been rdsed 
to so great power, the abuse of which all Greece . 
had experienced. Of late years they had acted 
in conjunction with the Thebans, and by their as- 
sistance chiefly it was, that the people had obtain- 
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cdan alarming degree of authority, which thcf 
exerted solely with a view to their own advan- 
tage, without regarding the interests of their 
allies. The Arcadians ought to omsider, 
whether the yoke of Thebes might not in time 
become as intolerable as that of Sparta had beenr 
formerly. Their honour and theif interest de« 
manded that they should not acknowledge any 
superior, but vindicate the liberty and indepen* 
dence of their state* This speech, which was 
highly i4>plauded, induced the Arcadians to pos- 
sess tliemselves of ail the places they had taken 
from the enemy, and to complete their conquests 
in Peloponnesus* 

In the mean time, the Lacedemonians under 
the command of Archidamus had taken the 
field. The rapidity of success that attended this 
general, who was the son of the renowned Age^- 
lausy confirmed the prudence and foresight of 
the magistrates and people, in electing him com* 
mander of the army. He had regained many of 
the towns in Laconia, and having entered Ar- 
cadia laid it waste, and prepared to attack the 
populous city of Parrhasia. But the Arcadians 
reinforced by the Argives, making their appear- 
ance, he withdrew his troops towards the obscure 
village of Midea. When the Lacedemonian 
general beheld die enemy prepared for an en- 
gagement, he commanded the Spartans to form 
in order of battle, and exhorted them to strive 
by one glorious effort, to regain their ancient and 
hereditary renown. 

Whilst he thus spake, it thundered on tlie 
right, though the air was clear and serene : the 
soldiers looked from whence the noise came, 
and beheld in a consecrated grove an altar and 
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tftatue of Hercules, the great prqgeDitor of Ar- 
cbidamus and of Sparta* The soldiers hailed 
the happy omens, and animated by these ccm« 
caning circumstafices, were transported wkh an 
enthusiasm, of yalour, and attacked the enemy 
with great impetuouty. The Arcadians, who 
expected that they* had to contend with a van* 
quished and spiritless adversary, w&rt astonish- 
ed at their manner of making the assaults F^w 
of the Arcadians waited to receive the attack, 
but they who did, were totally destroyed* The 
rest took fo flight, but in tl^ pursuit many thou- 
sands of them perished ; whilst the Spartans, it 
is said, did not lose a man* Archidamus sent 
a messenger to Sparta with the news of the 
battle, abd erected his trophy* An assembly of 
the people was hdd, when he made Joiown the 
intelligence* The aged Agesikus wept for joy 
at the tidings ; the sympathetick emotions were 
commaincaled to the ephori and senators ; the 
amiable contagion was spread throughout all 
Sparta ; and dissolved the sternest of the people 
into softness and sensibility«^-*B* C* S67. 



CHAP. XIV. 

jfjpdrs of Greece from the Battle of Midea^ to the 
' Conciusion'of the Socitit War. ' ' 

AFTERthe daring murder of Jason, the tyrant » 
of Thessaly, his brothers Polydore and Poly- 
phron succeeded to tlie throng. The latter am- 

• The word tyratlt, in Grecian history, is applied to 
those who acquired sovereigjnty in states formerly repub- 
lican. Thessaly, Sicily, Coriiith, &c. were governed not 
by kings, but tyrants. Whereas Macedonia, that had 
never been subject to any popular form of government, 
was ruled npt by tyrants, but kings. 
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tntious of reigning singly) and not able to en- 
dure a rival, assassinated his colleague, and ob- 
tained the sole dominion of Thessaly. His 
stem despotism, however, was abolished by the 
hand of Alexander, who avenged the blood of 
his kinsman Poiydore. This is said to have 
been the only meritorious action of his life ; for 
authors ret>reseht Alexander, as one of the most 
cruel and detested tyrants that have ever been 
condemned to the infamy of history. He treat* 
^ his Objects with the greatest inhumanity, 
was perfididDs to his allies, implacable to his 
•enemies, a robber by land, and a pirate at sea* 
Having by his cruelties, provoked the indigna- 
tion and vengeance of his subjects, they took up 
arms, and solicited the assistance of Thebes. 
AcccH^ngly, a Theban army marched into 
Thessaly under the command of Pelopidas and 
ismenias, who compelled the tyrant to submit 
his cause to their determination, and to agree to 
whatever conditions they might think proper to 
exact for the future security of his subjects* 

This transaction was scarcely finished, when 
the Thebans were invited into Macedonia, to 
settle some differences that had arisen in that 
•kingdom. After the death of Amyntas the 
second, his son Alexander succeeded to the 
throne* Amyntas had left two other legitimate 
sons, Perdiccas, and Philip, and a natural son 
named Ptolemy. Though ^Ptolemy could not 
prevent the accession of Alexander to the throne, 
he embittered and shortened his reign, which 
lasted only one year. Ptolemy then took upon 
•himself the guardianship of Perdiccas, during 
his minority, and assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, as protector of Macedon. It soon, iiow- 
VOL. IV. P 
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ever, appeared, that he was not satisfied with 
the power of regent : He contrived to win over 
great numbers to his interest, and baffling the 
opposition of the friends of Perdicc^ usurped 
the sovereignty. In this emergency, the ~ parti- 
sans of the unfortunate prince requested the in- 
terference of Thebes. Pelopidas, thereforer 
marched an army into Macedonia, released the 
numerous exiles whom Ptolemy had driven into 
banishment ; asserted the just rights of Perdic* 
cas ; and having received hostages from the 
contending factions, and restored the tranquillity 
of the kingdom, he returned towards Thessaly. 

Whilst Pelopidas marched through 
^.•^- Thessaly, without using sufficient cau- 
tion, having sent before him a consider-^ 
able detachment of his army to guard the Mace- 
^ donian hostages, he was informed that Alexanr 
der had come to meet him with his mercenary 
troops. Thb suspicious circumstance did not 
undeceive the too credulous Theban; who im- 
puted the march of Alexander's soldiers to the 
respect that he desired to show him. With great 
imprudence, therefore, Pelopidas and Ismenias 
put themselves into the power of a man, who re- 
garded no laws human or divine. He com- 
manded them to be seized, bound, and carried 
to Phei^, where they were imprisoned and ex- 
posed to the view of an invidious and insulting 
multitude. 

When the Theban chief was seized by the trea- 
chery of Alexander, it might have been expect- 
ed that the soldiers, animated with indignation 
and rage, would have attempted his rescue* 
Their numbere, however, were too small to hope 
for success. Reinforcements soon arrived from 
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Boeotia, but they fatally experienced, in the ren- 
counters that took place, the absence of PelopU 
das, and the degradation of Epaminondas. The 
army was reduced to very great difficulties, un- 
able to fight the enemy, and unwilling to fly 
from them. The soldiers remembering their ex- 
ploits in Peloponnesus, and the still more formi- 
dable hostile army over which they had obtained 
victory, justly blamed the inexperience and in- 
ability of their commanders. -Epamipondas, at 
this time, served as a private soldier ; but he was 
appointed general, by the unanimous consent of 
the troops* The &ce of affairs was soon change 
ed, by the abilities of thfs extraordinary man ; 
and the forces of the tyr^t were defeated, and 
compelled to retire. The Theban general, 
however, afraid of the lives of Pelopidas and Is- 
menias, would not drive him to extremities. He 
hovered about him with his victorious army, and 
displayed the superiority of military skill and 
conduct ; and whilst he endeavoured to intimi- 
date the tyrant, left him sufficient time for repent- 
ance and submission. This judicious plan suc- 
ceeded according to his wishes ; and Alexander 
was glad to accept of a truce for thirty days on 
condition of restoring Pelopidas and Ismenias. . 
Whilst Pelopidas was detained in confinement 
at Phene, the daughter of Jason, whom Alexan^- 
der had married, expressed a desire to see and 
converse with the Theban general, of whose me- 
rit and exploits so much had been said. The 
appearance, however, of Pelopidas did not an- 
swer the expectations of the Thessalian queen; 
When she beheld his neglected and squalid 
figure, she excldinved, with emotions of pity and 
compassion^ *' How much do I lament, Pclopi- 
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das, for your wife and family**' The Thebair 
general replied, " You Tliebe (for that was the 
queen's name,) are more to be lamented, who, 
though not a prisoner, continue the slave of a 
cruel and perfidious tyrant." These words are 
said to have made a great impression upon the 
queen, who recalled to mind the reproach of Pe- 
lopidas, when, ten years afterwards, she excited 
assassins to destroy Alexander. 

Another anecdote is also related of the m^- 
nanimity of Pefopidas, during his confinement. 
It is said, that after he was kept a prisoner at 
Pherae, the cruelties of Alexander * towards the 
inhabitants of that city, were greater than they 
had formerly been. Pelopidas reproached the 
tyrant, with the absurdity of his conduct, in t6r- 
menting and destroying so many innocent and 
worthy citizens, and sparing him, who^ Alexan* 
der was well aware, if ever he escaped out of his 
hands, would not fail to make him suffer that 
punishment which his Crimes deserved. To this 
intrepid declaration, the astonished tyrant re- 
plied, by asking, " Why is Pelopidas so desirous 
to die ?*' The Theban answered, " That you may 
the sooner perish, by rendering yourself still 
more obnoxious to gods and men." 

Whilst Thebes employed her arms in the northf 
the Spartans had been enabled in some measure^ 
to regain their influence in the south part of 
Greece. Archidamus, the son of Agesilaus, 
had, as we mentioned before, obtained a very 
signal victory over the Arcadians, who were 
reckoned the most powerful and wariike of all 
the confederate states. The Lacedsmonsans 
sent the crafty Antalcidas, and Euthycies, a 
Spartan of great abilities and intrigue^ as. am- 
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bassa4ors to the court of Persia. Their object 
was, to hasten the supplies of troops and money* 
which Artaxerxes haid promised. In the mean 
while, the Thebans understanding that Sparta 
bad sent an embassy to the Persian monarch, 
thought it time to assert their independence, and 
to counteract the machinations and designs of 
their enemies with the court of Suza. Epami- 
nondas, whose recent conduct had gained him 
great reputation, and silenced the clamours of 
raction, was recommended again to the command 
of the army ; and Pelopidas, whose unfortunate 
detention was ascribed more to the treacherous 
behaviour of Alexander, than to his own impru- 
dence^ was sent as minister to the east, to carry 
on negociations with Artaxerxes. 

The confederates of Thebes, also^were invited 
to send deputies to the Persian court, to promote 
the interests of their respective states. This 
measure was readily adopted ; and the Eleans, 
Arcadians, and Argives, sent a deputation, in 
conjunction with the Theban ambassador. The 
Athenians, also, apprised of what was designed, 
dispatched ministers to manage the interests of 
their republick. By these means, a congress of 
the several Grecian states was held in Asia^ 
where it was proposed to settle and adjust their 
differences at the court, and by the intervention 
of a foreign prince. When the crafty and in- 
triguing Antalcidas arrived, the king treated him 
with great partiality and kindness, as an ancient 
and favourite guest ; but when Pelopidas ap- 
peared at their publick audience, the fame, the 
eloquence, and address of the Theban, procured 
him superior notice, >and he was received by Ar- 
P2 > 
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taxerxes with the most manifest marks of honoar 
and esteem. 

Pelopidas represented, that in the battle of 
Plataea, fought almost a century ago, and ever 
since that memorable engagement, the Thebajis 
had uniformly adhered to the interests of Persia^ 
at the risk of losing every thing dear to them j 
and that the present war, in which their republick 
was engaged with Sparta, had been occasioned 
by their steady refusal to unite against Artax* 
erxes, in the measures that followed in Asia* 
The Spartans had, however, begun hostilities 
without provocation, and carried them on with- 
out success. He reminded the Persian monarch 
that the Thebans had obtained a recent and sig- 
nal victory over their enemies at Leuctra, after 
which they had invaded Laconia. That the suc- 
cessful attempt of the Spartans against the Ar^ 
cadians and Argives, was occasioned by Thebea 
being obliged to employ her troops in another 
expedition, equally important and honourable* 

Timagoras, the Athenian deputy, for what 
reason is unknown, seconded, with vigour and 
address, the arguments of the illustrious Thebaa. 
In vain did Leon remonstrate against this trea- 
cherous conduct of his collej^e. All the other 
deputies, confounded by his impudence, were at 
a loss, for some time, to express their astonish- 
ment and indignation. Artaxerxes, however, 
owned himself convinced by the arguments of 
Pelopidas, and desired him to mention the con- 
ditions, on which he was sent to treat. The 
Theban replied, that the substance of his instruc- 
tions was, that the liberties formerly granted to 
the several states and cities of Greece should be 
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confirmed ; that the fertile Gountrj of Jtfessenia, 
in particular, should continjue free and indepenw 
dent of the dominion of Sparta ; that the .^e* 
nians should be commanded to lay up theit' 
fleet ; and that the Thebans should be considered 
as the ancient and hereditary friends of the Per* 
sian monarch. The king greatly approved 
these proposals, which were immediately con« 
signed to writing, confirmed by the royal assent, 
and read aloud to the ambassadors present* 
When Leon heard the clause, relative to Athens, 
he exclaimed with the freedom peculiar to hia 
country, <' The. Atlienians must then seek some 
other ally, instead of the Persian king.'* On 
this the ambassadors took their leave and de* 
parted* 

Pelopidas was accompanied into Greece by a 
Persian of distinction, appointed by the king to 
carry the treaty into effccU When they arrived 
at Thebes, that republick sent orders to all the 
deputies of the other Grecian states, to g^ve their 
attendance. Athens and Sparta, however, did 
not condescend to obey the summons ; but the 
congress was, nevertheless, very numerous. The. 
Persian produced the treaty, read it, and showed 
the king's seal ; and then demanded, in the name 
of his master, that the agreement should be rad*- 
fied by the oaths usually administered on such* 
occasions. The representatives almost unani'^ 
mously declared that they had no commands, 
from their respective • communities to sigh and 
swear to this ti^aty ; and that, before those tfr* 
tides could be ratified, it was necessary they 
should be discussed in the general assembly of 
each particular state. This was the answer uni- 
versally given by the deputies* 
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Lycomedes, however, th^ representative of 
Arcadia, carried the matter farther -than his 
colleagues. Antlochus, his friend and country- 
man who had lately acted in the capacity of 
ambassador to the court of Persia, on behalf <^ 
the Arcadians, had returned home extremely 
disgusted with the conduct of Artaxerxes, who 
hesitated not to prefer Elis to Arcadia. Whilst 
the Arcadian ambassador was giving an account 
to his constituents of the success of his mission, 
be indulged himself in many severe reflections 
on Artaxerxes and his subjects, which his hearers 
listened to with eagerness and pleasure* " The 
king's wealth and power were not so great in 
reality, as they seemed to be by the representa- 
tions of flattery and falsehood : often had the 
golden plane-tree been ostentatiously described ; 
but it scarceljr afforded sufficient shade for a 
grasshopper. He had carefully observed what- 
ever appeared worthy of notice in Persia ; and 
all he could find in that kingdom was the idle 
retinue of vice and luxury, bakers, butlers, and 
cooks, an insignificant an^ useless train: but 
men able to contend with the Greeks, he neither 
himself saw, nor did he believe that others could 
discover them." This speech produced great ef- 
fect on the mind of Lycomedes when he went to 
* assist at the general congress of the Grecian 
states. He tiierefore declared that Arcadia 
needed not the alliance of Artaxerxes ; and that 
TJiebes was a very improper place to hold the 
convention, since a congress for a general peace 
ought to assemble in the country that had been 
the scene of warfare. 

The magistrates of Thebes beheld with dis- 
appointment ^nd indignation, this conduct of 
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tbeir Arcadian friends and o£ the other states. 
They accused Lycomedes as a traitor to Thebes, 
and an enemy to the real interests of his country.^ 
He, however, deigned not an answer to these 
vain and empty clamonrs, but quitted the assem- 
bly, and was followed by the other deputies of 
Arcadia* The Corinthians, also, openly declared 
that they saw no occasion for entering into the 
treaty with Persia. The Thebans, therefore, 
were obliged to dissolve the assembly, without 
having, obtained any thing favourable to their 
interests ; but they attempted by private confer- 
ences to court some and awe others of the Gre- 
cian, states to enter into their measures. l*hisy 
however, had no other effect than to make the 
several, communities of Greece resolve to op- 
pose, by. all the mean& in their, power, the. itw 
creasing, iiuthority of Thebes, and to defeat th6 
views imd designs of that ambitious republick. 

Bpaminondas advised his countryman, t6 at- 
tempt by force of arms what they could not ob- 
tain by negociation. The recent renown he had 
lately acquired in Thessaly, added to the fame 
of his former exploits, conduced to render his 
counsel popular and irresistible. . The Thebans, 
therefore, intrusted him with the command of 
an. army, with which he again marched into Pe- 
loponnesus, and invaded the country. He knew 
that the Elians and Arcadians, though hostile to 
each othef,^ were alike disposed to rebel against 
Thebes. Instead, however, of entering their 
territories, and carrying the war against them, 
which might have compelled them to settle their 
differences amicably, and to unite under the 
Theban standard against the common enemy, 
Epaminondas endeavoured to quash their (Hi- 
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afifection by the conqnest of Achaia, a prdvince 
stretching along the Corintliian gulf, and skirt- 
.ing the northern frontiers of Elis and Arcadia. 
The nature of the Achxan government had been 
productive of peace and tranquillity to them- 
selves and their neighbours : they possessed not 
any larg^ and populous towns, whose inhabitants 
might be roused to arms and ambition, and the 
whole province thereby engaged in a destructive 
war* The cities of Phlius and Sicyon, which 
were situated towards the east and the isthmus 
of Corinth, had long been regarded as separate. 
and independent republicks of the Achsan nation^. 
Immediately before the Theban inva^on, the 
constitution of Achaia had undergone a mant- 
• fest change* Aristocracy had prevaHeil, and 
acquired an undue ascendancy* No sooner> 
•therefore, was it announced, that Epaminondas 
with a Theban army had "entered the frontiers 
of their territory, thaii the magistrates and prin- 
cipal persons flocked from all quarters of the 
province, to meet the invading troops. Not at 
all anxious about the liberty and independence 
of Achaia, provided they retained their personal 
privileges and private fortunes, they solicited by 
presents the favour and friendship of the The- 
ban commander. The people, perceiving them- 
selves abandoned and betrayed by those who 
ought to have been their guardians and protec- 
tors, gave up all thoughts of resisting the ene- 
my. The submission of the magistrates was 
.accepted by Epaminondas, who received from 
, them pledges of their engagement, that thence- 
forth Achaia should be dependent on Thebes, 
and follow the fortunes of that republick both in 
peace and war. 
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This conquest, which was effected without 
-striking a blow, was productive of destructive 
and sanguinary consequences. Epaminondas 
returned with his ariny to Thebes, but the Ar- 
cadians and Argives had procured several com- 
plaints to be made against his conduct in the 
Theban assembly* Their recent experience it 
was said, ought to have made them remember 
the inconveniences attending an aristocratio^ 
fi>rm of government in a neighbouring and de- 
pendent state. These factious disturbances were 
secretly encouraged by the emissaries of demo- 
cracy in Achaia. The enemies of the illustrious 
Theban were eager to seize so favourable an 
opportunity of accusing and calumniating him. 
The Tfaebans, therefore, were instigated to dis- 
approve the proceedings of their general, and 
commissioners were sent to overturn the aristo- 
cracy, and to re-establish the democratical form 
of government. Accordingly, the nobles were 
banished, or put to death ; but when the The- 
ban forces were withdrawn from Achaia, the 
exiles returned, as by mutual consent. Being 
numerous and powerful, they recovered, after a 
bloody and desperate struggle, their ancient in- 
fluence over their respective cities* The parti- 
sans of democracy were expelled, 6r put to 
death ; and the successful party, jsensible how 
dangerous it was to depend for assistance on the 
Theban republick, applied to Sparta for protec- 
tion. This was accordingly granted ; and whilst 
the Achsans ravaged the northern, their allies 
of Lacedsmon infested the southern frontier of 
Arcadia. 

Though the laws of Sicyon were similar to 
those of Achaia, that city did not follow, on the 
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present occasion, the example of its neighboars ; 
but Euphron, a bold, crafty, and -seditious dema- 
gogue, endeavoured to obtain the sovereignty 
there by his connexions and influence with the 
Lacedsmonians. By caresses, bribes, and flat- 
tery, he gained the favour of the troops ; and 
amassed great sums of money, which were ap- 
plied by him to confirm his usurpation. The 
venality and corruption of the neighbouring 
states of Greece enabled him to continue this 
detestable policy, until ^neas the Stymphalian 
obtained the command of the Arcadians. Tha 
vicinity of Sicyon to Stymphalus, the place of 
his birth and residence made him become ac« 
quainted with the oppressed condition of the 
former city. Perhaps i&neas miglu not have 
vufiiciently shared the largesses of Euphron ; or, 
to judge more candidly, perhaps the humanity 
t)f his nature induced him to lament the suffer- 
ings of the Sicyomans. Certain, however, jt is, 
that he endeavoured to expel the tyrant icom 
his usurpation^ and to restore the inhabitants to 
liberty. 

But Euphron spared neither pains, promises, 
nor bribes, to enable him to retain the sove- 
reignty. By his activity and abilities, he pre- 
vailed on the Athenians, the Lacedaemonians, 
and the . Thebans, to engs^^e successively in his 
favour, though by supporting his tyranny they 
acted in dire<^ imposition to the principles they 
professed. He could not, however, with all 
these aids, always prevail against domestick fac- 
tion and foreign hostilities. He fled to Thebes 
with tlie greatest part of his treasure : his ene- 
mies sent emissaries, to counteract his intrigues 
an that city ; but the money and address of Eu- 
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phron so fkr ^i^vailed with the Thebati magis- 
trates, that he expected the Thebans would 
inarch an army to Sicyon and restore him to his 
sorereignty, as the Athenians had done icmce be* 
foe. The Sicyonians who had been sent to 
Thebes to counteract his designs, finding the in- • 
fiuence he possessed in that city, were obliged to 
have recourse to the only expedient left them : 
they therefore assassinated tuphron in the Cad- 
mea, while the Theban archons and magistrates 
were assembled within its walls. ^ 

In the mean time, the war was carried on very 
feebly by both sides. The Athenians and Arca- 
dians, being disgusted with the conduct of their 
respective allies, concluded a treaty of peace and 
mutual defence betweesn the two republicks. The 
chief promoter of this measure was Lycomedes, 
the Arcadian general, who was soon after slain 
on his return from Athens, by a party of Arca- 
dian exiles. This negociation gave great alarm 
to the rest of the Grecian states, when it was 
considered, that the Arcadians being the allies 
of Thebes, the united strength of th^e three 
republicks was, at that time, sufficient to subdue 
and enslave all Greece. This terror was still 
more increased, when it was known that Athens 
reused to give up those places in the territory 
of Corinth which they had only undertaken to 
defend against the Thebans and Arcadians. 
The Corinthians, however, oxitrived, without 
proceeding to an open rupture, to procure the 
evacuation of the cities garrisoned by the Athe- 
nians. 

During five years, the Phliasians had giv^i 
such illustrious proofs of their fidelity and at- 
tachment to Sparta, as can scarcely be equalled 
Vol. IV. Q 
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in the hiQtory of any nation, ^tuated in tho 
midst of their enemies^ they had, ever since the 
battle of Leuctra^ suffered the invasions and 9a* 
saults of the Thebans, ArcacHans, and Argives.^ 
The enemy had wasted their territory, besieged 
• their city, and more than once made themselves' 
masters o£ the citadel : the wh<^ of their wealthy 
puUick a? well as private^ w^s exhausted ; and 
they could only subsist on the precarious supply 
of provisions brought from Corinth, for the pay* 
mept of which they had been obliged to pledge 
their beastd of burden. Nevertheless, under the 
pressure of these multiplied calamities, their fi* 
delity was unshaken : ihey had refused to con« 
elude a peace with Thebes, because that rcfpublick 
required them to forsake Sparta ; and when, at 
last, by the apparent defection of Corinth, Phlius 
seemed to be deprived of the only source of sub- 
sistence, the Phliasians determined, with the per- 
mission of Sparta, to negociate with Thebes for 
neutrality alone. 

An embassy, therefore, was sent to Sparta, 
requesting that the Spartans would accept the 
terms of peace lately offered them by Thebes ; 
or, if they deemed it inconsistent with honour to 
resign their pretensions to the territory of Mes- 
senia, they would, at least, permit their fidthfiil, 
helpless, and suffering allies, to enter into a se- 
parate negociation mth the Theban republick. 

But the pretensions of the Spartans seem to 
have risen, in proportion as they became more 
unable to support them. On that particular oc- 
casion, Archidamus increased the proud obsti« 
nacy natural to that extraordinary people, by an 
animated speech, full of the most confident 
hopesy and glowing with all the warmth of 
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youth. The speech accorded with the Heiiti-' 
ments of the people. The allieis wtte dismissed 
with leave to att as seemed to suit best their in* 
clinaticms and interests, with assurances, that 
Sparta would nev^ agree to any accommoda- 
tion, so long as Messenia was unjustly detained 
from them* Ambassadors were therefore sent 
to Thebes, from Corinth, Phlius, and Achaia> 
who obtained the desired lieutrality. 

It is very probable that Sparta, thus deserted 
by all her allies, must in a little time have fallen^ 
the victim of her pride and obstinacy, had not 
circumiitances, unforeseen by Archidamus, fa- 
votii%d that republick. Eparninondas was not 
satisfied with the power which Thebes had ob* 
tained by latid, but he endeavoured also to make 
her mistress of the sea* The vigilance of Athens,' 
however, defeated his purpose. At this time, the 
arftis of Thebes were summoned to a servke 
which more immediately concerned their ante- 
rest and thei^ honour^ 

Alejcdnder, the tyrant of Pherafe, began to dis* 
play once more the resources of his fertile ge- 
nius and the inhumanity and cruelty of his dis- 
position. He had collected a numerous army of 
mercenary troops, which he kept up with great 
address j and Athens having granted him assist- 
ance, all the principal cities of Thessaly fell into 
his hands. The oppressed Thessalians again im- 
plored the protection of the Thebans, whose pow- 
erful assistance they had, on a fgrmer occasion, 
so happily experienced, and wiiose standard they 
had so unanimously and gratefully followed* 
The Thebans, therefore, sent an army of ten 
thousand men, under the command of Pelopi- 
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dfts, the pei^oiiid enemy of Alexander; bat it 
happened, that whilst he was on his march the 
day was darkened by an eclipse of the sun. The 
8oldiei:s9 alarmed at this phenomenon, became 
greatly dispiritedi and many €^ them refused to 
proceed. 

Pelopidas, unwilling to compel his troops to 
perfonn any reluctant service, permitted &ose 
who wished it, to return ; while the soldiers that 
despised vain omens desired to follow their be- 
loved genend, who conducted them into Thes- 
saly. TWir allies having joined them, near the 
town of Pharsalusy they encamped together at 
the foot of the mountains of Cynoscephals* •An- 
engagement was immediately offered by the ene* 
my, who were twenty thousand strong ; and Pe- 
Ippidas, though his army was greatly inferior in 
numbers, did not. decline the battle. At the 
first onset, the Theban cavalry had the advan^ 
tage ; but the infantry of the enemy havings 
gsdned the higher ground, pressed the Thebana 
and Thessalians with great vigour* In this 
emergency, Pelopidas rode up to encourage the 
troops, whom he led forward against the enemy,, 
animated with fresh spirits. Alexander con- 
cluded the Thebans had received reinforce* 
^ ments, from the courage with which they re-, 
turned to the charge ; /and the mercenaries were 
immediately thrown into confusion. 
. Pelopidas perceiving Alexander, as lie was 
endeavouring to rally his disordered troops, ad- 
vanced, and challenged him to single combat; 
but, instead of accepting the offer, he retired 
behind his guards, whom the Theban general 
attacked with fury. Whilst he thus^ with ];aore 
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eourage than discretion) exposed his pevsoti, he 
was desperately wounded by a jaretin, and after- 
wards diapatchrted by the spears of the enetny^ 
la the mean timey his troops advancing to the 
relief of. their general, rcpeUed the guards of 
the tyrant. The Thebans and their allies gain- 
ed a complete victory, and pursued the enemy^^ 
who lost three thousand men. 

The death of the general, however, threw a- 
gloom over the victory. The Thebans and 
Thessalians lamented him with immoderate de- 
monstrations of sorrow. His body was carried 
to Thebes to be buned, attended by an innume- 
rable company of real mourners* The. Thessa* 
lians considering themselves as the greatest suf- 
ferers by his death, requested permission to de- 
fray the expenses of his funeral* This was 
granted, and the bunal of Pek>pidas performed 
with great magnificence*. The multitude, recol* 
lecting the eclit^se that happened during the. 
march of the army, exclaimed ^^ that the. sun of 
Thebes was set, and her glory departed for 
ever." The tyrant was soon after defeated 
again, and deprived of all his conquests* He 
was, however, permitted to reign at Pher», but 
the other cities entered into an alliance with 
Thebes. 

During the absence of Epaminondas with 
the Theban fleet, and of Pelopidas in Thes-> 
saiy, the Orcholmenians were excited by some, 
fogitives from Thebes, to attempt overturning 
the democracy, and establishing an aristocraticaL 
form of government in that state. The design 
was to have been put in execution at the annual 
review of the Orchomenian ti^oops. The project 
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was, however, timely discovered by the vigUance 
of the Theban magistrates; and the cavalry of 
Orchomenus, to the number of three hundred) 
were surrounded and cut to pieces in the mar- 
ket-place at Thebes. Nor did this vengeance 
satisfy the enraged populace ; a powecfol body 
4>f forces was sent against Orchomenus, who be- 
sieged and took the city, razed it to the ground^ 
put all the men to the sword, and dragged the 
women and children into captivity* 

All this time, the Thebans endeavoured to im- 
prove every disturbance that happened, to their 
own advantage. The Arcadians, whose num- 
bers and strength, and the confidence they put in 
Athens, their new ally, encouraged them to give 
full scope to that ambition by which they had 
been long actuated, aimed at nothing less than 
the total conquest of Peloponnesus. To pave the 
way for this measure they attacked the Eleans, 
the least warlike and the most wealthy of any of 
the neighbouring states. The Eleans findiBg 
themsdves unable to resist the enemy, made ap* 
plication to Sparta for succours. Accordingly 
that state being reinforced by the Achseansy 
notwithstanding the recent neutrality that had 
been stipulated, made very vigorous attempts to 
defend the Elean territory ; but the Arcadians 
made themselves masters of most of their towns, 
and at laig^, of Olympia itself, the most valu- 
able of their possessions, and the ornament of 
Peloponnesus. As the sacred city was their pro- 
perty, and by virtue of a divine right," derived 
from the inhabitants of Pisa, an ancient but de- 
cayed place in the neighbourhood of Olympia, 
the Arcadians prepared to celetotte the hundred 
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npd fourth Olympiad) which was just approach- 
ing.* At the celebiation of these games, the 
concourse of people fhnn all parts of Greece, 
was, as usual, very great. Hostilities were sus- 
pended ; and all united in the common amuse* 
xnents, and common ceremonies of religion. 

Whilst they were performing the military 
games, the spectators and actors were alarmed 
by the sudden clashing of armour, and the sight 
of a real battle. The Eleans had marched forth 
with their whole force, and surprised the Arca- 
dians, who, with two thousand Argtves, and a 
body of four hundred cavalry, protected the sa- 
cred groves and temples of Olympia. They at- 
tacked the Arcadians with great vigour, and 
these intruders not expecting this assault, fled in 
great disorder through the streets, and were pur- 
sued by the Eleans with a seemingly inspired 
valour; but the Arcadians, at length, recover* 
ing from their consternation, attacked the enemy 
and repelled them in turn. The Eleans, how- 
ever, did not retire, imtil Stratolas, their com- 
mander, with many other brave onen, was stain ; 
they then retreated in good order, and convinced 
the enemy that the ideas they had formed of 
their effeminacy and unwai^ike character, were 
false and unjust. The Arcadians having re- 
doubled their guards,^ and taken every necessary 
precaution against a second surprise, proceeded 
with the. remaining ceremonies, of the festival^ 

* The Olympick games were celebrated in honour of 
Jupiter Olympus, were performed every fifth year, and 
continued for five days. The solemnity, from which the 
Greeks reckoned their Olympiads, was first celebrated 
about the year 979 before J^as Chtist. 
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vliichy withottt sufiTexing anjr otfaef ihtermptibiv: 
was brought to a goikIusioq. 

The Olympick games bemg finished, th^ con-^ 
gress of peopie dispersed to their respeddTer 
st»teft» and. the Arcadians found themselves m 
c(»nplete possession of the city and ^temple o€ 
lupitfer. Here were deposited the collected trea* 
iure^ of many centuries, the united gifts of va-<: 
nitjr and superstition^ .The Arcadians having a 
body of meroenary. troops in their armyy and 
being unsible, in any other manner,. to pay their 
soldiers, seized the sacred treasure* The Man** 
Unseans first prortested against this rapacity ; in^ 
stead of receiving tlieir share of the plunder^ 
Ibey imposed a tax upon themselves, for the pay^ 
Vkctkt of the mercenary troops ; and the money- 
thus levied, the Mantinxans transmitted to tl^ 
trchons or magistrates, appointed by the tea 
thousand to admit»ster. the general concerns of 
the Arcadian nation. But the aarchons, who had' 
freely accepted tlieir part of the sslci^ed treasui^ 
represented that this pretended deKcacy, or ob^ 
stinacy, of the Mantinxans, was extremely dan- 
gerous to the interests of the states of Arcadiay 
and insinuated that their hypocritical pretences 
to justice and piety very probably concealed 
some criminal design. 

The ten thousand, therefc^, summoned the 
magistrates of Mantins^ to a^^ar at their barj 
said answer for their condq^t; biat the Manu-* 
nxans refused to obey. Upon which a detach- 
ment of mercenaries werie sent to bring thenfi hy 
force ; but the Mantinxans shut their gates, arid 
would not allow them to enter their city. The 
archons, therefore, sent to reqiiest the immediate. 
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assistance of Thebes, and pretended that the 
states of Arcadia .were about to revolt to Sparta. 
On the contrary, the states sent word to the 
Thebans not to pass the isthmus until they re- 
ceived fiirther instructions from them. This, 
however, did not satisfy them; they gave im- 
mediate orders to restore Olympia, and the ce- 
lebration of the games, to those who had enjoyed 
them from time immemorial; they then con-* 
eluded a peace with the Elians, who solicited it 
with great earnestness, and represented it as a 
measure highly conducive to the interest of Pe- 
loponnesus* ■ 

- The congress of deputies from Elis, and from 
many cities of Arcadia, wus assembled for this' 
beneficial purpose at Tegaea. Matters being 
seemingly adjusted, and all parties s^isfied, en* 
tertainments and feasts were prepared as usual* 
All the deputies, except those of Mantinxa, who 
were invited home by the vicinity of tlieir city, 
remained at Tegaea' to celebrate the feast of 
peace. In the mean time, the archons dreading 
the consequences of this hasty accommodation, 
which could not fsul of detecting their embezzle- 
ment of the Olympick treasure, addressed them- 
selves to a Theban general, who commanded a 
body of Boeotian, troops that garrisoned Teg«a. 
The Theban commander had himself accepted 
part of the treasure, and was therefore easily 
prevailed on to execute any measure which 
might prevent a detection of the crime. Nothing 
seemed more likely for effecting this purpose, 
than to seize and detain the deputies who were 
the piincipal persons of Arcadia ; and accord- 
ingly, the gates of Teg«a were immediately 
shut and secured, and detachipents of armed 
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Greece^ which had long owed its defence t6 the 
valour and magnanimity of Sparta* 

The Athenians and Spartans being informed 
of the measures which the Theban republick had 
determined to pursue, were easily prevailed on 
to send aissistance to the Mantinaeans. To pre- 
vent all disputes that might have happened rela* 
tive to the command of the forces, it was agreed, 
that the general of each state, whilst the armjr 
remdned within its territories, should be com- 
mander in chief. In the mean time, Epami- 
nondas assembled the Eubaeans, a strong body 
of Thessalians, partly raised by Alexander, and 
partly supplied by the cities which Pelopidas had 
•delivered from the yoke of that tyrant, and all 
the Boeotians. With these troops the Theban 
general took the field. But he expected that 
when he arrived in Peloponnesus, the Ar^ves, 
4he Messenians, and several communities of Ar- 
cadia, would join his standard* Epaminondas 
■marched his army to Nemea, an ancient city in 
the Argive territory, and celebrated for the 
games performed in it, in honour of Hercules. 
Through this. district it was, that the Athenians 
would have to pass, in their route towards the 
territories of their friends. Epaminondas, con- 
vinced that nothing would contribute more to 
animate the courage, and increase the number 
of the Theban partisans, in every part of Greece, 
than an advantage obtained over the enemy in 
the commencement of the campaign, resolved ta 
intercept the Athenians ut this place. With that 
design, he remained many days in the district of 
-Nemea; but this project was defeated by the 
prudence of the Athenians ; instead of marching^ 
through the isthmus, they sailed to the coast c^ 
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I,.acoiiia, and proceeded from thence to join the 
cx>nfederate army at Mantinaea, which had been 
appointed as the place of rendezvous. 

Epaminondas thus disappointed, and being 
informed of the enemy's design, decamped and 
marched his troops to Tegwa, which, as it was a 
strongly fortified place, and a central situation, 
had been judiciously chosen for assembling his 
Peloponnesian confederates. Here he continued 
many weeks, but was greatly disappointed that 
none of the neighbouring towns submitted, and 
requested the protection of the Theban arms.- 
His army now consisted of thirty thousand sol- 
diers, of whom the cavalry exceeded three thou- 
sand. The strength of the enemy at Mantinxa 
was fast increasing ; and Agesilaus, the Spartan 
king, had marched the Lacedaemonian troops 
into the frontiers of Arcadia, that he might join 
his allies. Epaminondas considered, that if the 
Spartan Ibrces should unite with the rest, the 
combined army would be greatly superior in 
numbers to that which he commanded, and 
therefore he formed a project, which, if it should 
prove successful, would render the present hi- 
therto fruitless expedition not unworthy of the 
&me he had formerly acquired. > 

He decamped with his army in the night, and 
marched to Sparta, a journey of thirty miles, ex-. 
pecting to surprise that city. But a Cretan de- 
serter, of extraordinary swiftness, hastened tO' 
inform Agesilaus of the danger of the city. The* 
great body of th^ Lacedaemonian amny had, 
however, proceeded too iar on the road to Man- 
tinsai to be of any service in this emergency ; 
but the aged king, with his s^n . Archidamos, 
and a small, yet yi^,mt band of ttxx>ps^ returned 
Vol. IV. R 
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to the defence of their capital. Evety precau^^ 
tion, which the peculiar sagacity of Epaniidon* 
das could suggest, ^as employed by him in this 
enterpiise* In his approach to the capital of 
Lacedxmon he avoided the naitow roads, where 
the superiority of numbers would give him no 
advantage; he did Hot draw up his forces in 
this plain, in which, while they entered the town, 
the soldiers would have been exposed to the 
missile weapons of the enemy ; but having seized 
an eminence that commanded Sparta, he re- 
solved to descend into it with every advantage 
on his side, and without exposing his troops to 
any apparent inconvenierjce. 

This well^concerted scheme was, however, de- 
feated. Agesilaus attacked the invaders with 
great bravery'; while hi& son Archidamus, with 
scarcely an hundred men, opposed the progress 
, of the enemy who had penetrated into the city, 
cut down the first^ranks, and advanced to assault 
the rest. Isidas, a yoiing Spartan, who had 
stripped naked, and anointed himself with oil, 
sallied forth against the Thebans. He held a 
spear in one hand and a sword in the other, and 
marked his path with blood through the thickest 
of the enemy. He returned unhurt, was crowned 
for liii valour, but^ fined for fighting without 
his shield. 

Though the Thebans were thus repulsed, and 
this promising enterprise, defeated, Epaminondas 
did not sink under his disappointment. ■ Con- 
^dering thatthie whole of'thfe force which had 
assembled at Mandnsa might probably be with- 
drawn fh)m that city, in order to defend Sparta, 
he marched his troops back to Teg»a with all 
expedition, and allowing his infantry sonie rest 
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and refreshment, sent the cavalry forward to 
Msintinxa, giving them orders to maintain their 
ground, until he arrived to their assistance with 
the main body of the Theban troops. He ex- 
pected they would . have found the city wholly 
unprepared ; but though this plan was also well. 
concerted, it nevertheless felled in the execution. 
Before the Theban cavalry arrived at the place 
of their destination, a num^Dus and powerfiil 
.-squadron of Athenian horse entered Mantinsa, 
ignorant that Sparta had been attacked, and 
that the allies had departed to protect that city. 
They had scarcely entered the place, however, 
wh^i the Theban cavalry appeared, who, ad^ 
vancing with great rapidity, seemed eager to 
effect the object of their expedition. The Athe- 
nians had received no refreshment that day : the 
enemy were superior in number, and they were 
not ignorant of the bravery of the Theban and 
'ThessaHan cavalry ; but nothing could obstmct 
-their resolution* Regardless of every considera- 
tion but the safety and interest of their allies, they 
rushed into the field, attacked^ and repulsed the 
aiemy ; and after a fierce and bloody battle, 
which fully displayed the courage of both the 
assailants and the assailed, the Athenians gained 
a complete victoiy. The conquerors erected a 
trophy, which had saved the com, cattle, slaves, 
women, and children, from falling into the hands 
of the invaders ; and the Theirs were undei* 
the necessity of craving the bodies of their dead. 
Epaminondas, who had never experienced such 
•defeats before, grew chagrined at his misfor- 
tunes, and feared lest his reputation should 
thereby suffer, and the glory of his former ex- 
^bits be tarnUhed* What added to his i^resent 
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difficnlties was, that the term of his command 
was nearly expired, and he had scarcely sufficient 
time for retrieving the ill state of hisaffairs, and 
achieving something worthy of himself. He 
therefore determined to attempt a general en- 
gagement, in which he might cither obliterate 
the remembrance of his late disgrace, or, in 
fighting in order to render Thebes the sovereign 
of Greece, obtain an honourable death. 

The confederates had followed the Thebans 
very closely from Sparta, and having re-assem« 
Jbled at Mantinaea, had received considerable re^ 
inforcements. Fresh succours had also arrived 
at the Theban camp. The Greeks had never 
fought among themselves with more numerous 
armies ; but battles became interesting, not so 
much by the numbers of the combatants, as by 
the conduct of the general* Xenophon says it 
is worthy of observation to notice the military 
operations of Epaminondas, on this memorable 
.occasion* Having formed his men into batta- 
lions, he marched them in the same order in 
which he intended them to fight: he did not 
lead them directly towards Mantins&a, but turn- 
ing to the left, conducted them along a chain of 
hills between that city and Tegsa, and which 
skirted the eastern extremity of both. The 
enemy seeing the movement of the Thebans, 
drew out their forces before Mantinsa* The 
Lacedaemonians, and such Arcadians as had 
proved themselves the most honourable, had the 
right; the Athenians the left wing; €md the 
.Eleans and Archssans were placed in the centre* 

In the mean time, the Theban commander 
marched his troops slowly forward, and seemed 
to extend his circuity that he might induce the 
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enemf to believe he did not intend to fi^t tfaat- 
day. When his forces had reached that part of 
Uie mountain which was opposite to the enemy^ 
he coinmanded his men to liaUv sod to lay down 
their, arms». Ifis movement had, .at firat, created 
much doubt and perplexity in the minds of th« 
enemy; but they were now satisfied that he in- 
tended to decline the engagement for the present^ 
and to encamp where he had halted. Tliey 
therefore abandoned. their arms and their ranks*^ 
c^persed themselves about ^ the camp, and loet 
not only that external arrangement, but that 
internal preparation, that martial ardour of mind^ 
wfaieh is necessary in the moment of battle, and 
ought tp animate soldiers at the near proi^pect of 
an engagement. 

Epamtncindas perceiving the sitnation of the 
enemy, embraced the opportunity, favourable fot* 
attacking them. Commanding his men to &ce 
i^bout, he ^^onverted the order of march into an 
order of bi.^ ; and by this means his troops 
were instantly >^rmed, and ready to engage. 
The warlike yo^ of B<eiotia were pkced in the 
left wing, at the head of which, as he had done 
before in the battle of Leuctra, he f<:»*med the 
Boeotians into a firm wedge, with a sharp point, 
and spreading flanks. In this manner he ad'- 
vanced with his troops against the Spartans and 
Filantinxans, hoping to decide the fate of the 
battle by the rapid impulse of this unexpected 
onset, and assuml himself, that if he could oniy 
penetrat« the Lacedaemonian phalanx, which was 
the principal strength of the enemy, the rest of 
their army would be easily routed, by charging 
hn the right. and left with his soWiers elated with 
R2 
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success. He therefore gave orders to the centre 
and right wing, in which he placed less confi- 
dence, to proceed with a slow pace, that they 
might not come up and contend with the hostile 
battalions, until the other part of the army had 
taught them to conquer. 

• . This judicious design was crowned with com- 
plete and merited success. When the enemy 
beheld Epaminondas advancing towards them 
with his army disposed in this manner, and the 
dreadful shock they were about to encounter, 
they fiew to arms, put on their bucklers and 
helmets, bridled their horses, and listened to 
resume their ranks. These different operations 
were, however, performed with great trepidation 
and surprise, rather than with the ardour and 
enthusiasm of martial minds ; and they seemed 
more prepared to suffer, than to infiict, any thing 
severe or dreadful. The Spartans and Manti- 
ni&ans having drawn up their forces, obstinately 
waited the attack of the Thebuis. 

The infantry of Epamincmdas chai^;ed the La« 
ced»monian phalanx : the battle was very fierce 
and bloody ; and the troops of each fought with 
incredible ardour ; and appeared desirous of pe- 
rishing, rather than yield the glory of their arms 
to rivals.. The engagement was begun with the 
spear, which being soon broken by. the fury of 
the combatants, they charged sword in hand. 
JHaying fought for some time, and the event of 
the battle being still doubtful, Epaminondas 
headed the troops formed into a wedge, which, 
at length, penetrated the Lacedaemonian phalanx, 
and threw them into confusion ; while the centre 
and right wing of the Theban army, animated 
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by the example and success of the left, attacked 
and repelled with much slaughter the correspond- 
ing divisions of the enemy. 

The cavalry coveped the flank of the left wing, 
and having engaged the enemy's horse, were 
equally success^!. The Thehan general, whose 
sagacity nodiing could escape, had placed in the 
intervals of their ranks a body of light-infantry. 
These discharged great numbers of missile wea- 
pons, and very niuch annoyed their cavalry, who 
had been drawn up too deep, and were, after 
making several ineffectual attacks, which only 
occasioned their own loss, obliged to retire be- 
hind their in&ntry. 

In the mean time Epaminondas, havii^ ex- 
posed himself too much at the head of the armyj 
was wounded by a javelin across the cuirass* 
The wood of the instrument being broken off^ 
the steel remuned in the wound, and he imme- 
diately fell. He was then carried to the watch* 
tower, where he might observe the subsequent 
operations of the army ; but with the departure 
of their leader, the spirit which had hitherto 
animated the Thebans, seemed also withdrawn. 
They had bravely broke through the hostile bat- 
talions, but knew not how to profit of the advan- 
tage they had gained. The two contending 
armies prevailed in partial rencounters, and in 
different parts of the field : confusion and terror 
were every where visible ; the Thebanand Tbea* 
salian cavalry having routed the Athenian horse, 
pursued after them ; and the infantry which had 
been placed in the intervals of tlie ranks, were 
left behind. Upon this, the Athenians com- 
manded by Hegilochus, finding that the enemy 
had quitted the pursuit and had directed thw 
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attention to another pbject, returned to the 
charge, and cut to pieces the body of ]ight-in« 
fantry. 

c Elated with their success, tiie Athenian cavalry 
then turned their arms against a detachment 
Which Epamihondas had placed upon a rising 
ground, for the purpose of taking the enemy in 
fltok and rear if they advanced from their post. 
These troops, which consisted chiefly of Euba&ans, 
were routed and put to flight, after a terrible 
slaughter. Upon these different movements and 
alternations of ^ctory and defeat, the trumpets 
of the two armies, as if by mutual consent, 
sounded a retreat at the same time. Each party 
claimed the victory, and erected a trophy ; and 
both for some time refused to crave their dead. 
At length, however, the Lacedaemonians dis- 
patched a herald to perform this ofl!ce, and the 
Thebans were thereby acknowledged the con- 
querors. This battle, which, as it was the great- 
est, was expected to have proved the most 
®' ^* decisive of any ever fought among the 
' Greeks ; but consequences of this severe 
and bloody engagement were only a general 
languor and debility, long obsen^ble in the sub- 
sequent operations of those hostile republicks. 

After the termination of the contest, the prin- 
cipal persons of the Thebah army assembled 
round the body of the dying general. The sur- 
geons who attended him having exammed the 
wound, declared that he could not survive the 
Extraction of the weapon. He then inquired 
whether his shield was safe, which bejng brought 
to him, he received with evident demonstrations 
of joy. He next demanded ' what had been the 
event of the battle? And was answered, that the 
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Thebans had^ been victorious. Upon which he 
observed, "then I die contented, since Thebes 
is triumphant, and Sparta humbled." The 
spectators lamented with great sorrow and af- 
fliction the death of this extraordinary man, and 
more particularly bewailed that he should die 
without issue, since his children might have in- 
herited the glory of his name, and the &me of 
his virtues. Epaminondas overhearing what 
they said, replied with a cheerful countenance, 
'^ Do not mistake yourselves on this point. I 
leave two fair daughters, the battles of Leuctra 
and Mantmsa, who will transmit my name to 
the latest posterity." 

Having thus spoken, he commanded the wea- 
pon to be extracted, and died immediately. The 
awful solemnity of the death of this celebrated 
man, corresponded with his active and useful 
life. It has been doubted whether his abilities 
or his virtues surpassedi In the page of history, 
his character is usually described as perfect ; nor 
does there appear to be any reason for supposing 
this description greatly exaggerated. In some 
respects, however, he appears to have inherited 
the lapses and filings incident to humanity ; in 
the last Peloponnesian invasion, in particular, 
the blaze of patriotism eclipsed the milder virtues 
of justice and benevolence. He was buried in 
the field of battle, and the Thebans rsused a mo- 
nument over his tomb, commemorating his great 
achievements. 

By the death of Epaminondas, Thebes was 
deprived of her greatest ornament and defence, 
the source of her confidence, and the springs of 
her activity. Her councils became thenceforth 
more languid, and her arms less enterprising; ^ 
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but she was not i^ueed to the condition of ^ 
dependent state, a3 scmie authors have asserted^ 
On the.comrary, six years after that eveht she 
Aontroled the decisions of the Amphictyonick 
council, and her power was formidable to her 
warlike neighbours. 

- After the battle of Mantina&a, Artaxerxes, 
who was in want of Grecian auxiliaries, for 
jqjaelling the insurrections that had broke out in 
Jlgypt and Asia minor, proposed a general peac^ 
Hmong the several communities of Greece. By 
the conditions of this treaty, it was stipulated, 
that each republick should have its respective 
possessions restored. The Spartans, however^ 
xletermiined to reject all overtures for an accom- 
modation, unless Messenia should be again an« 
nexed to their commonwealth:; but as the Peiv 
sian monarch was ever averse from granting this 
demand, the Spartans transported forces into 
Egypt to fomqntthe defection of that.province« 
The Lacedsmonian anhy amounted to ten thou- 
sand heavy-armed men, and as great a nuni* 
ber of mercenaries ; and were, commanded by 
Agesilaus in person* He joined his forces with 
.those of Tachos king of Egypt ; but a difference 
Jiappening between them, Agesilaus deserted 
the cause of that prince, and declared for Necta- 
. nebis, whom he placed on the throne of that 
>kingdom. In this dishonourable employment 
Ihe Spartan king amassed great wealth, witli 
which he probably expected to retrieve the af- 
.^irs of his country. In his return to Sparta he 
died at CyreUaica, m the eighty-fourth year of 
his age^ aiid the ibrty-first of his reign. His 
character has been alneady, perhdps, suf- 
* sei' -fici^'i^^y dc^^^^ted. - He v^cas the greatest 
' and most unfortunate of all the Spartan 
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kings. He had behdd Spaorta at the sumxnit of 
her granckeury and the downM of her greatness 
he also lived to see. Whilst he governed, the 
repuhlick suffered more calamities and disgrace 
than it had. experienced in seven preceding cen« 
turies. These disasters were doubtless, in a great 
measure, occasioned b^ the obstinacf and am* 
bition of Age^laus. Xenophon, however, con- 
templating the principles on which he acted, the 
great probability of success that attended • his 
actions, and the dignified firmness and steady 
endeavours of his struggles for victory, pro* 
nounced on the « unfortunate king a panegyrick 
which exalts him far above the most illustrious 
ef his predecessors. 

The straggles for dominion whidi had long 
exercised and weakened the communities of 
Theses and Sparta, were terminated by the 
battle of Mantinsca. Their airiest generals, and 
most warlike youth, were now no more. Kb 
Theban patriot arose to prosecute die magnani'^ 
znous views of Epaminandas^ and to complete 
his successfiil attempts. After the death of Age- 
silaus, his son Archidamus succeeded to the 
SpaMan throne. Ck'eat expectations had been 
^rmed of this prince during the life of his &ther ;' 
but he very imperfectly justified the high opinion 
that had been conceived of his early wisdom and 
valour. Exhausted by the war which had con- 
dnued so long without pro^teicing any beneficial* 
eonsequeinces, the two rival states sunk into such 
a degree of weiEikne^s, that the pretensions of 
tkdkt neighbours^ which had long lain dormant, 
were revived. Whilst Athens had the superi- 
ority of Greece, the council of the Amphictyons 
greatly degenerated from the virtues for which 
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it had formerly been remaikable ; and the mi- 
yssty of that assembly became nothing more than 
an empty pageant. These degenerate principles^ 
however, were not extirpated by the down&l of 
the Athenian greatness. During the empire of 
Sparta and Thebes, the same degeneracy of 
morals still prevailed in the camp. 

The only deliberation on which the Amphic- 
tyons were employed related to mere matters of 
form. They superintended and regulated the 
ceremonies of a religious worship, founded in 
superstition and idolatry: they appointed the 
different games and spectacles performed in dif- 
ferent parts of the Grecian nation ; and they pre- 
served order and tranquillity among the nume- 
rous crowds that arrived at Delphos, at stated 
times, to consult the degrees of Apollo. For 
more, however, than a century past, the assembly 
for directing the publick councils of the nation^ 
had been held, not at Delphos, the appointed re« 
sidence of the . Amphictyons, but at Athens, 
Sparta, or Thebes. In one of these cities, the 
allies were convened in any emergency of affairs ; 
and by their presence they acknowledged the re- 
spective authority of those capitals, which were 
considered as the head of their several confede- 
lacies. But after the Peloponnesian, then the 
Boeotian war, and last of all the batUe of Manti- 
nasa, had crushed successively the greatness, and 
overthrown the proud tyranny of those domi- 
neering republicks, the Amphictyoniqk council 
again emeiged into notice and respect ; and the 
general states of Greece spumed with contempt 
and abhorrence, the imperious and tyrannising 
dictates of any single republick. . 

The federal union. of the Grecian states was by 
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this means greatly strengthened; and the primi- 
tive equality of fneedom almost established* In 
the midst, however, of these revolutions in affairs, 
various and concurrcTit circumstances happened 
which tended in a very considerable degree to 
revive the latent, but still aspiring ambition <>f 
the Athenian republick* The battle of Leuctra 
gave that community an ascendency over the 
other states of Greece, which she had never be- 
fore possessed, after the calamitous terminadqn 
of the protracted Petoponnesian war. During 
the hoS(tilities carried on in Boeotia, Athens acted 
only as an auxiliary in the war, and was not one 
of the principal agents ; but the Athenian arms 
had, nevertheless, acquired a lustre, without 
being obliged to use such efforts as tended to 
weaken her strength and resources* The power- 
fvil rivals of their republick was now completely 
humbled, for Sparta seemed scarcely the sliadow 
of power* They had been tai^ht by fajtal ex- 
perience tlie danger of subjugating, and the im- 
poe^ibiUty of keeping in subjection, the pmvinces 
and possessions of their warlike neighbours ; bwt 
the numerous islands of the ^gean and Ionian 
seas, the remote coasts of Tbrace and Asia, in- 
vited the activity of their fleet, which in the pre- 
sent situation of Greece, affo^ed them means 
sufficient for making foreign conquests, without 
regarding the envy <«f their neighbours* Sooa 
after the battle of Mantin^&a, it appears tliat 
Eubaca, the ancient and most advantageous ally 
of Athens, again acknowledged the authority of 
that republick. This event had l)een facilitated 
by the destruction of those Eubo^ans who &vour- 
ed Thebes in the engagement at Mantins&a. 
Timotheus, Ch^rias, and Iphicrates, the 
Vol. IV. S 
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Athenian commanders, had reduced several 
places on both shores from the Thracian Boa- 
phorus to Rhodes. These men, since the death 
of Agesilaus and Epamin6ndas, were far su- 
perior in abilities and virhie to any of the con- 
temporary generals in the other states. The 
Cyclades and Corcyra had sent to court the fii- 
vour of a republick, whose influence enabled her 
to interrupt or forward their navigation, and to 
encourage or destroy their commerce. The po- 
pulous and wealthy city of Byzantium had enter- 
ed into an alliance with the Athenians ; and they 
had reasons to hope that Amphipolis would soon 
become subject to their republick. These multi- 
plied, and not long before, unexpected advan- 
tages, were the means of once more reviving the 
ancient, but decayed grandeur of the Athenian 
state. Athens again obtained the sovereignty 
of the sea ; for by great exertions, that state had 
equipped a fleet of three hundred sail, and the 
best half of her citizens ami subjects were em- 
ployed in navigating ships of war or com- 
merce. 

This tide of prosperity, which appeared to flow 
with the greatest force immediately after the 
battle of Mantinsea, has been considered as pro- 
ductive of the most important consequences. 
Some persons remarked, but without having any 
just foundation for the assertion, that the jea- 
lousy and fear which Epaminondas inspired 
in the several communities of Greece, kept the 
Athenians vigilant in their duty during the life 
of that illustrious Theban ; and that, after the 
death of their formidable enemy, they sunk into 
those vices, which occasioned, or at least accele- 
rated, their ruin. This observation is more plau- 
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sible than true ; for we are told by Solon, who- 
flourished two centuries before the birth of Epa- 
minondas, that the injustice, the avarice, and the 
depravation of Athenian morals, were almost 
incredibly great. 

To counteract and eradicate these vicious pro- 
pensities and indulgences, we have ah-eady seen 
to be the object of that great lawgiver in forming 
his code of institutions ; but the abuses might 
more easily be perceived, than reformed. A 
form of government .purely democratical, may 
and will have its advantages, but it will also 
have its attendant and inseparable evils. Whilst, 
human nature remains unchanged, and the pas- 
sions of men are continued in their ordinary and. 
direct channel, the right of exercising power will, 
too commonly be accompanied by the inclination 
to abuse it. The greatest liberty will ever be 
found to prevail where the prerogative of the 
ruling power is checked and controled by the 
privileges of the subject. Unless, therefore, that 
part of the constitution which sustains its politi- 
cal life, be kept separate and divided from that 
which too often, if not always tends to corruption, 
it matters not whether a nation be governed by 
one tyn^t or a thousand ; since in both cases, 
the condition of the subject will be unavoidably 
precarious, and the law itself give way to force. 
In Athens, where the executive authority was 
divided and subdivided among the archons, the 
senate, the assembly, and various committees 
of the assembly, it was impossible to perceive, 
or if he perceived, to prevent the hand of oppres- 
sion. 

This great and radical defect in the policies of 
ancient Greece occasioned many destructive con?* 
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sequences in the foreign and domestick affairs of 
that nation. The executive government was ge- 
nerally directed by the selfish passions of a few, 
or by the flucUiating caprice and ignorance of 
the multitude, rather than by the steady and 
permanent interests of the community. It was 
riot, however, until after the conclusion of the 
Peloponnesian war, that the imperfections and 
vices of the Athenian government appeared in 
their full magnitude of deformity* And though 
intervals of ease and prosperity sometimes ap» 
peftred, Which concealed for a while tlie vinrience 
of the evil, it nevertheless was still mainfisiining 
a secret, but certain progress in the vitals of the 
srtate, until, at length, it completely eflTected th« 
destruction of the constitution. 

In the turbulence of the Grecian governments^ 
the juditiary power tdo often prevailed over the 
regislatiye. The causes of dissention were in<- 
numeral)le ; and the puUick restraint^ which laws' 
ill administered could pltxiuce, was unable to 
xounteract their force and tendency. It is true 
there %vas no hereditary distinction known or re-' 
garded ; and the transcendency of merit akme 
occasioned a difference in the rank of citi^ns ; 
but nevertheless the rich and the poor formed two 
separate and distinct parties, and were actuated 
by different interests and different views. In 
sbrte of the Grecian republicks which had adopted 
the aristocratical form of govemmfent, the citi- 
zens of the higher ranks bound themselves by 
oath, to neglect no opportunity of injuring their 
mferiorer The Athenian multitude generally 
treated the rich as if they had entered into an en* 
g^gement not less atrocious. We have frequently 
had occasion to remark tlie atrocities and cniel* 
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ties, which the one party exercised on the other, 
when the state had become disunited by faction 
and a civil war had ensued ; and during the in- 
tervals of party rage, private quarrels kept up a 
perpetual ferment. Independent of the ordinary 
disputes relative to prosperity, the various com- 
petitions for military command, for procuring 
publick honours, eluding punishments or burthens, 
opened a continual source of litigation. Among 
this contentious peoj^e, neighbours were almost 
always at variance ; and he who had not proved 
that he was a friend, was certain to be considered 
in the light of a rival, or an enemy. 

Resentments were hereditary, and descended 
from father to son . for successive generations. 
Six thousand Athenians were constantly employ- 
ed in deciding law-suits, the profits of which 
were the, principal resources of the poor. The 
fees of those Athenians amounted annually to 
one hundred and fifty tE^lents. The bribes ge- 
nerally exceeded that sum;- and both united 
formed not less than a sixth part of the revenues 
of Athens, even when the republick was in its most 
flourishing condition. The tribunals were en- 
grossed by the more numerous class of the peo- 
ple, who were most susceptible of bribery ; and, 
in their judicial capacity, they were always more 
swayed by favour and prejudice, than by reason 
and equity. It was death for a man to receive 
bribes, according to the law ; but, '* we," say 
some of the Athenians, " give such a man the 
command of our fleets and our armies. If he 
becomes still more guilty in this respect, we ad- 
vance him to higher and more lucrative offices of. 
,the state." They who courted popular favour, 
S2 • 
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distributed among the populace, not only their 
own, but the publick nioney. This system of cor- 
ruption was introduced during the adnunistra* 
tion of Pericles. It was, however, still more dif- 
fusively extended under his unworthy successors ; 
and though the calamities of the republick, after 
the Peloponnesian war, interrupted in some mea- 
sure the course of this venality, it nevertheless 
immediately revived on the first appearance of 
returning prosperity* 

The concuiring testimony of ancient writers 
impute this extreme degeneracy and corruption 
to the Grecian musick, which almost universally- 
infected the Athenians, at the period of which 
we are treating. The same causes which ope- 
rate on many, are not easily mistaken ; but 
were we inclined to doubt the cause, we could 
not deny the effect. The Athenian youth are 
said to have become weary and fastidious with 
criminal indulgence. They no longer possessed 
the capacity and taste for manly and solid oc- 
cupations. The exercises of war, and the schools 
of philosophy were alike deserted. That they 
might fin up the vacuities of their time, the 
youth, and also the more advanced in age, em- 
ployed themselves in sauntering about the forum, 
loitering in the shops of musicians and other ar- 
tists, and inquiring for news in which they could 
feel no interest, unless some danger alarmed the 
insipid uniformity of their pleasures. The dice 
and other games of chance formed a favourite 
but ruinous amusement. The sensual gratifica- 
tions of the table were carried to a great excess. 
And it is said, that the freedom of Athens (once 
deemed an honour by princes and lungs) was be* 
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Stowed <m the sons of Cherej^iiUS) on account of 
the uncommon merit of their father in the art of 
cookery. 

Most of the Athenian citizens had been re* 
duced to indi^^ce and beggary, by means of 
idleness, indulgence, and dissipation. Thougb 
kuided property was mote equally divided in 
Greece than in any other country, abo^e one- 
fourth of the Athenians were destitute of im- 
moveable possesskms. In their dress, it was 
scarcely possible to distinguish them from slaves ; 
nor did this arise from slovenliness, but from po- 
verty^ since we are told, that all who could af- 
ford the esqpense, spared no pains to adorn their 
persons* It was not, therefore, in the nature of 
things to be expected, that men like these should 
adminkter the publick affairs with wisdom ; ac- 
cordingly we find, that they were in general ill 
quaMfied for dischai^ng those oSices, with which 
they were intrusted* 

The clerks that copied the laws of Solon were 
frequently bribed to abridge, interpolate, and 
corrupt them, in order to meet the views of par- 
ticular persons. This was the cause of endless 
:litigat]on« Nor could the anifice often be de- 
tected until the contradictory laws were produc- 
ed in court. Thus when their negligence could 
iiot be surpiised, their avarice might be bribed : 
justice was put up for sale ; and riches, virtue^ 
eminence of no^k, or abilides^l^^^exposed 
their possessors to danger, iWFIWPWtJy |mxjs- 
cured their disgrace. Though the Athenians 
•were sometimes Erected by persons of integrity 
-and virtue, of patriotism and magnanimity, they 
too often fistened to the counsels of many 
vhose characters were the reverse ^ for he who 
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could best offer the incense of adulation and de« 
ceive the people, was most certain of their confi« 
dence and esteem. Such qualifications ja» these 
enabled the turbulent, licentious^ smd dissolute 
demagogues, and in. a word, the orators who 
most resembled the audience, generally to prevail 
in the popular assembly. The reward which real 
•merit deserved, was carried off hy specious and 
even noxious abilities* 

With principles and manners like those we 
have been describing, it was no very difficult ta^ 
for a daring and profligate leader, to involve the 
Athenians in designs the most extravagant, dan- 
gerous, and unjust. Chares was a person every 
way qtialified and proper for an undertaking of 
this nature* He had a martial appearance, was 
blunt in his address, of great valour^ but of a 
selfish and ambitious disposition. He wa3 of a 
giganlick stature, and robust in his person ; his 
voice was commanding and his manners haughty. 
He a^seited positively, and promised boldly, and 
his presumption is said to have been so great, 
that it concealed his incapacity and defect of 
knowledge not only from others, but from himr 
^elt. Though Chares was an enterprising, 
^md successful partisan, he was extitemely defi- 
cient in the great duties of a general. His im- 
perfections appear more striking and palpable, 
when we compare his abilities rand conduct with 
those of Timotheus and Iphicrat^s his contem- 
poraries. 

These two Athenian commander prevailed 
by address as much as by force. Th^y seQUi^ 
their conquests to the repubrlickj by the wisdom) 
moderation, and justice with, which they had 
been acquired, and with which tfeey $till canti- 






ffoed to be governed- Chares proposed a very 
different mode of administration ; he advised his 
countrymen to plunder the wealth of their colo- 
nies and allies, that they might supply the defects 
of their treasury, and purchase those pleasures 
which they considered as essential to their hap- 
piness. This counsel was too pleasing not to be 
faithfully obeyed. The vexations anciently ex- 
ercised against the allied and dependent states 
were again renewed, and, if possible, exceeded. 
They, whose weakness left them no other re- 
source than complaints for avenging their inju- 
ries, preferred many remonstrances against their 
rapacity and expression ; but the larger and more 
populous islands of Chios, Coos, and Rhodes, 
together with the city of Byzantium, made pre- 
parations for revolting, and mutually engaged 
to assist one soiother in procuring liberty and in- 
dependence. 

Chares, who was the adviser, and probably 
also the chief instrument of those measures 
which occasioned the revolt, was ordered with a 
numerous army against Chios, whilst a ^ q^ 
powerftil fleet imder the command of 3*58,' 
Chabrias was also commanded to be pre- 
pared for the same station. Accoixiingly, the 
troops being put on board the ships, the arma- 
ment sailed towards that island, with an inten- 
tion of seizing the capital. The confederate re- 
volte rs, informed of the prepamtions making 
against Chios, had already drawn all their forces 
thither : the island was besieged by sea and land, 
but defended with great bravery. Chares found 
it difficult to repel or withstand the salHes of the 
enemy ; and Chabrias endeavoured to enter the 
harbour with his fleet ; but his own i^ip was the 
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only one that penetrated thus far. Chabrias way 
immediately surrounded; he might, however, 
have saved himself by swimming to tlie Athe- 
nian fleet, as many of his companions did ; but, 
through a mistaken sense of honour, this gallant 
commander would not forsake the vessel in- 
trusted to him by the republick. He therefore 
preferred an honourable death to a disgrace- 
ful life, and was slain by Uie Chians, fighting 
bravely. 

The confederates, encouraged by this first 
onset against an enemy that had affected to de- 
spise them, increased their fleet, and ravs^ed the 
isles of I^emnos and Samos« The Athenians, 
inciignant at their conduct, and displeased that 
the territories of their faithful allies should fail, 
a prey to the depredations of rebels^ fitted out 
another squadron early the next year, and gave- 
the command of it to Mnesthius, the son of, 
Iphicrates, aa.d son-in-law of Timotheus. They 
expected that the new commander would respect- 
fully listen to the advice of those great men, who 
were perhaps averse from acting any principal part 
in an expedition where Chares possessed a share 
of authority. The two Athenian armaments 
united in the Hellespont, whither Chares had 
sailed, after raising the siege of Chios. The 
fleet now amounted to one hundred and twenty 
sail ; and, tliat tliey might constrain the enemy 
to abandon their designs against Lemnos and 
Samos, the Athenian commanders imn>ediately 
directed their course towards Byzantium, to 
which city tliey proposed to lay siege. This 
expedient was successful ; the allies from those 
islands collected their whole naval strength, and 
with all their force bore aw^y for Byzantium* 
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■ Thfe two fleets being in sight of each other, 
prepared to engage : in the mean tinie, however, 
<a sudden and violent storm arose, which rendered 
it impossible for the Athenian armament to bear 
up to the enemy, or even to continue at sea, 
without being exposed to the danger of ship- 
wreck. Chares alone demanded that the fleet 
should sail and engage the enemy. The other 
commanders, who had more prudence and expe- 
rience, perceived the disadvantage, and declined 
the unequal danger. His impetuosity being over- 
ruled by the opinion of his colleagues, Chares 
became enraged and furious ; he called the sol- 
diers and sailors to witness their opposition, and 
that he was not culpable for the inactivity of the 
fleet. He therefore took the first opportunity of 
sending messengers to Athens, who accused his 
colleagues of incapacity, cowardice, and total 
want of duty ; and this accusation was supported 
by venal orators in his pay. 

Tinriotheus and Iphicrates were accordingly 
tried for flieir lives: the former trusted to his 
innocence and eloquence for procuiing his ac- 
quittal; but the latter, afraid that the integrity 
of his conduct and the force of his arguments 
would avail little, made use of a different expe- 
dient. The targeteers, or light-infantry, whom 
Iphicrates had raised, disciplined, and long com- 
manded, were held in great repute. The name 
of their general had occasioned their being call- 
ed the Ifthicrateaian troops. To Iphicrates tliey 
owed. their merit and their fame, and to whom, 
notwithstanding the severe discipline that he exer- 
cised, they were attadied by the ties of gratitude 
and esteem. He commanded the youngest and 
most warlike of, the band to attend him on his 
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triaL Accordiagly they obeyed with alacrity 
the injunctioii of their genereJ, surrounded the 
benches of the magistrates, and took every op* 
portunity to show the poistts of their daggers. 

By the law of Athens, a&er the preliminariet 
of the trial had been adjusted, and the judges 
assembled, the parties were heard, and the trial 
was begun and finished the same day ; nor could 
any accused person be twice tried for the same 

, crime* Both these were favourable to I{rfiicratcs. 
The magistrates seeing the danger to which they 
were exposed, were overawed by the troops. They 
were obliged to come to an immediate decision ; 
but they did not inflict the punishment of deaith 

- upon the generals, as had been expected* They 
had a l£urge pecuniary fine imposed on them, 
which no Athenian citizen could ait that time 
pay* Those illustrious and unfortunate com- 
manders, were therefore compellfsd to go into 
banishment* Timotbeus went first to Chalcis in 
£ubas99 and then to the isle of Lemnos, both 
which places his valour and abilities had reco- 
vered for his ungrateful country* That he 
should make choice of them for his residence in 
banishment, evinces the mildness of his govern- 
ment, and his moderation in prosperity* 

Iphicrates having formerly married the daugh- 
ter of Cotys, a very considerable prince of Thcs- 
saly, travelled into that country, and there re- 
sided in obscurity. Both these illustrious cha- 
racters died in banishment; nor did either of 
them ever return to the service of their country. 
The social war, tlierefore, destroyed or removed 
three of the best generals that Greece possessed, 
and, if we except the brave and honest Phocion, 
the last venerable remains of Athenian virtue. 
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By die removal of Ipbicrates ^nd Tlmotheus 

from the command, Chares found himself at 
liberty to ai^t in any manner he should think 
proper, without the contn^ of superior coun^ 
cils. Had he been a person of abilities, and 8uf« 
iiciently virtuous to have withstood the corrupt 
tioja ^d bribery of Artabazus, the wealthy sa- 
trap, of Ionia, hetnigbthave advanced, in a very 
considerable degree, the interest and power of 
Athens in the Hellespont* But his insatiable ava^ 
lice had rendered him obnoxious to many of the 
Athenians ; and his want of capacity and care 
as a general, made him become the contempt and 
ridicule of the allies. He neglected the disci- 
pline of his array almost totally ; and never once 
thought of reducing the rebels, but passed his 
time in the company oi singers, dancers, and 
harlots^ whose luxury and extravagance con^ 
sumed the greatest part of the supplies reused 
for the exigency of the war* 

Artabazus having revolted fronfi the allegiance 
of Artaxerxes, Ochus, the most detestable ty- 
rant that ever disgraced the throne of Persia, 
sought, by the promise of large sums of money, 
the assistance and protection of the Athenian 
chief. Chares, therefore, that he might satisfy 
the r.lamoura of the soldiers, and without re- 
garting the treaties subsisting between Persia 
and Athens, marched his army to co-opei*ate with 
the troops of the Persian rebel, whom he effectu- 
ally relieved, and received a reward suitable to 
his services* The Athenians, as soon as they 
received the intelligence that Chares had ob- 
tsdned a signal victory over the troops of Ar- 
taxerxes, gave great demonstrations of joy, 
Vol. IV. T 
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«nd exUdled the general as the greatest of {m- 
triots. 

But a messenger soon after arriving from the 
Persian monarch, their false joy immediately 
vanished. This ambassador complained loudly 
of the infraction of peace between the two coun- 
tiies, and threatened the Athenians, that if they 
did not instantly withdraw their troops fixHii 
Asia, the allies should be assisted by Artaxerxes 
with a fleet of three hundred sail. This just 
menace, the want of successful operations i^ainst 
the confederates, and a still more important rea- 
son, which will remain to be explained hereafter, 
obliged the Athenians to recal their troops from 
Asia, and to conclude a treaty of peace 
^^- iwith the allies, without having realized 
one object for which the war had been 
expressly undertaken* The confederates made 
good their claims to liberty and independence; 
and continued for twenty years free from the 
oppressions of subsidies and contingents, until 
they submitted, with the rest of Greece, to the 
intrigues and arms of Philip, and to the irresis* 
tible power of the Macedonians. 
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CHAP. XV. 

AffcoTH of Greece and Macedonia^from the Conclusion 
of (he Social fVar^ until the Birth of Alexander . 

IT has been already observed, in the former 
part of this history, that Caranus founded 

the kingdom of Macedonia. He was 
^^* an Argive by birth, a descendant of 

Hercules, and, eluding the dan^rs that 
proved fatal to royalty in the several cbmmuni* 
ties of Greece, conducted thither a colony of his 
warlike and enterprising countrymen. Having 
conquered the barbarous natives, he settled in 
IBdessa, at that time the capital of Emathia, 
since called Macedonia, but for what reason is 
unknown. The gods, it is said, had the protec- 
tion of the kingdom of Macedonia, and, directed 
by the oracles, Caranus followed a herd of goats 
to his new capital of Edessa, which for that rea- 
son he called ^gse, or the city of the goats* 
This fiction would be very unworthy of narra- 
tion, did it not explain the reason why goats 
were used as the ensigns of Macedonia, and why 
the coins of Philip and of his successors were 
struck with the figures of tliis animal. 

This small principality, which afterwards grew 
into so powerful a kingdom under the reign of 
Philip, and became under that of his son Alex- 
ander the most extensive empire known in the 
ancient world, was bounded on the east by the 
^gean sea, on the south by Thessaly and Epi- 
rus, on the west by the Adriatick, or Ionian ses^ 
and on the north by the river Strymon and th« 
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Scardian mountains. The circumference ofthia 
territory did not at first exceed three miles. 

Caranus, and the princes Caenus and Thyri- 
mas, who immediately succeeded him, had more 
frequent occasion to use their prudence than 
their valour. The Grecian colony might, in its 
infant state, have fallen an easy prey to its bar- 
barous and warlike neighbours, by whom it was 
every way surrounded ; but the conduct of its 
first kings,, instead of attempting to repel or 
subdue by force of arms, endeavoured ralber to 
gain and secure by good offices the kindness of 
the inhabitants of Emathia, and of the neigh- 
bouring districts. They iare said to have com- 
municated to them the knowledge of the useful 
art», and the religion and government of the 
Greeks, in, all that hsppy state of simplicity 
which prevailed during the heroick ages; and 
whilst they, in some degree, adopted the lan- 
guage and manners of the barbarian natives^ 
they also imparted to the latter a tincture of the 
language and the civility of Greece. It is very 
probable, therefore, that this liberal and enlight- 
ened policy, so unlike the conduct of the other 
Grecian colonies and states, laid the foundation 
of that greatness and power which Macedonia 
afterwards acquired. 

Perdiccas, the first monarch of that 
^j name, was a person of great abilities, and 
of an enterprising spirit. He extended 
his dominion so much, and his fame so £u* 
eclipsed that of his predecessors, that Herodotus 
and Thucydides have reckoned him the founder 
of the Macedonian monarchy. His actions have 
been greatly magnified by fable, which happen- 
ed also to those of the five. succeeding kings. It 
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isnot) however, till we anive at the reign . 
of Alexander the first, who filled the Ma- ^^• 
cedoDtan throne during the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxes, that we attain historical 
ground. Alexander took an important and ho- 
nourable part in the Persian invasion; but he 
did not neglect the affairs of Macedonia* He 
extended the boundaries of that kingdom to the 
river Nessus on the east, and to the Axius on the 
west. 

Perdiccas the second, the son of Alexander, 
succeeded to the throne of his fiither. In the 
beginning of his reign, he discovered such pru- 
dence and penetration, that he seemed to inherit 
his father's abilities. This he did not disprove 
in any succeeding part of his life ; but though 
he possessed the abilities, he had not the inte- 
grity of Alexander. During the Peloponnesian 
war, Perdiccas took an important part in the af- 
fairs of Greece, and, on account of his hatred 
to the Athenians, the ancient and constant ene- 
mies of his kingdom, allied himself with the 
Lacedemonian commonwealth. The Spartan 
and Macedonian armies being united, proceeded 
to tiie attack of several towns in the Chalcidica. 
These cities were at that time allied with, or de* 
pendent on, the republick of AtheAs; and, by sub* 
verting the dominion of that state in the Chal- 
cidican territory, he hoped to extend and secure 
the influence of Macedonia: in this, however, 
Peitiiccas was mistaken. Some differeDces aris-^ 
iog between the Lacedaemonian general and the 
Macedonian monarch, the Olynthian confede- 
racy was broken and destroyed; its members 
became subject to Sparta ; and, when that state 
was reduced by the calamities of waiv the Olyn^ 
T2 
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thians found themselves sufBcientif powerful not 
only to resist the encroachments of Macedon^ 
but to attempt and acquire very . considendile 
conquests in that country. 

On the death ofPerdiccas, his son, Archelaus 
the first, succeeded to the throne. He was a 
prince of great ability and inde&tigable ^li- 
gence* The liberal and enlightened poUlcy he 
displayed was much more beneficial to his king- 
dom, than the courage of Alexander, or the craft 
of Perdiccas* Like them he was ambitions of 
extending the imputation and power of the Ma< 
cedonian monarchy, and accordingly laid siege 
to and reduced Pydna, with several other towns 
in the delightfiil region of Plena* He did noty 
however, pursue his conquests so much for ob- 
taining dominion, as that he might cultivate and 
improve his acquisitions* He commanded roads 
to be cut through most parts of the country, that 
a communication might be &cilitated between the 
several towns of Macedon : and he built walls 
and fortifications in those places which seemed 
most subservient to his purpose. He was a great 
encourager of agriculture and the arts, particu- 
larly of those that relate to war. tie raised and 
disciplined a very considerable army; and, in a 
woi*d, performed more than all his predecessors) 
in aggrandizing and sti^ngthening the Macedo- 
nian monarchy. 

Archelaus also cherished the milder arts of 
peace. He was greatly distinguished for his 
love of learning and learned men ; and his pa- 
lace was adonied by the woxks of the Grecian 
painters. Euripides, tlie tragick poet, was his 
guest for some time, and lived in the greatest 
intimacy with this monarch. Socmtes also was 
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§trong;Iy solicited to take up his abode at the 
court of ArchelauSf where he might continue 
the fiiendsfaip that had subsisted between . him 
and£urifndes) whose sentiments had been Sana*' 
ed by that philosopher. In short, the accom- 
plished Archeiaus invited taen of merit and ge* 
nius, in all the various walks of literature and of 
science, to take up their abode at Macedon ; and 
-the monarch, stiidious of promoting his own 
glory and the interests of his kingdom^ treated 
them with distinguished regard. 

After the death of Arcbelaus, who is said to 
have been murdered by a con^irator, the throne 
was filled successively with ten princes or usurp- 
ets, whose history is principally filled with crimes 
and calamities. The sceptre, however, never 
departed from the house of Archeiaus, though 
almost every person of the blood was desirous of 
reigning* They expelled one another from the 
throne ; and the rival candidates courted alter- 
nately the assistance of Illyria, Thrace, Thes« 
saly^ Olynthus, Athens, Sparta, and Thebes. 
These cities failed not to aim at improving the 
dissensions of Macedonia to their own immediate 
advantage. Bardyllis, an active and daring 
chieftain, that had riseh from a private person to 
the command of the Illyrian tribes, being insti- 
gated by Arg»us, who consented to become trif 
batary to him, entered the Macedonian territory 
with a powerful army, and deposed Amyntas. 
Argsus reigned about two years, at the explica- 
tion of which, the Thessalians furnishing the 
exiled prince with an army, he marched against 
the usurper, and compelled him to retire. 

Amyntas was, however, no sooner re-estar 
Uishedonhis throne, than he found himself at 
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war with the OlynthiahS) who had seised, and 
refused to surrender, several {daces in his domi* 
Jiion. The Macedonian king, therefore, sent to 
request the assistance of Sparta, and that repub- 
lick procured him the restoration of the territory 
that was unjustly detained. This circumstance 
we have ^ready had occasion to noUce. 

Alexander, the son of Amyntas, succeeded his 
father in the kingdom. His reign was of short 
duration, but was, nevertheless, disturbed by an 
invasion of the Illyrians. He left two brothers, 
Perdiccas and Philip, the elder of whom was a 
minor. Pausanias claimed the kingdom, and 
was on the point of obtaining it, when, at this 
critical juncture, arrived Iphicrates, the Athe- 
nian, from Amphipolis, the recovery of which 
had formed the principal cause of his expedition* 
In other journeys to the coast of Thrace, the 
Athenian commander had always been treated 
with respect by Amyntas, whose widow £ury- 
dice now implored his assistance agunst the 
usurper Pausanias; and Iphicrates, moved by 
her tears and entreaties, espoused her cause, and 
deposed Pausanias. 

During the minority of the young prince, the 
kingdom was governed by his natural Iw^thep 
Ptolemy, whose ambition refused to be satisfied 
with a delegated power. This usurper (as we 
have related above) was deposed by the The^ 
bans under the command of Pelopidas ; and 
Perdiccas reinstated in the kingdom* To se- 
c;ure their dependence on Thebes, thirty youths 
were carried as hostages to that city, in the 
number. of whom was the afterwards renowned 
Philip, king of Macedon. 

Perdiccas seemed to glory in the chain* The 
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friendly interposition of the Athenians ivas ion- 
gotten ; and the protection of the Thebans, at 
that time in the zenith of thar prosperity^ only 
i^membered* He therefore seized the opportu«» 
nity of disputing the right of the Athenians to 
the city of Amphipolis, which had been acknow^ 
ledgcd by the general council of Greece ; and 
his opposition rendered fruitless their well dK 
rected endeavours to recover that important es- 
tat^ishment. But BardylliS) the lUyrianf avenged 
the wrong^s of Athens on the ungrateful Mncei- 
donian. Perdiccas refused to continue the tri- 
bute, which had been paid to Ihitf ehiefi dtiHng 
the reigns of Argxus mkI Alexaaidef^ fiardyllls, 
therefore prepared to exatt his claim by -force of 
arms. A general engagement ensued, in which 
the Macedonians wei« defeated* with the lost 
of four thousand men ; and Perdiccas being tar 
ken prisoner, died soon after of the woutids he 
received in this battle* His son Amyatas was 
only in his infancy* At this time^ Thebes had 
lost by the dcfOh ii £paraan<»idasi that superior 
rity in Greece, which, during the life of that Il- 
lustrious Theban, she had acquired* Athens 
had great reason for being hostile; and Mace* 
don, surrounded by foen on every side» already 
experienced the calamities inflicted by barbarich 
fury. 

Not only the lUyrians and Bardyllis, who en* 
tered and laid waste the western part of Mace* 
don, but the Peonians, a wartike tribe, endea*^ 
voured to revenge the injuries received from Per- 
diccas. The Thradans still made attempts to 
replace Pausanias on the throne of Macedon* 
Argwus, who had been driven from the usurpa* 
tion, emMdened by the success o£ the Illyrians^ 
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renewed his pretensions. He preTailed on the 
Athenians, who still felt themselves hurt by the 
opposition they had experienced from Macedcm 
reiatiTe to Amphipolis, to exert themselves in 
his £aivour. The Athenians, therefore, sent a 
fleet against that Idngdom, on board of which 
were three thousand heavy-armed men com- 
manded by Mantias. 

Such was the calamitous situation of puUick 
affairs in Macedtxiia, when Philip appeared. 
Undismayed by the evils which threatened the 
kingdom and the throne, he boldly as- 
^j^' serted the right of his infant nephew, 
* against the claims cf two competitors, 
and the opposition of four formidable armies. 
A prince of less courage than Philip would never 
have formed a design so apparently desperate 
and impracticable. Something more than cou- 
rage, however, was requisite, to give success 
to the enterprise; and Philip displayed those 
wonderful resources in his twenty-third year, 
which appeared in every subsequent part of his 
life. His reign is the most interesting in the 
page of history, to those who, surveying not 
the vulgar revolutions occasioned by force, are 
delighted with viewing the active energies of a 
great and comprehensive mind. He had lain 
in obscurity until the death of his brother, and 
it is now unknown where his reddence had al- 
ways been. He had lived, however, chiefly in 
Thebes, from the age of fifteen, and being lodged 
in the house of Epaminondas, whose lessons and 
example could not fail of exciting in a kindred 
mind, the emulation of excellence and the fur- 
dour of patriotism. He studied the character 
of that illustrious Theban, ^d united inde&ti- 
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g^ble activity to a firm and steady conduct. It 
is not improbable that he sometimes accompa- 
nied Epaminondas to tlie camp; certain, how- 
ever, it is, that he visited the several republicks of 
Greece, whose civil and military Institutions he 
examined, with a sagacity that far surpassed his 
years. 

The tacticks of the Lacedsmonians were the 
first establishment that he introduced into Mace-^ 
donia ; but it was not in the acquisition of know* 
ledge only that the travels of Philip were useful 
to him* As the brother of Perdiccas, the Ma- 
cedonian monarch, he was every where received 
with kindness, and found an easy access to those 
whom he considered it his interest to know and 
cultivate* He visited Athens, at that time hos- 
tile to his country and to his family ; but even 
there met with a favourable reception, and was 
introduced to the company of Plato, Aristotle, 
and Isocrates, whose friendship and esteem he 
acquired. To the connexions which he formed 
in Athens and other Grecian states, may proba^ 
Hy be ascribed, in a great measure, the success 
of his future undertakings. 

The ai^arance of Philip in Macedon gave a 
new turn to the complexion of affairs ; but whilst 
we admire hb conduct and abilities, we ought 
not to overlook those circumstances, which con- 
spired in enabling him, in so little time, to sub- 
due or appease the nuuiy domestick and foreign 
enemies with which he was surrounded. The 
fortified places of Archelaus furnished a safe and 
secure retreat to the remains of Perdiccas's army^ 
after the engagement with the Illyrians. The 
Macedonians^ ^ougfa^ conquered, were fax from 
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bieing siibdaed. In the fortresses and places c^ 
strei^thy which were in every part of the king- 
dom, were very considerable garrisons. The 
whole force of Macedonia had not, as yet, en- 
gi^ed the enemy ; and the Ulyrians, intent only 
upon plunder, having rav^al and laid waste 
the open country without meeting any fbrmi* 
dable opposition, returned home laden with 
spoil. They probably, however, meant to as- 
sault Macedonia with still greater numbers, and 
to complete their conquest and devastations ; 
but though distinguished for their strength and 
courage, Siey seem not to have acted in concert ; 
and the desultory mode which they pursued was 
inimical to their views and interests. 

The inhabitants of Poeonia and Thrace were 
less ignorant and untractable. In former pe- 
riods, the Poeonians were considered as supe* 
nor in every respect, to their Macedonian neigh- 
bours: but the Grecian colony that had occu- 
pied the territory of the latter, had produced a 
suprising change, and greatly meliorated the 
condition, of its inhabitants ;. whilst the formen 
on the contrary, remained stationary, and maoe 
no advances from ignorance and barbarism to 
knowledge and more refined modes of life* Very 
Jittle more than half a century before this, Mace- 
donia indeed was scarcely superior to any of the 
numerous and barbarous hordes that infested the 
neighbourhood. Of the Thracians we have had 
occasion to speak in anotlier part of this work. 
The ravages of Seuthes represent the country as 
unsettled and inho^itable. They were gene- 
rally under the command of many chiefs, who, 
carrying en mutual hostilities, banished agricul* 
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turC) industiy, and every useful art. They had 
neither cities nor towns in their territory, except 
«a few Grecian settlements on the coast. 

Such was the condition of those, whom Philip 
found as enemies, when he stood forward to 
claim and maintain the rights of his infant ne- 
phew. The Illynans, actuated by irresolute and 
unsteady councils, evacuated the territory, and 
returned into their own country. He sent mi- 
nisters to the Paonians, who, partly by bribes, 
and partly by promises, prevailed on that rude 
people to retire from Macedonia; and by the 
same arts, he persuaded the Thracian chief, who 
appeared on behalf of Pausanias, to relinquish 
his claim and leave the kingdom. 

In the mean Ume, the Athenians, who had 
espoused the cause of the banished Argaeus, an- 
chored with their fleet before the harbour of 
Methone. The forces of Argaus were encamped 
on the plain, and the exiled monarch, having 
united his forces with the Athenians, prepared 
to march to Edessa, the capital of the kingdom, 
where he expected to be joined by a very power- 
ful party, whom fear or inclination would allure 
•to his standard. The Macedonians, who inte- 
rested themselves in the cause of the infant 
Amyntas, had become dispirited by the defeat 
they had suffered from the Illynans, and the. 
consequent events of that battle ; but the manly 
exhortations of Philip, together with the fearless 
deportment he exhitnted, animated their minds, 
and roused them from their despair. They ad- 
mired the finesse by which he had removed the 
Pxonians and Thracians out of the kingdom, 
and disarmed their resentment. 

The insinuating address and winning affability 
Vol. IV U 
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of Philip) together with the gracefuhiess of his 
perscHi) procured him the affections of the people ; 
and the superstiti<Mi of the Macedonians was 
wrought upon to forward his purposes. Verses, 
said to have been composed many years before, 
were handed about, in which Philip was mentioned 
as the author of Macedonian greatness. These 
SybiUine oracles were considered as authentick and 
sacred by the credulous multitude, who believed 
that they foretold the great glory that should 
result to their nation by the reign of the son of 
Amyntas. Under these impressions, an assent- 
bly was convened at -figx, and the people una- 
nimously declared, " Philip is the man, whom 
the gods have announced as the founder of the 
Macedonian greatness: the difficulty and tur- 
bulence of the times, admit not of having an in- 
fant monarch ; let us then obey the dictates of 
heaven, and of the present dangers, and make 
choice of a man to wield the sceptre who is 
worthy tb possess, and able to defend it," This 
proposal was immediately acceded to, and Phi- 
lip, who had hitherto exercised the delegated 
powers of regent only, was appointed by the suf- 
frages of the people, king of Macedon. 

The affections of the Macedonians thus center- 
ing in Philip, no other means were left to Argaeus 
for attempting the recovery of the kingdom, than 
the force of arms. He, therefore, marched with 
the Athenian auxiliaries, and arrived at Edessa ; 
but the inhabitants shut the gates, and refused 
to admit him into their city. Dispirited by this 
fepulse, he made no farther attempts to obtain 
possession of any other of the Macedonian cities, 
but returned witii his army to Methone. Phr- 
lip, who was now enabled to take the field with 
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Ms trobps^ pursued the retreating army, whom 
he harassed extremely, and afterwards defeated 
with great slaughter in a general engagement* 
This action revived the spirits of the Macedo- 
nian forces, and taught them to confide in the 
liibiUties of their youthful monarch. The \dag, 
on this occasion, displayed that prudence and 
moderation which distinguished him from other 
contemporary chieftains. He allowed the re- 
mains of Argaus's army, whether Greeks or 
harfoarians, to capitulate. 

• The proud and lofty spirit of Philip could not 
but be highly offended by the conduct of the 
Athenians and the followers of Argae^us ; and 
the barbarous maxims which prevailed in that 
age, gave him full liberty to wreak his ven- 
geance on the unfortunate criminal captives* 
But he displayed that artful and deceiving po- 
licy, which served at first to strengthen and se- 
cure him on the throne, and afterwards enabled 
him to extend his dominions. He saw it to be 
his interest not to irritate the minds of the Athe- 
nians, but to sooth their passions ; and to obtain 
by kindness the affections of those Macedonians 
which he could not effect by force. The pri- 
soners of the latter nation were commanded to 
attend him. Having remonstrated against their 
conduct in meek and gentle terms for attacking 
the throne of a prince who had been elected 
sovereign by the sdmost unanimous voice of the 
nation, he admitted them to swear fidelity to 
hiB person and government, and then distribut- 
ed them promiscuously in his army. But the 
Athenian prisoners were treated in a still more 
extraordinary and friendly manner. They re- 
ceived their baggage unexamined and unopened ; 
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they were entertained at the table of Philip wit& 
condescending hospitality ; and restored to their 
countiy without a ransom. 

This conduct of the artful monarch had the 
desired effect. The Athenian soldiers returned 
home applauding and admiring the behaviour of 
Philip, and persuaded that the young king en- 
tertained great attachment and respect for their 
republick* Scarcely had they time to blaze forth 
the praises and disinterestedness of the Macedo- 
nian monarch, when ambassadors arrived fron» 
Philip at Athens, who renounced, in his nam^, 
all jurisdiction over Amphipolis, and declared, 
that henceforth it shotdd be a free and indepen- 
dent city, and subject only to the government of 
its own laws. This measure tended greatly to 
hasten a peace between the two countries; for 
though the Athenians derived much advantage 
from their colonies and conquests in Thrace and 
Macedonia, yet the unavoidable expenses of main- 
taining armies in those parts, greatly discouraged 
them, and inclined them to an accommodation, 
wherever it could be done with honour. .The 
terms proposed by Philip, together with his re- 
cent treatment of the Athenian prisoners, in- 
sured the success of his embassy. A peace was 
concluded on the basis of a treaty formerly made 
between the Athenians and his &ther Amyntas. 
Thus was that capricious and unsteady people 
lulled into security, at a time when, having again 
obtained the sovereignty of Greece, their present 
power and ancient glory urged them to take an 
active and superior part against the designs of 
the Macedonian monarch. An opinion that the 
power of Philip was feeble and insecure, induced 
them to confide in a treaty insidious and dan- 
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allies, which terminated, as we b^ve seen, in ruin 
andjn&my. 

The young king having by mean« of these able 
Oegc^ciations s^tled and tranquillized the state 
of the kingdom, began to establish such institu- 
tions as might extend his own power, ^ndcon6nn 
the greatness of Macedon. The laws and maxima 
of the heroick ages, which, as we have obsened 
already, were introduced into that kingdom at 
a very early period, greatly circumscribed the 
regal power. The principal persons of the state 
regarded tl^emselves, not as the subjects, but as 
the rivals, or at least the equals, of their king* 
They followed, indeed, the standard of their so- 
vereign during .war ; but they frequently shook 
with seditign the throne of the prince* The mo- 
ment of success appeared most likely for ac-» 
quiring what .seemed necessary in the govern- 
ment of the kingclomi, and for extinguishing that 
proud and dangerous spirit, which too often 
thwarted the measures of the sovereign* 

Philip, therefore, proceeding with his usual 
policy and intrigue, selected from the bravest 
of the Macedonian youth a body of companions, 
whom he distinguished by honourable appellar 
tk)ns* He constantly entertained them at his 
table, and they attended his person in the exer- 
cises of war and of the chase. The intimacy to 
which they were admitted with the sovereign> 
they regarded as a conspicuous proof of tlieir 
merit and abilities, and by those means were ex* 
cited to superior diligence in the occupation and 
duties of a military life. The nqblc youth anir 
mated with the hope of glory and renown, vied 
with, each other, in obtaining this distingaishe4 
U2 
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privilege : they served as hostages to Philip for 
the allegiance and loyalty of the princip«d fa- 
milies in Macedonia ; and they formed that se- 
minary for excellent generals, which produced 
those commanders, who after having assisted 
Philip and Alexander to conquer, at length ob- 
tained for themselves, and divided the spoils of 
the ancient world. 

It has been asserted by some writers, that 
Philip invented, in the first year of his reign, the 
Macedonian phalanx, a body of six thousand 
men witli short swords proper for cutting or 
thrusting : with strong bucklers four feet long, 
and two and a half broad ; and with pikes four- 
teen cubits in length. This body of troops, how- 
ever, did not diifer in their form and arrange- 
ment fixtm the phalanx that had been hitherto 
in use among the Greeks, and which Philip only 
adopted in its most perfect manner. Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that Philip, who was sen- 
sible of the difficulty and danger of changing 
what custom had so long established, made any 
alteration in the weapons or tacticks of Macedo- 
nia. He employed his time more usefully and 
judiciously, by procuring arms, liorses, and sol- 
diers ; by reviewing and disciplining the forces 
of his kingdom ; and by inuring them to that 
austerity and labour which alone can produce 
men capable of enduring the fatigues of a mili- 
tary life. 

Having thus prepared for taking the field 
whenever an opportunity presented itself, his 
ambition was not suffered to be long unemployed. 
The death of Agis, king of the Ps&onians, which 
happened about this time, was no sooner known 
by Philip, than he determined to embrace the oc* 
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casion of revenging the insults and injuries which 
those barbarians had ^ inflicted on Macedon. 
Amongst a people who have never been accus- 
tomed to obey the laws of peace or war, almost 
every thing depends on the uncertain character 
of their leader. Agis being dead, and no chief 
appearing to check his progress, Philip invaded 
their country, attacked their cities, and reduced 
them to such extremities, that they were under 
the necessity of submitting to the conqueror ; and 
Pseonia became an absolute dependence on Ma- 
cedonia. 

It is very probable that Philip permitted, ac- 
cording to the practice of the age, such a number 
of Paeonians to follo-w his standard. His inva* 
sion of Pxonia being so successfully terminated, 
he undertook a winter's campaign against Bar- 
dyllis and the Illyrians, the hereditary enemies 
of his family and his kingdom. Accordingly, 
with an army of ten thousand foot, and six hun- 
dred horse, he marched towards the frontiers of 
Illyfia. Before, however, he entered the enemy's 
country, he made a speech to his soldiers, after 
the custom of the Greeks, whose example and 
manners he was always desirous of imitating. 
The indignation of past injuries, the honour of 
subjects, and the glory of his crown, were the 
topicks which Philip selected and enforced, for 
animating the valour and the resentment of his 
troops. Nor could he have chosen more suitable 
subjects, since the Macedonian soldiers were un- 
able to comprehend the more refined, and more 
secretmotives, of the artful monarch. 

The Illyrian chief had extended his dominion 
on the east, to the injury of Macedonia, which 
was thereby totally exclu^d from the harbours 
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of the Adriatick. Philip, who had earfy medi^ 
tated the design of raisiiig a naval power, am*- 
sidered this as an insupportable ewiU He had 
alao in view the conquest and subjugati<Mi oi- 
others of the neighbouring states ; but whilst the^ 
Ulyrians were so powerful and formidaUe, he 
could, not leave his country without exposing it' 
to their predatory incursions: nor vnthoutcon* 
quering this warlike race, could he ever expect to 
accomplish the great designs which he had ai^ 
ready formed* Directed by such solid principles^ 
of policy, rather than governed by resentment^ 
or allured by the hopes of victory, Philip pro-- 
ceeded vrith the cauti<m necessary for executing; . 
this enterprise with success. 

Bardyllis offered to treat with Philip, on the 
condition that ea^h should be allowed to retain 
what. he at present possessed. Philip answered^- 
that he always preferred peace to war, but that . 
he could not think of preserving it, by quitting:, 
his claim to those places Which were in the hands, 
of the Illyrians. Upon this refusal, both 'sides 
{M'epared for an engagement : Bardyllis met the 
enemy in the field with ten thousand foot, and 
five hundred horse ; but the precise scene of the 
engagement is unknown. The Macedonian pha?- 
lanx attacked the enemy's column in front, whilst 
the tai^teers and light-armed troops galled its 
flank, and the cavalry harassed its rear. The 
engagement was obstinate and bloody, and had 
not the Macedonian horse attacked them in the 
cear, the victory had probably been on the side 
of the Illyrians. The resistance, however, of 
Bardyllis and his forces must have been ex^ 
tremely great, since seven thousand of them were 
left dead on the field of battle^ in tihe number of 
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wiiom was the lUyrian chief, who fell, at the age 
of ninety, fighting bravely on horseback at the 
head of his troops. 

By the loss of the experienced Bardyllis, and 
of the flower of their useful warriors, the 
strength and courage of the Illyrian tribes were 
completely broken* They accordingly sent a 
deputaticm to Philip, and purchased peace at the 
expense not only of their conquests, but of all 
their possessions, independence, and liberty. 
Philip imposed upon them the same conditions 
to which the Paeonians had been obliged to sub- 
mit. Part of their country which fies on the 
east of the lake of Lychnidus, was annexed to 
the territory of Macedonia; and such was the 
ascendency which the arms and policy of Philip 
had already acquired, that the inhabitants of the 
intermediate district soon adopted the language 
and the manners of the Macedonians. 

Philip having settled the affairs of lUyria, re- 
turned to Macedonia, but not with a design of 
enjoying case and repose. He had in view more 
important conquests than those which had hi- 
therto employed his arms. He had already ex- 
tended his dominion on the northern and western 
frontier of Macedonia ; but the Greeks who in- 
habited the rich and fruitful shores on the south- 
em extremity of hts kingdom, presented a more 
tempting prize, though a much more formidable 
enemy. The Olynthian confederacy which had 
disdained the yoke of Sparta, was become far 
more powerful: it was able to send into the 
field ten thousand heavy-armed men, and a large 
body of disciplined cavalry. Most of the prin- 
cipal towns of the Chalcidica had joined C)lyn- 
thus either as allies or subjects. This populous 
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4iiid wealtfaf pnmncei with Pangaeas on Jhe 
right, and Pieria od the left, the cities of both 
which were independent or subject to the Athe^ 
mans, might be considered as sufficient for guard- 
ing the Grecian states against the encroachments 
of Macedon, or perhaps even of subduing that 
Ungdom. 

Every motive that could impel the active po« 
lacy of Philip to aim at the subjugation of those 
places seemed to concur. They were acquisi* 
tions not only immediately necessary in them* 
selves, but essential to the compleli(m of his re- 
mote but ambitious designs. In the course of 
twenty years we shall behold this artful and am* 
bitious monarch fully accompUsbing his purpose^ 
and conquering Greece. Frequently was he 
obliged to alter his means, but he never changed 
his end ; and nothwithstanding the many adverse 
circumstances and evoits which arose to thwart 
his ambitious projects, we see in the conduct and 
actions of the Macedonian nUMiarch the openings 
and gradual progress of a vast plan, every step^ 
of which made way for that which was to follow, 
until the whole was terminated and perfected, 
and the greatest triumph attsdned that human 
prudence, perhaps, ever achieved oyer courage 
and fortune*. 

But though the acquisiticm of Oljrnthus wa» 
of great and incalculable advantage to Philip for 
executing with success the arduous design in; 
which he was ^igaged, the importance of Am-^ 
phipolis attracted his first attention. The pos* 
session of Amphipolis would connect the terri- 
tory of Macedonia with the sea, and thereby 
give the means of raising a naval force, which 
would lead the way to trade and commerce. It 
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Would also open a road to the woods and mines 
of mount Pangaus, Ae former of which might 
be essentially useful in the building of ships, and 
the latter in forming and keeping up a sufficient 
military force. Philip, as we have seen, had 
made it a free and independent city, that he might 
avoid a rupture with Athens ; and though the 
Athenians still claimed their ancient and indis- 
putable right over it, they had never been able 
to acquire possession of it. They determined, 
however, to renew their attempts for recovering 
the city, while the Amphipolitans having ex- 
perienced the happiness of liberty, used every 
exertion to render them fruitless. 

In this situation of affairs, the new republick 
began to entertain suspicions of the designs of 
Philip, which all his artifice had not been able 
to conceal. The Amphipolitans, therefore, made 
application to the Olynthiansi and requested that 
they might be admitted into their confederacy. 
This was immediately granted, and the protec 
tion of their city promised . them. Emboldened 
by this alliance, they began equally to defy the 
menaces of Macedonia and of Athens. Philips 
who wanted nothing more than some specious 
grounds for commencing hostilities with the 
Amphipolitans, was soon furnished by their im- 
prudent insolence with the desired pretext. The 
Olynthians perceived that the vengeance of Philip 
would speedily be inflicted on their new allies, 
and thereby involve them in the common ruin. 
To prevent this danger, while there still re- 
mained time and means for obviating it, the 
Olynthians sent a deputation to Athens, request- 
ing the alliance of that republick against Philip, 
who was the natural- enemy of both states, and 
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whose hitherto successful activity, if not seasoa- 
ably checked, threatened the destruction of every 
neighbouring kingdom. 

The Macedonian monarch was well aware of 
the importance of this alliance, and sensible that 
he could not contend with any hopes of success 
s^ainst the united efforts of Olynthus and Athens* 
He was, therefore, no sooner apprised of the in- 
tentions of the confederates, than he sent mi- 
nisters also to Athens, to counteract and repel 
the danger with which he was threatened. His 
agents reached that city before any thing was 
concluded relative to Olynthus. The populai* 
leaders and orators were won over to their party 
by bribes ; and the magistrates and senate were 
flattered and deceived by plausible but deceitful 
declarations. The emissaries of Philip promised 
that the king would deliver up Amphipolis to 
the Athenians after he had conquered it, pro- 
vided they would surrender to him Pydna, a 
place of much less importance. To these con- 
ditions the Athenian magistrates consented ; the 
possession of Amphipolis appeared to them a 
great object, and they were elated with the hopes 
of recovering this important place, and with the 
secret promises of the deceitful monarch. This 
business required such haste in the dispatch, 
that the assembly of the people was never con- 
vened to deliberate upon it. The senate of five 
hundred disdainfully rejected the overtures of 
the Olynthians, who returned home disgusted 
and indignant at the reception their proposals 
met with. 

They had scarcely time to communicate to 
their countrymen the unsuccessful issue of their 
mission, and the indignation tliey felt on account 
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x>f tHe behaviour of the Atheiiiahs, before am- 
bassadors arrived at Olynthus from the Mace- 
-donian king. They immediately craved an au- 
-dience, and pretended to condole with the Olyn- 
thians on the ill success of their overtures, and 
the affront they had received from the Athe- 
nians J but they affected surprise that the Olyn- 
thians should condescend to court the protectioa 
and alliance of a distant and proud republick, 
when Philip* who was so near and could speedily 
assist them m ahy emergency, wished for nothing 
more than to become their ally, and to be ad- 
snitted a member of their confederacy. 

In confirmation of his sincerity, the Macedo- 
nian monarch immediately put into their posses- 
sion Anthemus, a town of considerable import- 
«uice in their neighbourhood, but which had beeti 
always claimed by the kings of Macedon ; and 
that he might seem ferther deserving of their 
gratitude^ he promised much more important 
services; and, in particular, that Pydna and Po- 
tidsa, whicli commanded the opposite sides of 
the Thermalc gulph, and belonged to the Athe- 
luans, should be al^acked by his troops, and if re- 
duced, become the dependent cities of 01]mthus« 

These proposals of Y*hilip, who was never 
more sincere than his interest required, together 
with the influence of some of the principal per- 
sons in Olynthus, produced the desired effect ; 
and the Amphipolitans, who were at no pains lb 
suppress the offences and complaints which fre- 
quently and naturally arise between the jealous 
members of an unequal confederacy, had the 
.mortification and grief to see their cause aban- 
doned by their allies. Thus did the intriguing 
Macedonian not only remove all opposition to 
Vol. IV. X 
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his views from the OlynthiaDs, but induced that 
people to become his sincere friend and aUji. 

When nothing remained, therefore, to oi^x)8e 
his designs, Philip prepared for action* He 
marched/ an army with great celerity towards 
Amphipolis, and .vigorously besieged that place* 
In their emergency the inhabitants dispatched 
Hierox and Stratocles to Athens, who were 
.<;ommanded to represent to that republick the 
danger which threatened the Athenians from an 
alliance between Philip and the Olynthiians* 
They concluded by entreating, that the Athe- 
nians would forgive the errors of their unfortu- 
nate colony, and once more grant the wretched 
. Amphipolitans the protection of their fleet* 

When they made their submission to the Athe-* 
nian republick, that state wasdeeply engaged in the 
social war ; and could therefore scarcely be sup- 
posed to give proper attention to the requests of 
the Amphipolitans, stud to grant that speedy and 
powerful assistance which was necessary to protect 
their city against the designs of Philip* It is not, 
however, improbable, that the Athenians would 
.have used their endeavours for recovering ao im- 
portant and valuable a settlement, had not the po- 
licy of the Macedonian monarch defeated any in- 
tention of this nature. He sent them a letter, m 
. which be renewed the assurances of his friend- 
ship, acknowledged the justice of their pneten- 
. sions to the city, which he actually besieged, and 
. artfully declared, that, according to the engage- 
. ment subsisting between them, he hoped in a 
little time to put it into their hands. 

The Athenians again amused and deceived by 
the false representations of Philip, behaved with 
as little respect to the ambassadors of Amphipo- 
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fisj as the^r had foro^erly dooe to those of Olyn- 

thua. The besieged being. thus deprived of all 

hopes of reliel^ Philip pressed the attack with 

redoubled vigour; a breach was made in the 

w^Is; and the Amphipohtai^ after defending 

themselves with great resolution, which tended 

only to increase the resentment of the as* 

^- ^- sailants, were compelled at length to sur- 

• render their city at the discretion of the 

conquerors 

Philip, whose actions were always correspond- 
entwith his interest and ambition, considered' 
that, it would be more profitable to, preserve and 
a^^ndize than depopulate and .destroy Am« 
phipolis* Some feii^ of the imiiabitants, who had 
betrayed a seditious: or. patriot ick, spirit, and ap- 
peared likely to disturb the tranquillity of the 
new govermnent, were bamshed the city ; but 
the bulk of the citizens were treated with great* 
lenity.. The. territory was reunited to Macedo- 
nia, and Philip, notwithstanding the promises he 
had made the Athenians, resolved that it should 
never come into tl>eir possession* 

Having thtts obtained the Acquisition of this^ 
important settlement^ and knowing the indigna^* 
tion which woukl be excited against him iw 
Athens, by retailing it in hishancb^ he determined 
to cultivate, in good earnest, the friendslup of the 
Olynthian confederacy. For that reason he bc^ 
meged and took Pydna and Potids&a, wMch were 
garrisoned by Athenians, and ceded them to 
Olynthuis, which had^afforded very feeble assist-^^ 
ance in the reduction of those cities. Philip, i% 
the vrhole transacticm, af&cted to act only in the 
jB^>acity of an auxifiavy. The Potidsean garri* 
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son who had surrendered themselves prisoners of 
war, he took under his immediate protection ; 
and without receiving any recompense for their 
ransom, he dismissed them, and feignedly la- 
mented, that on account of the necessity of his 
affairs, and his alliance with the Olynthians, he 
was obliged to act contrary to his wishes, and to 
oppose their republick, for which he entertained^ 
and should continue to entertain, the most sin* 
cere regard. 

This artifice of the Macedonian monarch was 
too gross and palpable to impose even upon the 
Athenians, .weak and credulous as they certainly 
were ; but the social war, whose events became 
still more interesting and alarming, prevented 
them from turning their arms against his usur- 
pations. The possession of Amphipolis gave 
him an opportunity to pursue his conquest in the 
territories of Thrace, to which the present situa- 
tion of Athens could afford no c^stacle. He 
had been induced by the alarming posture of 
affairs in Macedon, at the commencement of his 
reign to purchase a peace with Cotys, the king, 
of that country. Cotys, in consequence of his 
connexion with Iphicrates, the Athenian, who 
married his daughter, had adopted the reMgion 
and manners of the Greeks; but this served 
only to deprave his faculties, and to clouden his 
reason. He £mcied himself enamoured of the 
goddess Minerva, and the Greeks, under the 
idea that the gods frequently assumed a human 
shape, treated with tenderness this frantickenthu- 
^asm. He possessed his freedom and his crowD) 
and with his afmbulatory court, for it was seldom 
stationary, traversed the inhospitable regi<»is p{ 
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■ or the Nessus, or sought the recesses of the fo* 
rests that adorned his kingdom. 

When the Macedonians appeared in Thrace, 
Cotys quitted the grove of Onocarsis, the favour- 
rite scene of his enjoyment, and sent a letter to 
Philip to stop the progress of his army. But the 
Macedonian, without deigning tb notice the re- 
monstrances of the Thracian, marched thirty 
miles east of Amphipolis, and arrived at Creni- 
de, a towh situated at the foot of mount Pan- 
gaus, and distant ten miles from the sea. Here 
the principal object that attracted his' attention, 
and on account of which he had marched his 
army into the Thracian territories, was the gold 
mines in that neighbourhood. They had for- 
merly belonged to the Thasians and Athenians, 
•who extracted from them great quantities of 
that pi-ecious metal ; but aft^r they became the 
possession of the Thracians, they had been to- 
tally neglected. 

Philip having expelled those barbarians from 
the neighbourhood of Crenide, now hoped to ex- 
tract from the bowels of the earth a treasure suf- 
ficient for purchasing that empire, which he so 
passiOiSately desired. He descended into the 
mines, and observed the decaying labours of the 
ancient proprietors. He caused the water to be 
drained off ; the canals which had been broken , 
or crhoked up, to be re-opened ; and the earth' 
was again ransacked for those precious metals, of 
•which Philip perfectly kne^ the use. He then 
established a colony of Macedonians at Crenide, 
which in honour of its royal master, afterward* 
assumed the name of Philippi. The revenue 
arising to the liing.from these mines amouoted 
X 2 
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to a thousand talents, or about two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling per annum, and the 
coins struck by his order were also called Phi- 
lippi. 

Having effected the great purpose of his ex- 
pedition into Thrace, the Macedonian monarch 
turned his arms towards Thessaly, which, since 
the murder of Alexander, had been governed by- 
three tyrauts, Tissiphonus, Pitholaus, and Lyco- 
phron, who were the brothers-in-law, th^ assas- 
sins, and the successors of Alexander* The 
Thessalians, who had been greatly oppressed 
by the tyrants, united their arms with those of 
Philip, and the usurpers were totally defeated 
and reduced to such extremities, that they were 
afterwards unable to injure their subjects, or 
their neighbours. ' The Thessalians were unstea- 
dy in their resolutions, and incapable of pre- 
serving for a length of time any impressions 
whatever. They promised in the first emotions 
of their gratitude, that all the revenue which 
arose from their fairs, and towns of trade, as well 
as all the conveniences of their harbours and 
shippings should belong to Philip. This cession^ 
extraordinary as it may appear, the Macedonian 
monarch had the address to render effectual and 
permanent. 

During his stay in Thessaly, he contracted an 
Alliance with Arybbas, king of Epirus, a small 
principality that joined on the Thessalian terH- 
tory. Whilst he lived at Thebes, Philip had 
frequently seen Olympias, the sister of Arybbas, 
whose wit and beauty had made a deep impres- 
sion on his heart. In the isle of Samothrace, 
where the triennial festival of Ceres was kept, 
they bad been both initiated, at the same time> 
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ih the mysteries of that goddess* The ambition 
of Philip, however, and the activity in which he 
spent the years immediately succeeding his com- 
ing to the throne, had probably banished the re- 
membrance of C^ympias from his mind until 
his journey into Thessaly* At the first interview, 
howev^t he felt his passion revive ; and as the 
kings of Epirus were descendants of the renown- 
ed Achilles, the marriage seemed in every re- 
spect worthy of him. Accordingly, Arybbas 
yielding his consent, he conducted the beautiful 
Olympias into Macedonia. 

The solemnities of Philip's marriage were per- 
£)rmed at Pella, the capital of his kingdom, with 
unusual pomp and magnificence* He appro- 
priated several months to religious shows and 
processions, to gymnastick games and exercises, 
and to musicksd and dramatick entertainments. 
The young and fortunate prince would natu- 
rally take a part in these scenes of mirth and 
festivity; and amidst the more refined amuse- 
ments of the court, it is not improbable, that 
Philip would betray that propensity to vicious in- 
dulgence in encouraging buffoons and flatterers, 
and other pandars to his pleasures, which re- 
flect disgrace on the succeeding years of his reign. 
The voluptuousness indeed, into which Philip 
sunk after his naarriage with Olympias, encou- 
raged the hopes of the neighbouring princes^^ 
whom he had before reduced, or in some respect 
humbled. The Pseonians, Illyrians, and Thra- 
cians, united together and made preparations 
for attacking the Macedonian monarch. The 
design was concerted with more caution than is 
often to be observed among barbarians ; and 
this general confederacy against the interests and 
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Strength of Macedonia, might hare prov^ fatat 
to Philip and his kingdom, had he not been time<^ 
If informed of the danger by some of his ftdth^ 
ful partisans and emissaries in those countries* 

As soon as he was made acqusdnted with tfa^ 
designs which were forming against him, he 
prepared to take the field early in the ensuing 
spring, with the flower of the Macedonian 
troops. Parmenio, a general in whom he i^aced 
very great confidence, was sent against the Illy* 
nans, whom he soon reduced to obedience. Phi- 
lip himself marched an army into Pieonia and 
Thrace, where he was equally successfiil. Whilst 
he was returning from this expedition, a messen- 
ger arrived with the news of Parmenio's victory ; 
and soon after came another, informing him that 
his horses had been victorious at the Olympick 
igames, and gained the prize in the chariot races. 
This was a victoiy that he esteemed preferable 
to any other. It proved him of Grecian extrac- 
tion, and he ever afterwards had the figure of a 
chariot impressed on his coins. Almost at the 
same time, came a third messenger, who ac- 
quainted him that his wife Olympias had brought 
^ Q forth a son at Pella. Philip terrified at 
356. so signal a happiness, which the heathens 
generally considered as an omen of some 
dreadful catastrophe, exclaimed, " Great Jupi- 
ter, in return for so many blessings, send me a 
'slight misfortune !" 
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CHAP. XVL 

Affmrn of Greece and Macedonia^ from the Birth of 
Alexander to the Conclimon of the Sacred War. 

IF we may form some idea in what manner this 
rapid tide of prosperity acted upon Philips by 
the first authentick transaction that took place im- 
mediately succeeding tliose events, we shall find 
that he was not overset by it. Soon after the 
birth of his son Alexander, Philip wrote a letter 
to Aristotle the philosopher, whose merit he had 
early discerned at Athens, whilst he was a disci-* 
pie of Plato. The letter was couched in the fol- 
lowing terms : ^ Know that a son is bom to us* 
We give thanks to the gods, not so much for 
their gift, as that it Is bestowed during the life 
of Aristotle. We assure ourselves, that you 
will form him a prince worthy of his father, and 
of Macedonia." Aristotle commenced the in- 
struction of Alexander, when the young prince 
was thirteen years of age, and when he might 
be supposed capable of understanding and re« 
CeiviDg the lessons of that great philosopher, to 
whotn. he was unquestionably under the greatest 
obligations for the cultivation of those talents 
which nature had given him. 

Philip had now been settled five years on the 
throne of his ancestors. The ancient boundaries 
of his kingdom were greatly extended and amply 
secured ; but he had much more augmented his 
revenues. On the .north, he hbd acquired the 
country of the Paeonians, which had been annex- 
.ed to his dominiQUP/ and .might no ionger be cou« 
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sidered as a rival, but as an obsequious ptx>« 
vince of Macedon; and by the territories ob- 
tsdned in Thrace and Illyria> the frontiers of his 
kingdom were extended on the east, to the sea of 
Thasos ; and on die west to the lake of Lychnis 
dus. The whole of Thessaly was now at his 
disposal, and he had not the trouble of govern- 
ing it himself, or of appointing any other person 
to govern for himt The city of Amphipolis 
procured him many commercial advantagesy 
and there it was that he hoped to raise such a 
naval force, as would completely give him th^ 
sovereignty of the sea, while the victories of his 
troops would enable him to acquire the same do^ 
minion by land. He bad raised such a powers 
ful and numerous army, and had exercised hi$ 
troops so much in mifitary discipline^ that bis 
forces would yield to none in bravery and skilt, 
but were greatly formidable to the rest of their 
neighbours for their numbers, their courage, and 
experience. He regulated his finances with 
great economy, and was careful not to exceed 
his resources. The mines of Philippi afibided 
him a great annual Fevenue^ which, as it was ex.* 
tracted out of the earth, and not from his sub* 
jects, appeared better* calculated to produce real 
advantages to the interests of his kingdom. This 
resource was alike useful to his designs, whether 
he directed his views to the conquest of foreign 
dominions, or applied himself to the more solid 
but less splendid undertaking, of erectinig'^iid 
consolidating the internal gr^eur of his ^g^ 
dom. : , 

Persons unable to' penetrate the deep and se& 
cret principles of poKcy by which Philip was 
actuated) itevertheless cb«dd not but admire and 
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fear Jthe pcvwer which lie had already aciqiuired. 
The unknown designs of the Macedonian mo- 
nandi, however^ were what rendered him really 
fcrmidable ; by which he was already grasping at 
the soverei^ty of all Greece. The Olynthiaa 
territory^ which, as has been before remari&ed) in- 
tervened between the Grecian states and Mace- 
don, naturally became the first object, of his de- 
sign, as it was the most fertile and populous pro- 
;iince on the. Macedonian coast. But ii^stead of 
betraying the vast plan which he had in agitation, 
he haid hitherto cultivated the friendship and good 
offices of a peoj^e, whose gratitude he consideitd 
it t4» be his interest to deserve, ^by many real and 
important services. The success had been an- 
swerable to the undertaking, and it is more than 
probable, that if, elated by his present prosperity, 
«nd the many advantages we have already enu^ 
merated, he iiad prepared,, at this time, to invade 
Greece, the Olynthians would not have been 
the spectators only of his actions, but the co* 
operators with him 19 his great and arduous un- 
dertaking. 

Philip, however, >vas sensible, that by grasping 
tooearly or too eagerly at this glorious prize, he 
might destroy for- ever his prospect of obtaining 
it, ' The most secure and certain method of 
proceeding in this design, was, in his opinion, to 
loll their: passions and secure their fears. Dur- 
ing the time, that the Athenians were busily en- 
gaged in conducting the unfortunate war against 
their rebellious colonies and settlements, he had 
invaded and seized their possessions in Thrace 
and Macedon. This was an opportunity which 
he considered it his interest to embrace; and 
he pretended to that weak and credulous people. 
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that his proceedings were directed bf justice 6t 
necessity* The hostilities which he thus com- 
mitted, were tempered by many partial acts of 
]undness and respect. Before the termination 
of the social war, the seeds of dissention, so pro 
-fusely scattered over the several communities of 
-Greece, appeared likely to ripen into a new quar- 
rel, much more productive of importance and 
concern. 

Plulip, who foresaw what was about to happen^ 
made preparations for taking advantage of the 
event. His hopes of attaining the sovereignty 
of Greece, were founded on the domestick animo«> 
sity of that nation; He knew, however, that were 
his system discovered at too early a period, an 
army of two hundred thousand warriors would 
probably unite tliemselves against him, as their 
common enemy ; but if he concealed his inten*^ 
tions, and proceeded by the secret refinements of 
a slow and steady policy, his designs might be 
effected, and the summit of his wishes attained^ 
without being obliged to fight, on any one occa- 
sion, against an army of thirty thousand men* 
These considerations induced the Macedonian 
monarch to wait until the dissentions in Greece 
should be brought to maturity. 

The council of the Amphictyons^i who had, as 
we before mentioned, lost their influence and 
importance in the affairs of Greece, recovered 
their authority, in consequence of the events 
that took place in the Grecian republicks, and 
which we have already described. Too often 
it. is that the acquisition and exercise of uncon- 
troled power corrupt the heart, and produce 
those dangerous and destructive passions, which 
oppose the happiness of man. This effect was 
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after the renewal of their power. They pre- 
tended, that many and great abuses had been 
introduced during the declension of their autho- 
rity, which it was proper and necessary to re* 
medy. The sacred rights of religion, they said) 
which it was their^ first duty to maintain, had 
heen materially and impiously violated by the 
state of Phocis, which had, in disregard of the 
decision of the oracle and of a decree of the 
amphictyonick council, ploughed lands, that) ac- 
cording to the tenour of those instructions were 
sacred to Apollo, and therefore improper to be 
used for agriculture. 

These lands, however, were confined to the 
narrow district, which divides the river Cephis- 
«U8 and mount Thurium, on the western frontier 
of Boeotia* . The criminal conduct of the Pho- 
cians (if their useful labours be deserving of that 
epithet) was neither great nor unprecedented* 
The Locrians of Amphisso had long cultivated 
the plains of Crissaca* This territory was much 
more extensive, and had been consecrated to the 
^od by far more awful and sacred services* 
The Amphictyons, however, regaixlless of this 
distinction,L summoned the Phocians to appear 
before them, and answer to the crime of which 
tliey were accused. The charge being proved 
against them, they were condemned to pay a 
heavy fine, and the sacred lands to be once 
more laid waste. 

It is generally believed that the Thebans, 
. who were the neighboure and the enemies of the 
Phocians, were the principal abettors of this ar- 
bitrary measure; certain it is that their influ- 
ence at that time predominated in the council. 
Vol. IV- Y 
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This supposition is rendered still more probable 
by the succeeding deliberations of the amphic- 
tyonick council. The next sentence of that as- 
sembly was directed against Sparta, to punish 
the injury of Phabidas, who in the time of ppace, 
jiad seized on the Theban citadel, and left in it 
a garrison of Lacedaemonian troops. But this 
breach of publick faith was comnpltted, as has 
been noticed, several years beforel*' The crime, 
however flagrant and dishonest it might appear, 
prudence. required that it should have been bu- 
ried in oblivion, but at the instigation of the 
Thebans the araphictyonick council brought it 
again to light.' The Lacedaemonians for this 
action were commanded to pay a fine of five 
hundred talents; and if they did not pay the 
money in such a time, it was decreed that they 
should pay double the sum ; but if they wholly 
disregarded the Amphictyons, and refused 'to 
obey the decree, they were in that case to be 
considered as the publick enemies of Greece. 

The angry decree of the aniphictyonick coun- 
cil, which, as the forerunner of their oppression, 
was levelled against the inhabitants of Phocis, 
excited deep regret in that state, which was very 
unable to levy such a sum as Was exacted. The 
danger, therefiare, that threatened th6m, they 
knew not howjto avoid; They thought it griev- 
ous and unjust to lay waste and destroy those 
fields that their own hands had cultivated, and 
which had been performed with so mufch labour. 
It was true the decree of the Am*phictyohs was* 
peremptory, nor wais it to be supposed that they 
would recede from their pretension to command. 
But then on the other hand, that council had not 
wherewith tb compiel a submission to their exac- 
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tions. The force of which they were possessed 
would be very ineflfectual for their purpose, pro- 
vided the devoted objects of their vengeance re- 
mained firm and unalterable in their purpose^ 
ventured to dispute the authority of the Ara- 
phictyons, and refused either to lay waste the sa- 
cred lands, or to pay the fine imposed on them. 

These bold and daring measures were pro- 
posed and recommended by Philomelus, one of 
the principal citizens of Phocis, and a person 
whose popular eloquence and valour gave him a 
very powerful ascendant in the affairs of that 
state. He was also possessed of great property 
and much hereditary wealth. He contemned 
and ridiculed the superstitious ideas of the na- 
tion ; and being a bold and ambitious man, ex- 
pected that amidst the tumult of action 'and 
danger, an opportunity would present itself of 
raising him to some rank and reputation in the 
istate. The Phocians frequently met to delibe- 
rate and decide on this important matter. The 
d^ger of refusing, and the injustice, not to say 
the impossibility, of obeying the decree of the am- 
phictyonick council, were frequently discussed. 

In all these deliberations Philomelus assisted. 
He endeavoured to inflame the vanity, and 
tempt the avarice of his countrymen. He proved 
to them, out of the Iliad of Homer, that to the 
Phocians belonged the guardianship • of the tem- 
ple of Apollo dt Delphos, and the immense trea- 
sures contained within its walls. * By these ar- 

• «* The Phocians to the strife of arms, Epistrophus 
aYid Schediusled-^the sons of the great Iphitus, unknown 
to yield in war. Those who Cyparissus possessed-*— who 
dwelt on Pytho*s rocky shore." 

MacpbersotCt translfition of the Iliad* 
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gument$, together with his popular manner <^ 
speaking, Philomelus wrought upon the minds 
of the people ; and a. majority of the senate and 
the assembly assented to the tmth of what he 
asserted. Thus far successful, he had the ad- 
dress to procure for himself the appointment of 
general of the army, and was considered as the 
most proper person for undertaking this office, 
and for executing those measures which he had 
6o strenuously recommended. The Phocianli 
imbibed the spirit of enterprise ; and the youth 
were desirous of enlisting themselves under bi» 
standard, that they might defend, against .the 
United attacks of envy and injustice, the honour 
of their country, its safety, and freedom. jAll 
the publick money, and even the private fortune 
of Philomelus, and of other citizens, were ex- 
pended in making preparations for commencing 
hostilities, and in purchasing the mercenary aid 
of those needy adventurers who abounded in . 
every part of Greece, and were ready to afford 
their assistance to every bidder. 

The following year was consumed by Philo-- 
melus in providing the necessary arms, in exer- 
cising his traops, and in an embassy which he 
undertook to the republick of Sparta, that he 
might induce the Lacedemonians to concur in 
his views, since they had also received a very 
signal insult and injury from the amphictyonick 
council, relative to the seizure of the Theban ci- 
tadel by Phsebidas, during the time of peace. 
Not having discharged the fine imposed by the 
Amphictyons in the time required, the penalty 
inflicted on that state was accordingly doubled, 
and the delinquents were condemned to pay a 
thousand talents. The exorbitance and injus- 
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tice of this imposition might have been consider- 
ed sufficient to justify the Spartans in following 
the example of the Phocians, and in bidding defi- 
ance to the power and authority of the Amphic- 
tyonick council. 

But Archidamus, the Lacedaemonian king, who 
possessed the caution and address of the renown- 
ed Agesilaus, was unwilling that the Spartaa 
commonwealth should take a principal share in 
the dangerous experiment, which the Phocians' 
were about to make against the decrees of a coun- 
cil generally revered, and which was considered 
by the several republicks of Greece, as the guar- 
dian appointed by the laws for defending the na- 
tional religion and liberty. But though undei* 
these circumstances he wished not that Sparta 
should take a leading part in the war, suid place 
herself in the front of the battle, he nevertheless 
assured Philomelus that the interests of Phocis 
and of Sparta were the same, in the event of the 
contest, and that both himself and the Lacedsemo- 
nians approved the cause in which they were en- 
gaged ; adding, that reasons of a private and 
temporary nature only hindered them iFrom declar- 
ing openly in favour of the war, and that Philome- 
lus might be assured secret supplies of men and 
money would be granted them, until the 
Spartans should boldly step forward and ^* ^' 
maintain the cause of the two republicks. * 

In proof of the intentions of Sparta," Archi- 
damus put into the hands of the Phocian a con- 
siderable sum of money ; and Philomelus, ani- 
mated by the assurance he had received that his 
republick should be assisted by the Spartans ih 
the war, returned home. He was no soonw 
Y2 
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arrived at Phocis, than he put in execution a most 
audacious and unexpected measure. The temple 
at Delphos, thoug;h it contained treasures of im- 
mense value, was scarcely defended by any mili- 
tary force ; and the superstition of the people was 
generally considered its principal guand* Philo- 
melus having prepared his men for the enterprise 
(for they could scarcely be prevailed on to com- 
mit so pro&ne and impious an action), immedi- 
» ately conducted them towards Delphos* The 
Thracidat that inhabited the neighbouring dis- 
trict were considered in some measure as the 
.guardians of the temple. These people Philome- 
lus engaged, and having defeated the feeble resist- 
suice which they could afford, entered the sacred 
city with the calm intrepidity of a conqueror. 

The Delphians, sensible that Philomelus was 
altogether void of religious sentiments, and of 
the respect which is due to the votaries of the 
gods, prepared themselves in silent horror for 
. beholding the complicated guilt of murder and 
of sacrilege, committed by him without remorse 
or pity : but the countenance of Philqmelus, and 
still more his actions and declarations, assured 
them that his intentions were altogether adverse 
to their fears, and that he designed nothing 
which they expected. He had come, he said, to 
Delphos, with no hostile dispositions against 
the inhabitants, and with no sacrilegious views 
.against, the temple. The' principal motive for 
his m^irching the troops thither, was to emanci- 
' pate both from the tyranny of the Amphictyons, 
whose arbitrary and oppressive proceedings were 
almost every where acknowledged and expe- 
rienced» He had come to Delphos also for the 
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purpose, of asserting the ancient and unalienable 
right of the Phocians, relative to the patronage 
.and protection of the Delphian shrine. 
. Bhilomelus then caused declarations of the 
same import to be diffused through the several 
republicks of Qreece« He tore away from the 
pillars the decrees of the , Amphictyons against 
Phocis and Sparta> and then in&>rmed the inha- 
bit^ts of this latter state, that he had destroyed 
the brazen tablets .containing the obnoxious com- 
mands of the Amphictyonick council. His emis* 
saries contrived means to inflame the resentment 
of the Athenians against the republick of Thebes^ 
their natural and implacable enemy ; and Sparta 
.and Ath^is came to a resolution to oppose the 
Amphictyons, and openly to support the mea- 
.sures of Philomelus* 

Matters were now becoming serious. The 
Amphictyonick council met ^ second time, and a 
resolution was passed declaring war, against the 
Phopians. Most of the Grecian cities engaged 
in the quarrel, and gave assistance to one or the 
other^ according as their interest or inclination 
led them* The Thebans, who directed the mea- 
sures of the Amphictyons, were the foremost to 
take the part of that august assembly, and, in 
conjunction, with the Locrians, Thessalians, and 
other states of less consideration, determined to 
take the field in defence of their insulted religion 
and violated laws. The operations, however, of 
these states were conducted with that languor 
and tardiness which are generally incidenfto con- 
federacies. 

On the contrary, the Phocian commander pre- 
pared to act with vigour. The republicks in Pe- 
loponnesus, and his other allies^ afforded him 
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little or no assistance* The means which he used 
for paying his troops was by levying very heavy 
contributions on the Delphians, whom their situ- 
ation had rendered extremely rich, by the devo- 
tion that was paid by all Greece at the shrine of 
Apollo. He then, notwithstanding the declara- 
tions formerly made, -began to enrich himself 
ivith the treasures of the god, observing, that he 
did not see how the riches of Apollo could be 
more properly or beneficially employed than in 
his own defence. 

Philomelus collected about ten thousand mer- 
cenary soldiers, men equally daring and profli- 
gate with himself, who sacrificed all scruples of 
religion and of conscience to the prospect of ob- 
taining a rich spoil* Such, at least, was the ge- 
neral character of his followers : they were, how- 
ever, not all tinctured with irreligion and immo- 
rality. Those who were more pious and less 
covetous, were reconciled to the measures of 
Philomelus by the authority of the oracle itself, 
which he compelled to justify his proceedings. 
The Pythia, when first requested to declare the 
decrees of the god, refused to mount the sacred 
tripod.* Philomelus sternly commanded her. 

* The protection and superintendence oftheDelphick 
oracle, the precious depository of riches and superstition^ 
belonged to the Amphictyons: but the inhabitants of Del- 
phos were the original, proprietors of the temple, conti- 
nued to direct the religious ceremonies, and to conduct 
the important business of this prophecy. To them alone 
it belonged to determine at what time, and on what oc- 
casion, the Pythia, or priestess of the god, should ascend 
jthe tripod, by which she communicated with Apollo, and 
received the prophetick steams. When overflowing with 
the heavenly inspiration, she uttered the confused words, 
or rather frantick sounds, which were irregularly sug- 
gested by the divine impulse. These sounds were col- 
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Terrified by his menacesy she obejred with great 
reluctance) and observed, that as he had now 
made himself master of Delphos, he was at liber- 
ty to act in what manner he thought proper. 
Philomelus, pleased with tins speech, would have 
no other answer, but interpreted the words as an 
acknowledgment of his absolute authority ; and 
the Phocian commander, according to his situ- 
ation and character, confirmed this oracle by the 
report of many favourable omens* 

Philomelus' having by these means obtained 
the sanction of religion £br all his proceedings, 
began to fortify the. temple an4 city of Delphos^ 
jLn which he placeda powerful garrison. He then 
marched with the remainder of his forces, in op- 
der . to repel the incursions of the enemy. Several 
battlea were fought, and success appeared doubt* 
ful on both sides. For two years Philomelus 
waged war with theiThebans and Lociians, and 
the issue- of his -engagements terminated various- 
ly. :. the ^hckcians, however, were generally victo» 
rioiis ; but no, decisive action took place between 
the contending parties ; and the war was memo- 
rable.on no other account than that the prisoners 

.lected and reduced into order by the Delphians, who ani- 
ma^ted them with sense, and adorned them with harmony. 
The Pythia was only an instrument in the hands of 
those artful ministers, who appointed or dismissed her at 
pleasure. Their characters, however, became in time, so 
sacred and venerable, that they were considered not mere- 
ly as the attendants and worshippers, but as the peculiar 
family of the god. They were very numerous, but their 
number has never been exactly ascertained. All the prin- 
cipal irliabitantB of Delphos claimed an immediate rela- 
tion to Apollo, and were entitled to ofiiei^tte in the rites of 
bis sanctuary } whilst the inferior people of that city em- 
ployed their time in dances, festivals, processions^ and 
superstitious pageantry. 
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of each suffered excessive cruelty. The Thebans 
condemned their captives to death, as Sacrilegious 
wretches that had been convicted of the most abo« 
minaWe impiety and profanation, in surprising and 
seizing the temple of Apollo, and using the sacred 
treasures as their own private fortunes, or the 
property of their state ; and the Phocians endea- 
voured to retaliate on the Theban prisoners, 
whom the chance of war had put into their hands> 
the same severity which their unfortunate coun- 
trymen received from the enemy. 

As both armies were in expectation of receiv- 
ing speedy and powerful reinforcements from the 
several republicks engaged in the quarrel, they 
were naturally desirous of avoiding a general en- 
gagement ; but it happened that an unforeseen 
accident rendered their precautions ineffectual. 
The Theban and Phocian tnoops, entangled in 
the woods and mountsdns of Phocis, were drawn 
to seek forage near the same place. The van- 
guards of the army having met unexpectedly near 
the town of Neone, began to sidrmish, which 
brought on a general battle. A bloody and ob- 
stinate engagement followed, in which thfe Pho- 
cians, pressed by superior numbers, were at 
length compelled to retreat. The situation of 
the country, in which were many pathless woods 
and abrupt rocks and precipices, greatly impeded 
their return to Delphos. Philomelus made great 
but ineffectual exertions to retrieve the fortune of 
the battle, and to rally his fugitive soldiers and 
Jead them again to tlie charge ; but he himself 
was at length obliged to retreat with his flying 
battalions, and was carried to the brow of a preci- 
pice, afflicted with wounds, and still more with 
anguish and despair* 



./The enemy have down all before them, and, 
continued to advance to the place, whither Phi- 
Ipmelus had been driven. It seemed impossible 
tq avoid them, or to esca^ the vengeance of 
their just resentment. .Collecting,, therefore, all 
his courage, he embraced a sudden and tenible 
resolution : he threw himself with fury frona the 
top of thie precipice, and by this means avoided 
the torments of a guilty conscience, and the ven- 
geance of his enemies. The Thebais and .their ^ 
allies, who beheld the terrifying spectacle, consi- 
dered this as a manifest indication of the divine 
wrath, and of the revenge which Apollo had ex- 
ercised for the sacrilegious conduct of Fhilome- 
lus relative to his sacred temple. In the mean 
time, Onomarchus> the lieutenant and brother of 
the Phocian general, cpUectedthe scattered fugi- 
tives, and returned with the feeble remains of the . 
vanquished army towards Delphos. The confe- 
derate troops, animated with the success of this : 
engagement, resolved to follow up their victory, 
and to expel those Impious and sacrilegious per- 
sons froni that holy place; and they determined ; 
to inflict on the com^non ^enemies of Greece and 
of Heaven, the san^e pui^shment that Philomelui^ 
had suffered. ; ' ; i . . . :,> 

While these: nj^ttere were transacting in the 
heart of Greece, different causes concurreid to., 
hinder the Macedpivian king from taking any , 
part ip the Phocian war ;. and Athens and Spar- 
ta, which, had promised tl^ei^ .assistance against . 
the Amph^ctyons and. their abettors, were com- . 
pelied to relinquish, their hopes for the present, 
and to abandon tiie^r allies. Archidamus, who,; 
notwithstanding the institutions of Sparta, had 
oStained an absolute ascendency in that state, 



was induced by his intei*ested policyy less to sup* 
port the arms of his distant tx>nfederates, than * 
to aim at the recovery of the Lacedxmonian do- 
minion in Peloponnekts, which -had now been ft 
long time wrested out of their hands. The 
Athenians being sit this time in^ strict alliance 
with Sparta, and the Thebans deeply engaged 
in the contest with the Phocians, the opporttmity 
seemed favourable for slttempting their puipose* 
For several years successively, the Spartams 
waged war with the Messenians^ Airadians, and 
Argives. The arras and intrigues of Archida- 
mus, however, were unsuccessful. The inferior 
states and cities of Peloponnesus, roused by the ' 
sense of common danger and common interest, 
allied themselves together to repel the attempts 
of Sparta, and to rettdn their liber^; and, 
though Athens had entered into a confederacy 
with the Lacedaemonian commonwealth, yet that 
republi^k was unwilling to dciertthe cause of her 
ancient and faithful alKesj the Ahradians and 
Messentans, and-tagiv* them iip to the power of 
Sparta^ ^ '— 

Whilst the ppGticks of Peloponhcsus formed a 
system: apart from the rest^ the centre of the 
Grecian nation was agitated and shaken by the 
Sacred war, and the Athenians aiid the IVfacedo^ 
nian monarch employed themselves in theafiairs 
of Thrace. After the death of Cotys, the king^ 
of that country, the Thracian * dominions were 
divided between his three -sons,: Kersoblet>tes, 
Berisades, and Atnadocus; ■ Each of; these 
princes, however^ dissatisfied with the partition . 
of the country, and with his own particula)^ lot, 
commenced hostilities against one another ; and^ 
by means of this fraternal discord, Philip was 
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«&abied to cf^rry off the prizes for which they 90 
.earnestly contended. The Macedonian king pre- 
vailed on Kersobieptes to cede part of the Thra« 
cian Chersonese to Athens, which sent a numer- 
ous fleet under the command of Chares^ to take 
, possession of the territory made over to them in 
th^t peninsula. Sestos >^as the only city that 
, resisted, which Chares stormed and took* 

Philip then turned his arms against Methone, 
a small city of Thrace, which was unable to 
support itself by its own strength, but when in 
the power of his enemies failed not to disquiet 
him, and to obstruct his designs. He therefore 
besieged that place, which being obliged to ca- 
pitulate, was tuzed to the ground. In this siege 
. the Macedonian king lost an eye, a misfortune 
.which he is s^d to have borne with great impa* 
. tience, because the circumstances that attended 
it were dishonourable to his judgment and huma* 
nity.* 

It seems astonishing, that the ThebanS) after 
. the defeat and death of Philomelus, should not 
. have pursued their good fortune, as they at first 
intended. They probably expected that tlie fate 
. of the chief would be a warning to his successor : 
. and that the Phocians, finding it impossible to 
attain their purpose, would, if not driven to des- 
pair, surrender themselves prisoners, or crave a 
peace. This delay gave the Phocians time to 

* Philip is sported to have had an excellent marks- 
man, named Ast«r, offered to hhn. The king replied, he 
would employ hhn when he waged war with starling^. 
Aster, therefore, shot an arrow against Philip, on which, 
when extracted, was found inscribed, ** for the right eye 
of Philip/' The king caused the arrow to be shot back 
again, with a new inscription, that he would hang Aster : 
which was accordingly done. 
Vol. IV. Z 
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breathe^ recover their strength) and to porsiue 
such measures as they judged most proper in the 
present exigency of their aflPairs* Most of the 
principal persons among them were of opinion, 
that the most judicious plan of proceeding would 
be» to send to the Thebans, and offer terms for an 
accommodation. Others, however, who compos- 
ed the more numerous description of that people* 
and were bold, impious, and needy, required that 
the war should still be continued, unless the Am- 
phictyons would recede from their demands, and 
suffer them to retsun the lands of which they 
were possessed. 

An assembly was therefore convened, in which 
this matter was fuUy discussed* Onomarchus 
the brother of Philomelus, harangued the people 
in a speech which he had prepared for the pur- 
pose* He flattered them with the hopes of vic- 
tory, and encouraged them to persevere in the 
contest. The opinion of Onomai'chus prevailed 
over that of others : and the Phocians appointed 
liim general of the army. His subsequent con- 
duct, after he took the command, proved that he 
not only equalled his brother in courage and 
ambition, but that he far surpassed him in activi- 
ty and enterprise. No man was better acquaint- 
ed with the value and power of gold in military 
undertakings, and no man knew better how to 
effect his purpose with it. * 

Having drawn from the Delphick treasury as 
much wealth as he thought proper, he coined 
such an amazing quantity of money, which was 
circulated over Greece, as had never before been 
. seen in that nation. By means of the riches 
thus acquired, he hired more mercenaries, and 
the Phocian army was thereby restored and aug- 
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mented. Their aHics too wfere rendered more 
wiiling to afford them any assistance in their 
power ; and even their enemies themselves were 
not sufficiently proof against the temptations of 
money, which so frequently assailed their fidelity* 
Onomarchus employed great sums in bribing and 
disti*act!ng the Theban councils, and in diverting 
the course of their arms. He prevailed on the 
neighbouring states to observe a strict neutrality, 
which might otherwise have been induced to join 
their forces to those of the enemy ; and the Thes- 
salians, a race of pe6ple remarkable for their ava- 
rice and fraud, and whose country was become 
proverbial for having never produced a bad horse 
not an honest man, opei^y espoused the (lause of 
the Phocians* 

These multiplied advantages Onomarchus em- 
ployed with vigour ; and he hoped that the un* 
just and sacrilegious motives of the enterprise 
might be eclipsed by the sudden splend6ur c^ 
victory. With the intention, therefore, of striking 
some signal blow against the enemy, he collected 
hts troops, and marched a numerous and well- 
aptx)inted army into the country of the Locrians 
and Dorians. He ravaged and laid waste the 
whole territory^ stormed the town of Thix>nium» 
which he took, and levied great contiibutions on 
several of the cities. He then penetrated into 
Bceotiay and having ravaged part of tliat country, 
made himself master of Orchomenus. It was 
not until he came before the walls of Cheronsa, 
that he met with a repulse from the enemy, who 
had assembled all their forces, that they might 
put a stop to the ravages and incursions of the 
Phocians. Onomarchus had considerably weak- 
ened his army, by placing garrisons in the several 
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towDs which ht had taken, and by sending a de- 
tachment of seven thousand men into Thessaly, 
under the command of his brother Phaylius^ 
Under these circumstances, he judged it most 
prudent to decline another engagement with the 
ehemy. 

After the taking of Methone, Philip, who was 
always desirous of weakening his enemies by con- 
quests, or of gaining some friends by his services^ 
marched into Thessaly. The intrigue of the 
Macedonian monarch had counteracted the gold 
of Onomarchus ; but I-ycophon having been cU- 
vested of his power by Philip, became the zealous 
partisan of the Phocians. He had again pos- 
sessed himself of Pherse ; and Pegasae, Magnesia^ 
with several other places of less importance, had 
declared for him and for the Phocians. The 
Macedonian interest, however, prevailed' in other 
parts and the factions might seem to be equally 
divided. 

The army of Philip commenced hostilities 
with great vigour. He attacked Phayllus, who 
was defeated and put Co the rout. He then Isud 
siege to Pegasse which he took, and drote the 
Phocians towards their own frohtiei*s. Onomar- 
chus, who had suffered a repulse from the The- 
bans, afraid of losing the interest he had lately ' 
acquired among the Thessalians, evacuated the* 
territory of Boeotia, and marched with his^ whole 
army to encounter the forces of Philip. The 
army of the Macedonians was less numerous, but 
did not decline the engagement. At the first 
onset, the Phocians gave Way, and retreated 
fighting towards the mountains. Philip com- 
manded his men to pursue the flying enemy. 
Tte Phocian general, in the me^n while, had 
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^nt a detachment to the summit of the hiUy who 
were ready at the first notice to roll down frag- 
ments of rocks and great stones on the embat- 
tled phalanx. The army of Philip having pro- 
ceeded thither, were attacked by this new mode 
of fighting, for which they were altogether un- 
prepared. 

Now it was that the battle really began : the 
Macedonians who had followed the enemy in 
close order, were quickly thix>wn into confusion ;' 
and the line of march, in which they had so lately 
proceeded with firmness and intrepidity, >as 
converted into a scene of carnage and slaughter. 
The flying Phocians, who had decoyed them into 
this ambush, theiv returned to the charge, and 
put the enemy to the rout. Philip thus repelled, 
lialUed his men, but was obliged to retire out of 
Thessaly. Onomaix:hus, however, hesitating to 
pursue the Macedonians, retreated in good order ; 
and Philip observed, that his army did not re- 
tive through fear, but like rams in order to make 
a more impetuous attack. 
. This threat was soon after put in execution ; 
but Lycophron and Onomarchus, in the nM^an 
time, enjoyed some respite. The tyrant having 
established himself again at Pherse, the Phocian 
and Thessalian armies united and marched into 
Boeotia where they attacked and took, after some 
resistance, the city of Coronaa. They afterwards 
ravaged and desolated the whole territory ; while 
the Thebans were greatly alarmed at the depre* 
dations committed by those invadere. 

In the mean time, though the army of Philip 
had suffered a defeat, his spirit still remained un- 
subdued* He perceived that the reduction of 
Thessaly was absolutely necessary for erecting 
Z.2 
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that empire which he proposed. He therefore 
applied himself diligently to the raising of re- 
emits ; and as soon as he thought his s^rmy suf- 
ficiently reinforced, he marched against Lyeo-- 
phron. The tyrant did not wait his approach, 
but retiring with his troops to a place of safety, 
sent again to request the assistance of the Phoci- . 
ans. Onomarchus being resolved to expel the 
Macedonian monarch entirely out of Thessaly, 
marched an army of twenty thousand foot and 
five hundred horse. In the mean while Philip 
had^prevailed on the Thessalians, to use their 
utmost eiSbrts in reinforcing his troops ; and the 
whole number of his forces amounted to twenty 
thousand foot and three thousand horse. An 
engagement immediately followed, in which the 
Macedonian monarch obtained a decisive victory. 
The Thessalian horse chiefly decided the fate of 
the day ; they were sensible that should Lyco- 
phron prove victorious, immediate destruction 
would await them; and therefore they fought 
with desperate resolution. 

Three thousand Phocians, together with Ono- 
marchus their generalj were left dead upon the 
spot; and three thousand were taken prisoners. 
The slaughter would have been much greater, 
had not the Athenian fleet appeared off" the shore 
where the battle was fought. Many of the Pho- 
cians threw away their armour, and swam to the 
vessels for protection. Philip caused the body of 
Onomarchus to be sought for among the sledn ; 
and when found, he commanded it to be hung 
upon a gibbet, as a peculiar mark of infamy. 
The other bodies of the slain were denied the 
rites of funeral, and tlirown into the sea on ac- 
count of their sacrilegious conduct in violating the 
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sacred temple at Delphoft. The three thousand 
that were taken alive were either drowned, or re- 
duced into captivity) but the latter opinion is 
thought more probable. 

It might have been expected, that this decisive 
blow would have proved &tal to the Phocians, 
and have terminated at once the sacred war; 
but though Philip had conquered them in Thes- 
saly, he was afraid of pursuing the Phocians into 
thdr own country, on account of the jealousy of 
the Greeks, who he knew would be greatly 
alarmed, if he attempted to pass the stnuts of 
Thermopylse. He perceived, therefore, that the 
most proper and certain method for attaining the 
end he had still in view, would be to perpetuate 
(tissentions among the several Grecian .communis 
ties* For that reason he began to foment divi-> 
sions in Peloponnesus; and though he hadcbas* 
tised the Phocians, he was unwilling to finish a 
war, which whilst it engrossed the attention of 
the Grecian states, served to conceal from them 
his own ambitious deigns. The victory he had 
achieved over an odious and obnoxious enemy^ 
raised his reputation in Greece and the neigh- 
bouring states to a high pitch* He garrisoned 
the cities of Pherae, Pegass, and Magnesia, and 
thus secured to himself the dominion of Thes- 
saly. 

His army was fully prepared for marching 
into Greece, a^.d invading its several communi- 
ties as soon as a fit opportunity should present 
itself ; but until matters seemed ripe for execut- 
ing an enterprise of this nature, he rejoiced to 
see the states of Greece divided and weakening 
one another with intestine quarrels. This con- 
dition of the Gredan republicks served a two-fold 



purpose: it sdlowed him to aecomplish) unmo^ 
tested, the subordinate designs of his reign, and 
tended to destroy the power of the Greeks. Th« 
Olynthians he had deceived for a long time, bf 
good offices and fair promises, but he was now 
in a situation to unttoask and convince them what 
his real intentions were. He had acmally ap« 
plied to Kersobleptes, whom he had detached 
from the Athenian interest. This man he had* 
created the chieftain of the Thracian territory, 
whose confidence he had thereby gained, but 
whom he intended only to be subservient to his* 
purposes. 

PhiHp {dmed at the dominions of that prince, 
which would in^Iibly lead to the reduction of 
Byzantiunu The acquisition of this latter place 
must, at an eaiiy period, have tempted the am-- 
bitious vievra of PhUip, who was so well ac^ 
qusdnted with its advantageous situation, both 
for commerce and for war. His designs against 
Byzantium were discovered by his attacking the 
fortress of Heraeum, which was small and un-* 
important in itself and the harbour was dan^ 
geroiis; but its contiguity to Byzantium, ren-- 
dered it valuable, as it served the purposes of an^ 
outwork and defence to that rich and populous> 
city. 

The Athenians having now developed the real 
designs of Philip on Byzantium, made known to- 
Kersobleptes the danger of himself and of his- 
dominions. They immediately entered into an- 
alliance offensive and defensive with the repub*- 
lick of Olynthus ; and theiy vdted a numerous and 
powerful armament to oppose the enterpi%ses of 
Philip. This fleet was more immediately de« 
signed to sail to the relief and defence of Her 



raum, or rather of Byrantiuni. Though this 
city had been rendered free and mdependenty 
since the termhiation of the social war, the Athe- 
wans were greatly concerned under whose ju- 
risdiction it should be reduced, since they still 
carried on, with that place, a very lucrative com- 
nierce. 

But though the Athenians manifested, at first, 
great exertions, in preparing to oppose the hos- 
tile designs of the Macedonian monarch, the spi- 
nt of their undertaking was suffered to evapo- 
rate. Philip received a dangerous wound at the 
taking of Methcne ^ this, with the labour and 
fcktigue to which he was continually exposed^ 
threw him mto a malady, that threatened his 
life* It was repented, and die report obtained 
credit at Athens, that he was dead. The Athe- 
nians testified their joy at the news of this events 
which had delivered them fit>m .an artful and 
dangerous enemy. Their naval preparationa 
were immediHtely renuttsdy-and their attention 
was again principally directed. to the PhodaiK^ 
war. 

Phayllus, the brother and successor of the un^' 
fortunate PhiHomelus and Onomarchte, still car- 
ried on this unhappy contest. He perceived that 
his cause was now desperate^ and therefore i»%-^ 
pared to avail himself of the only resource that? 
was left him. In order that he iiiight Increase i 
the number of his followers, and procure an aiv. 
my fit for encountering the enemy,. he soM all 
the valuable dedications which he found at the: 
temple of Delphos. The money he thus pro^ 
cured, which was immehse^ allured to his stand- 
ard many adventurers^ and rendered his army 
equal in every respect to those of his brothers. 
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The fugitive Thessaliauts that haid assetnWed 
under LycophtH>n> entered inta his arlny; and 
by means of the Delphick treasure, he obt^iiaed 
the assistance of two thousand Lacedaemonians, 
two thousand Achaeai^, five thousand Athenian 
infantry, and four hundred cavtdry. These 
powerful reinforcements added new vigour to 

the unfortunate Phociatis, and gave them 
^'J^' encouragement, that when they took the 

field, their enterprise would be success- 
ful, and their enemies be subdued* 

In the mean time, Philip having recovered 
ftom his indisposition,' became sensil^e, fi!omthe 
late preparations of the Athenisuhs, that his de^ 
signs, could no longer^ be concealed^. The aUi» 
ahce which had be^ (ioncluded' between Athene 
and Olynthus, proved to him the alarm which, 
his enterprise had excited in the neighbourir^ 
states. He was kifiirmed by emissaries, whom 
he emfdoyed for the purpose, thsM: the- Grecian 
communities were iUf factual commbtionf on ac* 
coimt of the assisfcance and support given by 
many powerful republicks, in abetting the sacri* 
lege of the Phocians. The Macddooian ibomirch 
considered it hts duty^ or radiierihis interest, to 
take an active part. in the meastires that were 
carrying on, and that he should give assistance 
to his allies, and defehd the {»ou^ cause which 
he had formerly maintsuned with so much- glorjr 
and success* 

The victdiies which he "had ^ned over Ono- 
marcha& were still remembered by his allies, and 
remembered with ^gratitude. Not only did the 
Locrians,- Ddriaira, and.Thebans, m4i6 had en- 
gaged as principals in the war, but the rdigious 
in eyery part of Greece looked to Mm aa theur 



deliverer. Philip, therefore, resolved to march 
at the head of a numerous army, towards the 
cel^rated straits of Thermopylae, which we 
have before described. The expectations, how- 
ever, which the Macedonis^n monarch had form- 
ed, relative to the terror that his unexpected ap- 
pearai;u:e in those parts would diffuse through- 
out ^Greece, he soon found to be false. The 
Athenians penetrated the real designs of Philip, 
which he endeavoured to conceal under the veil 
of religion ; they doubted not, but that his in- 
tentions were to invade and conquer their coun- 
try ; and they imaged to themselves the Mace- 
donians, Thessalians, and Thebans, attacking 
with fury the Attick and Peloponnesian territory. 
Impressed with these ideas, and the certainty of 
invasion that awaited their country, they were 
roused from that lethargy and supineness into 
which their councils had fallen. They flew to 
arms ; launched their fleet ; and sailing with 
ther troops, took possession of Thermopylae. 

Never did Philip experience a greater disap- 
pointment, than in finding himself thus antici- 
'pated by a people whom he had so often de- 
ceived* He abandoned the Phocian war to the 
conduct of the Thebans, and marched back to- 
wards Macedon ; while the ^ Athenians, after 
leaving^ a suflicient force to defend the straits, 
returned to their capital, and summoned an as- 
sembly of the people. 

On this occasion it was, that Demosthenes, 
the celebrated orator, made his first appearance 
against Philip. His sentiments and views were 
equsdly different from those of many Athenians, 
who wished well to their country, and from the 
infamous hirelings of Philip, who endeavoured* 
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to favour the intserests of Macfe<k)h. No tfeafe 
was better acquainted with the corruption and 
degeneracy of the Athenian people, and none 
ever deplored it more. From the lethargy:, how- 
ever, into which they were, sunk, he hoped and 
attempted to rouse them. This design, arduous 
and diSficult as it certainly was, his .eloquence, 
which was the most powerful, glowing, and sul>- 
lime, that ever man employed, sometmies ef- 
fected. Great and almost incredible were the 
pains which Demosthenes made use of, that he 
might become an accomplished speaker. The 
ancient glory of his country was ever present to 
his view ; and in the ardour of patriotism he 
sometimes foi-got the sober dictates of reason. 
He asserted the just prerogatives and pretensimis 
of his country, and would much rather have 
seen Athens discomfited at the head of her a^ 
lies, than victorious under any foreign standard. 
Such were the views, and such the character of 
this eloquent and disinterested patriot. No won- 
der, that he became a favourite of the people, 
whose interests he was always i-eady to defend. 

Demosthenes had endeavoured, on a previoiw 
occasion, to awaken the Athenians from their l©- 
thargick and indolent habits ; and it was princi- 
pally owing to his advice, that they had been in- 
<luced to send troops to occupy the straits of 
Thermopylae. He now maintained, that Philip 
had seized several communities by conquests, aiKi 
others by alliances, merely on account of his vi- 
gilance and intrepidity ; and that if the Athe- 
nians would only rouse from their lethargy, and 
apply themselves to their interest, they might 
soon recover the advantages which their negli- 
gence had lost. " When, therefore," said the 
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Athenian orator, " will 70U, O my country* 
men I exert your vigour, and stand forth in de- 
fenee of the liberties of your country ? No ne- 
cessity surely can be greater than the present* 
Will you ever be sauntering in the forum and 
places of resort, and inquiring after news? No- 
thing certainly can be more new, than that a 
Macedonian should conquer Athens and enslave 
Greece I Is Philip dead ? No, it is replied, but 
in great danger. What do these rumours con- 
cern you ? It matters not whether he be sick or 
dead, if you conduct your affairs in this manner : 
for should Philip die to-day, you will raise up 
another Philip to-morrow." He then exhorted 
them to send troops to protect Olynthus and 
the Chersonese from the incursions of the Mace- 
donian monarch; but it is probable that the 
small armament, which Demosthenes required 
for accomplishing this purpose, never sailed. 

In the mean time Philip finding his designs 
^ere discovered, employed means to lull the 
Athdkii£tns into security, and to foster the su- 
pineness of his enemies. For more than two - 
years the Macedoniannsionarch was induced, by 
motives of sound policy^ to confine himself within 
his dominions^ that he might dissiimte the cla- 
mours which his too great precipitation in seiz- 
ing the gates of Greece had occasioned. He 
spent his time at Pella in cultivating the arts of 
peace, and encouraging them with munificence. 
His domestick government was administered with 
' justice and impartiality ; t^e complmnts of the 
lowest of his subjects were attended to with great 
^condescension ; and laying aside the formalities 
and pomp of tyranny, he maintained an easy in^ 
Vol. IV. 2 A 
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tercourse with the principal persons of Mace- 
donia* 

But the great actions of Philip were sullied by 
his vicious propensities and detestable crimes. 
He united in his character those two extremes, 
avarice and prodigality* The wealth which he 
had amassed by levying contributions on the de- 
pendent states, and other acts of injustice and ra« 
pacity, was dissipated in the most criminal grati- 
fications. He frequented the company of the 
meanest and most worthless of mankind. His 
companions were selected indifferently from Ma- 
cedonians and Greeks ; but the Thessalians, the 
most profligate people of the Grecian nation, were 
chiefly his fevourites* In short, every one who 
was a proficient in the most odious and detestable 
abominations that ever disgraced human nature^ 
was admitted to his familiarity and friendship. 
His propensity to low wit, obscenity, and drunk- 
enness, made him become the prey of parasites 
and flatterers. 

The inactivity of Philip deceived the Athe- 
nians, and they indulged themselves, without re- 
serve, in their favourite amusements. They as« 
sisted not the Phocians, and neglected the war 
with Philip, in which they might justly be consi- 
dered as principals. The eloquence of Demost- 
henes, had no effect, and was unable to resist the 
popular torrent. 

In the mean time, the Olynthians, whom the 
Macedonian monarch appeared to h^ve forgot, 
perceived that many of their citizens grew rich 
and gi^at, in a manner equally sudden and unac- 
countable. The unexpected invasion of their 
city by Philip, however, made known to therai 
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th6 cause of tins great influx of wealth* The in* 
flueiice of those who had become rich by betray* 
ing the secretS) exposing the weakness, and fos^ 
tering the unseasonable security of their country, 
recommended them to Philip, whose bribes tend- 
ed still more to increase that influence. In this 
emergency, the Olynthians immediately dispatch^ 
ed ambassadors to Athens ; fcft they were aware^ 
that to attempt, with ten thousand foot and onii 
thousand horse, to repel the ravagers from their 
territory, would be impossible. The deputies, 
when they arrived at Athens, inveighed against 
the perfidy of Philip, who had first sought their 
protection, then deceived, and now invaded and 
attacked them. They desired, therefore, by vir« 
tue of the alliance which subsisted between the 
two states, that the ^Athenians would assist them 
against a daring and treacherous tyrant* 

Demosthenes seconded their proposals with his 
usual eloquence ; but wa& exposed by Demade^ 
and other hirelings of Philip* The people of 
Athens, therefore, animated to their duty on the 
one hand by Detnosthenes, and seduced from 
their interest on the other by the corrupted ora- 
tors, steered a middle course, and sent Chares 
with a fleet aiid two thousand mercenaries, to the 
assistance of their allies. This commander, whom 
the people idolized, was the disgrace of his coun- 
try and of his profession. He showed no inclina- 
tion to protect the Olynthians from the attack of 
thie enemy ; and their dependent provinces, there- 
fore, soon fell into the hands of Philip. 

In the mean time, the Olynthians were shut 
up within their walls, and had lost several very 
considerable cities of strength, with some inferior 
towns, which had been ready to receive the 
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bribes of Philip, and to open their gates to th^ 
invader. The shameful venafity of those places 
which were well provided for defence, made the 
Macedonian monarch observe, that he would 
thenceforth consider no fortresses impregnable 
which could admit a mule laden with g«ld. In 
this emergency, the Ol3mthians resolved to at« 
tempt a negociation, undl they could send agaia 
to request the assistance of the Ath^iians. Philip 
penetrated their designs, and dexterously turned 
their arts against themselves : he affected to give 
attention to their proposals, until he had ap- 
proached within forty stadia of their walls ; and 
then he declared, that of two things, one was ex* 
tremely requisite ;*-4)amely, that either they must 
quit Olynthus, or he Macedon*. Philip was often 
used to flatter, but never to threaten, without 
folfiUing what he said. This explicit deciaraticny 
therefore, convinced the Olynthians that the sus- 
picions they Tiad long entertained were too justly 
founded, and that the utter destruction of their 
city and themselves vFas at hand* They made 
a vigorous sally, however, against the besiegers 
with their cavalry, but were repulsed with great 
loss. 

The Olynthian ambassadors having made 
known the object of their mission, the Athenians 
dispatched to their assistance a body of four 
thousand foreign in&ntry, with a hundred and 
fifty horse, under the command of Charidemus. 
These troops, however, did the Olynthians no 
manner of service : their cowardice made them 
contemptible, and their licentiousness dangerous* 
Under these circumstances they sent a third time 
to Athens, and requested that a body of Athe- 
nian citizens might be sent to their relief; but 
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bfefbre the aiixifiariies from Athens could arrive', 
Olyirthus was compelled to submit through the 
treachery of her own citizens. Philip en- 
tered triumphantly, plundered and de- ^^^ 
tnolished the whole city, and dragged the 
inhabitants into captivity. Lasthenes, Euthy-* 
crates, and their associates, who were the means 
of giving up the city to the enemy, shared the 
same or even a worse fate ; being abandoned to 
the rage of the soldiers, who slew them imme- 
diately. 

By the conquest of Olynthus, Philip became 
possessed of the whole region of Chalcis, and the 
northern coast of the -£gean sea. His dofhinions 
now were bounded on the north by the Thracian 
possessions of Kersobleptes, and on the south by 
the territory of Phocis, a province that actually 
comprehended the strsdts of Thermopylx. Be- 
sides the genetal motives of interest that induced 
Philip to extend his dominions, he saw the im- 
portance and advantage of possessing himself of 
Thermopyla and the Hellespont; the former 
was properly and emphatically styled the gates 
of Greece, and the latter was the means of com- 
munication between that country and the Euxinej 
from whose shores the inhabitants of the Greciari 
communities drew supplies of corn. He per- 
ceived, therefore, that it was his particular in- 
terest to engage as a principal in the Phocian 
war, which would naturally secure to him the 
possession of those two important places, without 
which it would be impossible to accomplish what 
had been the great and constant object of his 
reign. 

The Thebans finding themselves unable to 
terminate the war which they had so long car- 
2 A2 
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r'led on, sent a deputation to Phitip, to request 
that he would march an army against the sacri- 
legious Phocians, and reduce them to submis- 
sion ; whilst) on the other hand, the confederates 
in alliance with Phocis sought his friendship and 
protection. But though the Macedonian mo- 
narch was ready to favour the Thebans, whose 
interest in the present instance was inseparable 
from his own, he delayed to answer either for 
some time, but kept them both in dependence* 
He, however, treated the deputies of the three 
republicks, Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, with ap- 
parent frankness and cordiality, though their de- 
signs were so widely different* 

At length he ventured to assure the Theban 
ambassadors in private, that his arms should be 
employed in recovering for them the towns that 
had revolted from their capital, and which had 
during the invasion of B<£otia, readily submitted 
themselves to the Phocians* The inhabitants of 
Phocis, he said, had justly deserved the vengeance 
of heaven, and were objects of the divine displea- 
sure ; to punish them, therefore, would be as ho- 
nourable and meritorious an act, as it would be 
base and impious to protect them. In these de- 
clarations Philip was certainly sincere^ because the 
views of Thebes, in these particulars, were con- 
formable to his own. 

But there were other matters in which the in- 
terest of Macedon and Thebes was widely dif- 
ferent. To gain his purposes without offend^ 
ing his allies, was what Philip chiefly aimed at. 
He therefore caressed and flattered the ambas- 
sadors, but in vain. Money %vas offered them 
with a profuse liberality ; but even the address 
of the Macedonian king could not make thes^ 
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bribes acceptai^e. The Theban depudes refused 
with scorn the proffered wealUi, and maintained 
to the end of their nussion their integrity and 
firmness of conduct. Philon, in the name of his 
colleagues, told Philip that they were very well 
satisfied of his friendship for them^ independent 
of the presents which he offered them : that it 
would be most proper to reserve his generosity 
for their country ; since the favours conferred on 
Thebes would render that republick and its 
ministers gp*ateful and obedient. 

On the contrary, all the Athenian ambassadors, 
except Demosthenes, received the bribes of the 
Macedonian monarch, and were easily persuaded 
that Philip was prepossessed in favour of their 
republick, and that he sincerely pitied the unfor- 
tunate condition of the Phocians, that he detest- 
ed the insolence of the Thebans, and if he march- 
ed his army to the straits of Thermopyls, his 
expedition would be more dangerous to that state 
than to its enemies. At present, however, he 
observed, that certain reasons induced him to cul- 
tivate the friendship of a people who set no bounds 
to their ambition ; but that he was determined to 
defer no longer the ratification of a peace with 
Athens. He only wished that, in order to save 
appearances, the Phocians might not be mention- 
ed in the treaty. The Athenians thus brought 
this arduous work to a conclusion. ^ 

The ambassadors, upon their return home, in- \^ 

formed their fellow-citizens that Philip, hi a few 
days, would pass the straits of Thermopylae, not 
with an intent to punish the Phocians, but the 
Thebans, who had been the real authors of the 
war. Several advantages of the treaty were 
^numerated! and insisted on by Jlschines, who 
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had b6en one of the persons employed in pro- 
curing the peace* But Demosthenes declared 
that he was ignorant of those particulars which 
his colleague had mentioned, nor did he believe 
that any such existed. The 'Athenian people^, 
however, agreed to a motion, thanldng Philip for 
his equitable and friendly intentions, and for ra- 
tifying a treaty of peace between Macedon and 
Athens. 

In the mean time, the Phocians being led to 
consider the negociations of the Athenians with 
Philip, as productive of great advantage to them- 
selves, received the Macedonian monarch as theii^ 
deliverer. Philip had passed the straits of Ther- 
mopylae, and the Athenians expected that he 
would have turned his arms against Thebes. 
He soon, however, undeceived them, arid com- 
manded his troops to wear crowns of laurel, 
thereby declaring themselves engaged in the ser- 
vice of Apollo, and the avengers of the sacrile- 
gious violation of his temple. The Phocians, 
terrified at the appearance of the powerful army 
of Philip, dismissed all thoughts of defence, 
though Archidamus, the Spartan king, had 
marched some Lacedemonian troops to their 
assistance. They therefbi^ submitted themselves 
to his mercy, without any opposition. Phaleucus, 
who commanded eight thousand merce- 
^g * naries, was permitted to retire into Pelo- 
* ponnesus; and as the judgment to be 
passed upon the Phocians was a matter which 
concerned all Greece, it was referred to the Am- 
phictyonick council. By their decree the walls of 
three Phocian cities were demolished ; the people 
commanded to retain no fortified places, and t6 
inhabit the villages only; they were enjoined 
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the payment of a yearly tribute of sixty talents^ 
and to make use of neither horses nor arms, until 
they had repaid into the treasury at Delphos the 
money which they had sacrilegiously taken from- 
thence. They were also- rejected from being^ 
members of the Amphictyonick council, and the^ 
Macedonians elected in their room»^ 

PhUip proceeded to execute the decree of the 
Amphictyons^ with inflexible cruelty; and the 
silence with which all this was> done» seemed 
more dreadful than the tumultuary Tdvagea of 
the fiercest wai\ After their cities and houses 
were destroyed, the inhabitants were driven like 
herds of cattle to the settlements allotted them^ 
and compelled to cultivate the fields.for the bene- 
& of their stem and unrelenting mastera. At 
the distance of three years, Phocis presented a 
pkeous sight of unexampled devastation* The 
youth and men of age had perished in the war> 
or been dragged into captivity ; the once flourish-^ 
ing and populous cities were erased; and the 
villages were thinly inhabited by women, chil<- 
dren, and wretched old men, whose silent but 
emphatick sorrow exceeded aU complaints which 
they could have uttered, and fully bespoke th& 
inisery of their condition*. 
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jiff airs of Greece and Macedon^from the Cbnclttsion 
of the Phocian War to th» Death of Philip. 

THE Athenians were no sooner informed of 
these melancholy events, than a general 
consternation seized the people* Their deputies 
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bad not been summoned to the council, y^ich* 
decided the fate of Phocis* The people assem-* 
bled to examine the state of their harbours and 
shipping ; and immediately passed a decree, that 
the Athenians who generally resid^ in* the 
country^ should be summoned to the defence of 
the city ; that every one within the distance of 
twelve miles, should transport their persdtis and 
most valuable effects into Athens or Pirxus ; and 
tho^e whose situations were farther distant, 
should convey themselves and their propert}f 
into the nearest fortresses, and places of greatest 
sU^ength in the Attick territory. They seemed 
inclined to call in question the election of Philip 
into the council of the AmpMctyons, and every 
thing < indicated the appearance of approaching 
hostilities* 

Demosthene^V however, interposed and prevent- 
ed matters from c6Aling to an open rupture. He 
t<Jld them thai though he was not inclined to the 
paclfick iTieasui*es which had been concluded, he 
was nevertheless friendly to the observance of the 
treaty. That at present the contest would be 
very unequal ; for they would not only have to 
contend with the Macedonian monarch, but with' 
several states of Greece, who were now become 
confederates with him. These remonstrances 
had their proper effect, and they saw the impos* 
sibility of attempting what not long before Uiey 
might esusily have effected. 

In the mean time Philip, having thus ter- 
minated the sacred war in a manner so favour- 
able to his Wishes and ambition, had his statue 
erected in the temple of Delphos, and by a solemn 
decree of the Amphictyonick council, the king* 
dom of Macedon was appointed the princiiKd 
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jnember bf that body. Games and festivals were 
also performed, at \^hich Philip presided, but 
though most of tlie Grecian states sent their re* 
presentatives, the Athenians, indignant at the 
conduct of the Macedonian monarch, abstained 
irom the festival* 

By his intrigues Philip gained more advan- 
tages over his enemies than a long series of vic- 
tories could have procured him. The conquest 
of Greece was at present the object of his atten* 
tion, though he had long meditated the invasion 
of Asia. He was, however, unwilling to attempt 
new conquests, until he had completely estab- 
lished those he had already acquired. But in* 
stead of rousing the dangerous resentment of the 
Greciau nation, whom he was ambitious to 
subdue, he wholly disarmed the hostility of 
Greece, and threatened with the combined force 
of all the Grecian states the only republick that 
durst oppose his measures. He therefore con- 
sidered it as the most proper mode of conduct, 
to abstain from all farther hostilities at presenty 
to withdraw his army from the territories of 
Greece, and not to attempt effecting by a prema- 
ture force what a seasonable policy might safely 
accomplish. 

Philip marched his army into Illyria, the inha- 
bitants of which country had, during the opera^ 
tjons of Greece, harassed the frontiers of Mace- 
donia, and threatened a formidable invasion of 
that kingdom. During the absence of Philip in 
Illyria, Ochus, king of Persia, sent ambassadors 
into Macedonia, under the pretence of offering 
his friendship and alliance, but in ideality to ob- 
seiTe the strength and resources of a monarch 
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whom fame represented as truly fe>rmidable» 
Alexander received the Persian ministers^ whom 
he entertained ; and though he had not yet at* 
tained his twelfth year, he is said to have dis^ 
covered on that occasion such manly and pre* 
mature knowledge, as announced the dawn of a 
singular and magnanimous character. He put 
questions to the ambassadors which couid not 
have been expected from his age. The nature 
of the Persian government, and-the art of war; 
the genius and disposition of the reigning so* 
vereign ; with the distance of the capital from 
the coast, and the state of the intervening roads, 
formed the substance of the young prince's in- 
quiries. 

These questions prove thit the invasion and 
conquest of Persia had been frequently the sub* 
ject of conversation between Alexander and his 
instructors, and that ambition had already taken 
possession of his youthful mind. The ambas* 
sadors were astonished at what they heard, and 
exclaimed to each other, " Ours is a rich and 
powerful, but this will be a truly wise and great 
monarch." 

Philip no sooner returned fr6m Illyria, where 
he had been as usual victouous, and extended 
the boundaries of his kingdom in that part, than 
he made an incursion into Thessaly, and finally 
settled the affairs of that country. He took upon 
himself the whole management of the revenue, 
and divided the territory into four governments, 
that he might thereby weaken the force of op- 
position, and render the whole province com* 
pletely dependent on Macedon. Here it was 
tliat Philip performed an act of private justice, 



&>r.i»tiSdh' lire' was sotnethnes remarka^, arid 
that far outmreighed the celebrity ofaA his pubfick 
actions. 

• A Mdtiedonmii JBoldiei'/ on many ooc»sioasy 
s^naiized him«df in batde, by extraordinary 
acts of valour: this man Philip had therefore 
thmight proper tb^ distin^ish by his approba-i 
tion and marks' of favour* It happened that the 
st^diep, ihkvintg embai^ced on board a vessel that 
was wr^cke^ by a violent storm, was thrown 
upon the ^ore helpless and naked, and scarcely 
vnth the appearance of life. The owner of the 
estate, viMch bordered on the sea, foi^d the ship^ 
wrecked soldier, and with the greatest humanity 
and tenderness fiew to his relief. He carried 
him home,' laid him< in his bed, revived, che- 
rished, and comfcnned him* For^forty days'thd 
tender hqsli supplied' him with every necessary 
and convenience which hts languishing cbn^oii 
seamed to' require* The seedier having beieii 
thus rescued from death, was profuse of grate- 
ful «xpres^ns towards his bene&<?feor* He as-^ 
satfeiiiiis^ host that' he was in great favour witli^ 
Phil^)^ and^ tto^t he would use aU hfe endeavouraf 
£0 procu^iiim that return from the royal boun« 
ty, which so much khidness and- pity had justly, 
merited* Being by tMs titne^ completely reco^ 
vered, his host was unwilling tl^t he ^Uld 
depart, witliiout having first received a sum of 
mMey^ sufficient to defray the expenses of hi^ 
jooniey. 

• Sotne time after he took an opportunity to 
present himselT befo^ the king, and, relating 
the ipisfiabtunes^ he had undergone, magnified 
the services he .had rendered the Macedoniaiir 
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jnoiuvreh* The propertf of his benjeK^eot and 
^simerested host had raised ^axvym the breast 
of the ung:rateful soldier, and he coveted the pofr* 
^es^oo*:-^ the man ^ho had preaetved his life. 
He requested, therefore^ thatlhe.tdUg Woidd, Sft 
consideration of his meritorious services, liestow 
on him the house and lands . of the Macedonian^ 
wlv> had 'so- tenderly and hospitahty entertained 
hill). Philip, who did not onoei consider ,tte in-* 
ju9tif:e of. such a proceeding, pitec^itately and 
unhappily- granted :his infunous sequest. The 
scd^ij^ lequiied the benevcrfence of his host, by 
retumjng.asid driving his preserver frixm his g&^ 
tlemenf, ^dtakmg posaession of ihie fruits of his 
hopest iwicisti^* 

.'^ The poor .man, indignant at the. unparalleled 
ipgr^tit^e.afid insensibility of his guest, boldly 
dete|?9U])^d. Xitat to suffer tamely the injuties and 
fbdigntties offered to him, but to seek redress by 
fpm^ mtil^m. or other. . Having therefove written 
a jettef, exposing in the, most indignant termsrtfais 
cc^di^t of the.dQldier, he sent it to the Maoedo^ 
mmk monai^h* Philip having re^d the acooutit of 
the soldier> ingratitude andvperfidyi waa instazlt<> 
ly fired with resentment. He gwe orders that 
justice sliould be. immedii^lytiQiie.. The man 
was accordingly restored to hia posiKs^ions ; and 
|he soldier, who had thua horribly repaid the cha* 
ritat^ offices of his betle&ctory' was branded on 
the fofehe^ wi^ these words, ^^ The ungrateful 
guest." This was a character in&mous in every 
^e and in every nation ; but Which ii^as treckon- 
cd particularly so ainong the Greeks, Who, from 
the most early periods, were scrupulolisly ob- 
servant of the laws of hospitality. 
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' The &me of Philip's dehie^ements diapoted 
Ms subjects to hope «veiy thing lr(»n his c6n* 
duct; and alt the nelghbduring stated to solicic 
hts friefidship. The prudent monatx^h therefore, 
ahmjrs ificeiit upon extending and establishing his 
conquests, marched an armjr into Thrace. By 
hk& victories iti those parts; he gfei^lf incommode 
ed the Athenians*' Diopithes, who had the gov- 
ernment of the Athtfnian d(»loTHed in Thrace, per- 
ceiving thedeugns of PhiKp, did not vait for ki- 
structions from his country b^bre he resolved to 
oppose them. Having, therefore, raised a sufiR- 
dent body of troops^ he took advantage of th^ 
l^g's absence, fnvisided'the adjacent territories of 
the Macedonian mohang^^ and wasted them witii 
fire and 'Sword. 

oi Bhilip, wkom^the^<^>erttdGns4n the Chersonese 
•detail^; touki 'Hot 'ttepel Dit^ithes by force : he 
<lic»0e^[n« wtbt« Wtibe- At^emi^ts^ andcoibplained 
of the conduct of their officer, who, in a time of 
peaoe,^ had^ entered ^n territoHes,. ravaged the 
-ctnmtPfi a9deottHin^ed««ieh'd^redatk>liS a^eouM 
edftfcely hai^ been justified tuf ttiutuad hostllitiesiL 
^becfealures^ PhU^^ Athens diipporCed^ witA 
all their eloqii€<iice,^the charged tirgc^ against Di<- 
^ii4ies« They insisted tiiaty unless they i^alled 
1^ from h)tt:ge^eki»^nt,ferbislAfHngementof 
•die peace, the Athenians cotkld n^t hope to pre- 
seWe the firiendshtp^of F^lip, or of thiit of any 
other state. ^opiUies was also impeached of 
extortion and pimcy, and of levying c<»itrfbutipns 
upon the friends and ttllies c^ Athens. 

But whatetter might be the misconduct of Dio^ 
pithes in the'pvesent instance, which occasioned 
th» latter pa^ of the accusation, certain it iS| 
that the l^me principally attached to the Athe- 
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miui g<tvemBi»t« Tkefe witt Ho pvUSdk fimd 
for c^rrymg on m^rsf aad their ^aerate w«re 
sent without money aod pn»Ti8i«Di»^ md wefb 
therefore o^ged to supply themseke* te^ithe. i)cst 
manner ttey could* Deiao^thenes mdertoc^ 
the defence of the accused, general^ whose con* 
duct and measures he wamdy approved. Th6 
impeachment of Diopithes be imputed to the ma» 
lice and perBdy of his -enemiea* it hadtbeent 
he said) th^ main object of their QMicem» to'^th- 
draw the attention of the Athenians from the 
continue eneroachmenls of Philip^ hy vainng 
imjuat complamts and calmnnies 'againat their 
feUow-citizens* The coatribudons le^ed by 
Pippithes. upon the Asiatid^ Qrc^ks was not a 
matter unprecedented^ but had the u^aiiaJble 
j^Kaiii{depf Us iiredec4MfMS^i«l«»|.>aGCQfdiag to 
li^ 4traigiyi of their annf^Qtent^b toud Mwagrft. jbiO 
acted.aprbpmtional demsand/romttfieriyeifiQotivc 
Tolonies. ^. : • : . . • ^ . ; i 

: ;rhe money th^ was^thjgti nmAivm'^ym^ 
ftimidhing conveys to. pvoteftt .^h^jMtips ^ wmmt^ 
^lemeJ&QilimpineTandpirapir^ tf {l^if^iili^^d 
not levy those oontriNi^eii^ h«ar^^nis,il».4».ilie 
supposed tJiat he> mkf^ fecoived nalhiiig lipam.the 
Athenians, and :h^ Bf^tbi^g i»C bia Qwn> w^m to 
*jpaaii>(^.the tKM>p8.?. Who (fa^ amid this 9$^- 
lended conceiii fer-the cefoiMsts, perceived no% 
that the irtifice is intfiad^ -to fix you in tfce citgRy 
whale the enemy k^eeps the MAi and manages 
ithe war acconiiog t9 hia pl^apupe I 

The argupoQuts %iid cemonatrances of Demosr 
jOienes weipe;at^fi4ed ^iOi anoe^sai ftr not laily 
fwias Djppit^ pr06«^ed by the. poir^iil tto- 
,quencp of the ^rator^ ^jut the, Atktmm.ym^ 
jaminated wi^h a degree pf rigoui: wbkiL *cy 



had been loa^ utiaidcwtomed- to. exert.' Thef 
equipped a fleet under the cemmond of Calliasy 
who seiaed ell Maeedoniali shifMi as lawful prizes, 
and, maJkii^ a descent on ^ TheMa&n (x>est> 
plundered the harixmrs in tiiePekusgick golf : but 
Philip, whose designs i^ainst several cities in the 
Propontis and Euxine were now ripe for execu- 
'ti<m, would not bediverted from lii» pmpose by 
;any secondary cofi^ideMkkis.' :. i 

In the mean UsUve, Uie divibieos which existed 
among the inferior and fitos«>power{ul states of 
Pek^[)onnesus ga?e Fhitijp a-pretdxtlbr intermed- 
dling in the al^rs of those commnnities^ These 
divisions were occasioned by the Spartansy who 
•had laboured for some time with great attention, 
*lo extend their pisetensiofw md power over the 
temtoriea of Messentar Atigcis, and Arcactia. 
The complamts of tiM»e stateswere inflamed 
.into hostilities by the Tb^^btofiSj who* were the 
natural enemies ofSpavta, and clpsdy. allied 
with Maeedoma; The Tbebons^ applied U> Pht- 
Sp, and requested that he wiHild not suffer their 
ODnledenite» in Beloponnesos.to be'Op|iressed by 
the Spartans. - The Amphiciyoniok eduscil, by a 
•4eei«^9 abet£ed the- proeeedinga/of «be 'Macedo- 
nian monarch, and required him to ebepk the 
rins^enoe of tl^pait% am^ to pvotect thbse /defence* 
-iKsso^mimiiiibs. - ' ^ 

. - Tlmsfeti^isoiiraged by the resolution of the An^ 
phictyons,^ but mcM<e impelled^ by his ambitious 
viteivrs, Philip- marched an anny tso^ani^ Peto- 
^polMesu^ ^ In<\hi4 iouirf>ey.thtx)iigh the t^ritory 
of^GoiAiiih, tlie4idtaJ[Htants of that state, who had 
'SottntMl'codisiderably' by* hia-in^igUeaand ambi- 
•i^,. p^tmiied tb resist Inm^ . Every: thing an- 
^aodneed theb pesiriatiob : weapc^is and dt^fi^ii^ive 
2B 2 
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,were fie^n^t..fwd th4 whc^ecitfr. glowed wUh 
jihe aitioiw Of n^Utfuy p«^i^isR>tk)(i% Diogenes 
Ac cyirucki vAm tmfDasA no )9ppoctu»it¥ /itf dw^ng 
th6 folUefi Df mmikiod^ R|iW:.^ wok tiiisae.(tf ti^ 
effemmate CortQtUiia)ft» • li« ix>»&id«ied «^ this 
Ikuny as ill c^kuiated ta coateiid'iiritli tki^ actios 
yigour of PbiltP) and Iberefone, test he should 
seem to be the ovify pec^on imesnpk^ed in the 
ksil^i.be|;aht& roll clbottt.his. tub* . 
;. fo the mean .tiiit«^ jth4 .Laqed^moiyoiis x«&a^ 
rented to tbie. Athenians; the dsegerm^ t^idoac^ 
iif th^ leag«^Jthat was thus hrmsA, and asserted 
iJiat it would be equsllj hwrtful to Athens aad ta 
,Sparta. Philipf 6wy said, would not be satisfied 
"With a partial conqvest ; his asibailioas iinafg^iaft- 
Jdon had abieady gni^dlbe dQBunipii of Gf»Bace^ ; 
.and Aow WAS the Ume fer the two teadiog repub- 
Mcks» who. had ip«ital^;a$s^ed eajcbothesdiuiiig 
.seasons of publids csimnity^ to <^[)os^.ihe;jeiiosn|r 
-withvigoup, and to defend the cfl^ciQKHiiwfe^ i^ 
Gjreece. In42oi|aeqiienoe of these r^treQeatadoiiSy 
togeth^ with the^jaiguDMBtswhidh Xhmmtkiim^ 
jurged in &vqup of a unign between thettwi^:^itate% 
•4k conSedenicy was ieatoed into hi@tiire.eii..^tfaj^ui 
jkndSparta« . v . 

' But^.while the^ wtm eoiploffid in :delibei«tiiig 
upon these measures, Philip, unob«08m4aad.t«i- 
jQgpom^^ lajided'with^jfleetin l4aG<»iia9.aQd ra- 
jjraged the. most, valuable part of the. Lac$d»iiio- 
4ilan territories* The consteGaation M %niita 
waa so generaJ, that the sayb^ <of s^. Spsflan 
ijMHith, who.bet]»yed no synipiQOSSbof alaWb hm 
4)een tfaoui^t wfH^y of rewf^ S^eki^ asked 
whether he was not afraid if£ JPhili{i» the; yfmih 
4«pUed» ^ Why. fhotildil jGmut hioal heL^anoat 



ihinder n». to (tte % %fmr, count?^/' . Tim maxHf 
resoli^tion,hqwj^v^, ao longer animated the bulk 
of the Spamn jne^i^e* i^s^ the son of king 
Archidamus, was sent to treat with the invader* 
The yoMiig prince Aoming.alone and unattenledy 
the; Macedpnian monarch expressed hh surpriM, 
,aod ,9^dy ^ Wha^ liave. the Spntai^ sent hut 
one{" Agisjpeptiedy ^ Am I opt sent to one V 
«7bis was the e^cpinng mce of Spartan pride ; 
but Philip) .pQwil^iBg to dave to despair the dis- 
.ciples of Lyc¥rrgu» and desoendants of Leonidaa, 
having fre^ the oShev states from the Spartan 
yoke} retumed towards Maeedonia* 

At Corinth, hie i^oeived ft^tja. the inhabitai^ts 
jq|. that state the grossest insuHsr which lie iiore 
!With great iaoderati<») i for it has been observed^ 
that, he knew how >to cUgest 901 a£rrciat* When 
<iuqged by his. courtiers to punish their ingrati- 
•tude^ h^ rq^^edj ^^ Were I tomctwith.seyenty) 
vhat miMt' I expect &oav men who c^ay even 
Jbcindn^s wit^i iosidl V* . 

Philipr whose restless and uagwemible dift- 
'POWtioi^. DQver s\iff»r«d him' to takoiuiy reposoiy 
now tpmed his thoughts- tp the ^^Abjection of 
.Ei^b^a. . Th^s. h\BiXjA' he^lyad k>Bg coasviered} 
.fr^m. its sitiiatio9 and contiguity to . the Aui^k 
tpi^^wyy. as .oKlve^iely &vouinUe ta the dpsigns 
JuR n|^^U^te4^«|iiu»t Crse^ce*. ]^ thfe beguudng 
.of his j«ign he had end^voured to possess him^ 
iie)f of its every ^ginr was -set to wpck in order 
•to seize upi^ thatiji^r which, he A^sed to,.cai| 
^the syhfu^ldes of Greece His intrigues^, and th^ 
.dilatoxy conduct of ^^ Athenians^ effected his 
j;Miipqie« . Vnder pretenc^. of sending thither 
isome tipopsy who might deliver Eubcia frpm the 
tyranny and extortions of MokHMUS^^ the^ Atho* 
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tiian commander^ he landed such a body' of 
'forces as proved sufficient, with the assistance 
of his lulherents in the iidand, to expel the Athe- 
Dians. ' 

The recetit pretatence of A6 Macedoniana had 

been marked with numerous atts of violence and 

oppression. Many of the cities prepa^red to t«bel, 

and for that purpose' dispatched emissGoies to-the 

several communities of Greece, and sdKcited as- 

isistance from those states Which they had reason to 

•de^m fevourable to their views. The Adieiuansi, 

tshiefly by the infliiente of Demosthenes, sent a 

considerable body of troops under the commiuid 

of the brave and virtuous PhOcton. • 

' This man had already acquired gireat reputa* 

tion as u general,-aftd his eloquence h^ still 

more established his fame as an orator* 'He had 

"Studied In the academy under »Pfato, and his 

manners were fortned upon the imxlelsof the 

ftiost exact and rigid virtue. W^ are told, that 

no Athenian ever saw him laugh or wsecp, or ia 

the least deviate from the most setded gravity 

«nd composure. Chabrias was the Gommander 

uhder whoni he learned the art of war; but-the 

errors and excess<fcs- to which that generoi was 

subject, he'frequ^ntfy corrected and' fiididiei^ted. 

Thfe humanity of Ghabrfas he wasofben hettrd to 

€6mmend,and which he always imitated; -but he 

Instructed that com'mander to *e*eit it* more ex^ 

tensively-arid liberally. When Phocioh^ received 

iiireetlons to sail- with twenty "ships, to cbUeot^the 

contHbutions of the allies and dej^^ndcM titles, 

** Why,^ rfaid he, «'am I^ h&ve thatfotfed?'' If 

T am to meet thetrf a?t ehetAfesV It Is^instfflfkABRti 

and if as friends and allies, 'feisifigli5'v^?S6el'*wilI 

iberve the'purpose.*' • '• -** - . -^ > . .^ 



Wfaeiieftr he ment into die Gountiy or the ar* 
tOL% fae bore the severides of the season with so 
much ease, dmttf hea|>peaved vannly clothed) 
the ixAliers pronounced it dte'sign of a reinaik- 
abf)r^ccM winter. " The outiratd appearaoce of 
Phc^non was ferbidding, but his conversatkm 
agmeahieand enteitainifig'* Eveiy wond and 
action expressed the utmost affection and bene^ 
judente. He kp^^ied hoiiseif to the stuffy of 
eloquence^ and was, veryi sneoesi&iU A concise 
mode of speainng, eqiudlf ^tant &om vetbo^- 
uty and too mikih breri^ itoas .what he ge- 
aemlly airaed at ; . his : kyle fthemfaT: becanie 
ly^y nad ckme^. and .k:i^ii«s8alinahy^ ideas Ih 
fe^'tHDrds*. His rcmxiifa^ waa^iofpoweefiil^ltot 
^eren.the 'efiei%yr«id..di^ity^ of .Deniosthdnes 
^ve )obliged'itoifyield .i& ft. i This* lazier oriltor 
-liftuidly cfliled;.bim ^tto loc.^hUh-xiit fofft^c'^ 
Sacto fdf yaeiroiSdsi . .iSood; sehoe ^M i^inorte^ 
4Riimignir^rer all.thatbe stodsecVand ovei^fad«e» 
iHtous omeaniat -was id|eQ>ised^ IKpptmmff^ai^ 
4i«9rAwxa|>pedsip;iafthoii9fat'wfa<nihei^ tcrikto 
atddKe^sed 7tii ^ssehibi^i a^'fribndwked hi^«Ui 
fteacn. c^tl ast censideiin^" viyltey:^ wtnthcr 
kt is isotrpomilte ito rabthdh wotn^ fait 6f mf ay- 
tended discouetfe^f'- . -' V 1..' -<^.*rii ' 1 •ci-i.-'j/ 
t'i He^im wefi afware of the Jcom^dn' of tndv 
ealfi that existed in Atiiensi' and always tceatefl 
ite lidentioasness and tii oondobt of hk couMr]^ 
men .inth tbeiridf tpoirited severitf « Tfaeh'Ceiv- 
laries or theiti; iipplatise 4ie ever dismgarded; 
4rhen .he had once bc^n iadditssing the fieopk^ 
find they apfwared ta approve very muek-sef 
wtafe ht had spdtov he tsliHied about and susked 
« friend wlvetjier ihe ha4 said ^y thing im{mf- 
deat or impeitiaentf . He|>e»6eiTed that the iiu 
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endeavours, the itihaUtants bf BjrzaBtium con* 
tnvtd means to throw succours hito the city^ 
Philip, therefore, formed the resohifion a^ be« 
aeging that ctty cJto ^ and his persereranee 
would probably have surmounted every obsta- 
cle, had not Phocion aprived to^heir assistanee. 

Philip had «ent a conctliatirig, but deceit^ 
letter to Athensj intimating that he wished for 
nothing more thah to maintain peace and fiiend-' 
ship with that repobliGk ; and that on his part he 
would endeavour to preserve inviolate the treaty 
by which they stood- m'utually engaged : but De* 
mosthcnes folly conduced the people of the ar- 
tifices and duplicity of Phtup ; and principaliy 
by his eloquence it was, that the publick councils 
were animated with a degree of energy and en- 
thusiasm which had not appeared in them dur- 
ing many years. These vigorows exerd<Mis pro- 
duced the last transitbry glimpse of success and 
splendour) before the gldry of -Athens was extin^ 
guished for ever. » ' 

' Phociow'was received hjr the ftyeantities. with 
open arms. They expected. tha( utider feuch a 
commander, their auxiliaries would t« equally 
modest and inoffensive m theit* quarlerd,^ as they 
would be active and- irif^epi(l in the field* Nor 
were they disappointed in their expeittatioQ. The 
anus of Philip were foiiedin every rencounter ; 
his krtifices w;er<<^ m^ aa^d eluded by sim9ar ad- 
dress ; nor could he expect to c4)tain any advtuw 
tkge over /an opponent b#av« a«d pnjdeitt.' The-' 
Madedonian monarch, theifeforc, whose fiexibilit^r 
16 varying his measures was equal to liis firm- 
ness in -adhering to his purpo^s, raised the siege 
of Byzantium, and evacuated the'hortherit shore 
of the- Enspdatis*^ Phocion \ret9€k suth places) 



as were garrisoned by the Macedonians, 
captured many ships, and ravaged with ^S' 
fire and sword the hereditary dominions ^ ' 
of Philip. Great and solemn honours were de* 
creed to Athens on account of these meritorious 
services; and Phocion who executed, and De- 
mosthenes who advised the measure, in conse- 
quence of which so much glory was acquired^ 
received the grateful applause of their country. 
Many years after this, the orator boasted, that 
the Athenians., could not name any other coun- 
sellor, any other statesman, by whose means the 
repubiick had been so much honoured. 

Phijip, after having been obliged to raise the 
siege of Byzantium, marched his army against 
Atheas, a Scythian prince, from whom he had 
received some personal cause of discontent. He 
totally defeated the Scythians in a general en- 
gagement, and obtained from them much booty* 
This however, did not consist in gold or silver* 
the use and value of which that people were not 
as yet so unhappy as to know : but Philip reaped 
such fruits from his expedition as might be ex- 
pected by a victory over a people who had no 
king but their general, no god but their sword, 
and no cities but the ground on which they oc- 
casionally encamped, with their herds and fami- 
lies. The spoil consisted of arms, chariots^ 
twenty thousand captives, and ^ greater num- 
ber of mares, intended to replenish the studs of 
Pella. 

Whilst Philip marched southward at the head 
of an army encumbered with baggage and spoil, 
a very unexpected event happened, which had 
nearly blasted all his laurels, and teiminated af 
once his glory and his life. The Triballi, al- 
VoL. IV. 2 C 
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lured by the hope of sharing the plunder of tb« 
Scythians, beset by ambush and idgorously as* 
saulted jthe Macedonians, entangled as they were 
amidst the intricate windings of the mountains 
of Masia. The king of Macedon, though fond 
of employing stratagem, assumed the hero when 
necessity required, and endeavoured ^ to eke oat 
^he fox's with the lion's skin." He encouraged 
i>y his voice and example the astonished and dia^ 
heartened Macedonians, and fought with un- 
exampled bravery, until a weapon pierced his 
horse, and laid Philip senseless on the ground. 
Alexander who fought near him, saved the life 
of his &tlier by covering him with his shield, 
and defended him by his sword ; and the Tri- 
balli were finally put to the rout. 

After this unforseen delay, Philip marched 
in haste through Thrace, and, as he had reason 
to expect, was met by deputies from the Ampic* 
tyonick council, by whom he was appointed ge- 
neral of their forces, and requested to proceed 
towards Greece with ail convenient speed. The 
secret practices and intrigues, which bad been 
ripening during the Scythian expedition, pro- 
duced this extraordinary message, which, as 
they formed the knot of a tragedy that involved 
the fate of Greece, deserve to be distinctly un* 
ravelled. . 

Philip, who was accurately informed that the 
Athenians were making great preparations for 
carrying on a vigorous war with him, became 
greatly alarmed : but though he was highly pro- 
voked at the conduct of the Athenians, who were 
the continual opposers of his greatness, he knew 
not how to retaliate their injuries. If he march- 
ed to attack Attica, through the Theban and 
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Thessallan territories, tlie inhabitants of those 
states, who were ever selfish and capricious, 
would be ready to join his enemies, should he 
not always prevail ; and his late unfortunate ex- 
pedition against .the cities of the Propontis, i-en- 
dered such an attempt extremely unfavourable : 
and as the Athenian far exceeded the Macedo- 
nian fleet, there was no prospect of attacking; 
successfully the enemy by sea* 

In this emergency, he was applied to by an 
exile named Antiphon, who, having surrepti- 
tiously usurped the rights and honours of the city 
of Athens, was driven from thence with igno-' 
miny. Stung with disappointment and rage, he 
offered to execute any enterprise, however bloody 
or desperate. It was therefore agreed, that An- 
tiphon should return in disguise to Athens, insi- 
nuate himself into the Piraeus, and lie there con- 
cealed, until he found means to set fire to the 
Athenian docks, and thus destroy at once the 
chief hope of the republick. Whilst, therefore, 
the artfol Philip eluded the power of his ene- 
mies by traversing tiie wilds of Scythia, the in- 
-sidious Antiphon lodged himself without suspi- 
cion in the harbour of Hirsus. The place glow- 
ed with the ardour of preparation, and new 
fnasses of tar, timber, and other materials, pro- 
per for the fleet and for the purpose of the trai- 
tor, were daily accumulated. The vigilance, 
however, of Demosthenes discovered the despe- 
rate design, and Antiphon was dragged from 
his concealment, and a reluctant confession of 
his intentions extorted from him by torture. 

His other scheme unhappily succeeded, and 
in its consequences destroyed the liberties of 
Greece. Philip procured Jlschines, one of his 
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creatures, to be sent as deputy from Athens 
to the Amphictyonick council. By the time that 
he had taken his seat in this assembly, a questioa 
arose whether the Locrians of Amphissa had 
not been guilty of sacrilege and impiety, in plow- 
ing, the fields of Cirrha, situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of the temple at Delphos. The senti- 
ments of the deputies difTering on this subject, 
^schines, in the ardour of patriotick indignation, 
which he knew how to assume, harangued the 
council in a speech as energetick as Demosthenes 
himself ever uttered* He read to the assembly 
the decree of Apollo, which condemned the har- 
bour and lands of Cirrha to perpetual desola- 
tion* 

The warmth of ^schines occasioned a tumult 
in the council ; at length, however, it was re- 
«olved, that the houses and plantations on the 
Cirrhean plain should be destroyed. The per- 
sons appointed by the Amphictyons to perform 
this pious devastation, met with no opposition ; 
but, cm their return towards the temple, were 
overtaK^ and attacked by a numerous party of 
Amphieseans, who took many prisoners, and pur- 
sued the rest to Delphos. The signal of war 
was now raised ; and -^Eschines, that he might 
finish what he had so well begun, procured the 
council of the Amphictyons, to nominate th^ 
Macedonian monarch general of the army, that 
i^hould be employed against the impious and de- 
testable Amphisseans. 

Though the Macedonians alone seemed far 
more numerous, than ^\^as necessary to reduce 
the Amphisseans, Philip dispatched circular let- 
ters throughout most parts of Greece, and re- 
(^uired the assistance of their combined arms to 
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revenge the insults of the Amphictyons and of 
Apollo. The Thebans, more intimidated by a 
powerful army in their neighboui'hood, than in* 
dined to the Macedonians, sent a small body of 
forces to join the troops of Philip. But the La* 
cedaBmonians, who had long beheld the measures 
of Greece with disgust, and envying the power 
of Macedonia which they were unable to oppose^ 
determined to adhere to a strict and sullen neu« 
traltty. The Athenians awakened by the power- 
ful eloquence of Demosthenes to a just sense pf 
their danger, opposed Philip with ten thousand 
mercenaries, and despised the threats of the ora- 
cle, against those who took part with the impious 
A9iphis8eans. Demosthenes asserted that, on 
this occasion, the Pythian priestess and her mi- 
nisters were bribed to Philippise, or to prophesy 
as best suited the interests of Philip ; while, on 
the other hand, ^schines accused his adversary 
of receiving sums of money, and an annual pen- 
sion, to abet the impiety of Amphissa. The 
Macedonian monarch waited for no other rein- 
forcements than that which he had received 
from Thebes, but immediately besieged, took, 
and garrisoned that unfortunate city. He also 
attacked the .Athenian mercenaries, put them 
to flight, and spread the terror of his arms over 
all the neighbouring country. 

When these events were known at Athens, it 
occasioned great consternation. The citizens 
who could not tear themselves from their plea^ 
sares, that they might defend Amphissa, now 
considered the moment as apixiaching, in which 
it would be necessary to defend their own walls 
against die victorious invader. An eii^bassy 
was almost immediately sent to Philip, craving 
3C 2 
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a suspension of hostilities ; at the same time alsq^ 
their ablest orators were dispatched to rouse the 
animation of the Greeks, and to unite them 
against a barbarian, who, under the pretence of 
avenging the injuries of Apdlo, and of the Gre- 
cian states^ meditated nothing less than the com- 
plete subjugatioh of their commcm country* 
Many of the communities of Greece favourably 
received the ambassadors ; but Thebes fluctuated 
between uncertain councils, and equally hated 
the rivalship of Athens, and the tyranny of 
Philip. It was necessary, that the Macedonian 
monarch should march tlirough the Theban 
territory, before he could invade Attica. The 
decision, therefore, of that people, was, at tjie 
present moment, of peculiar importance* 

That he might fix their wavering irresolution, 
and awaken dieir sensibility, Philip seized upon 
Eiatsa, a city in the Theban territory of consi- 
derable importance* It was late in the evening, 
when the Athenians were made acqusunted with 
this action of the Macedonian mcxiarch ; and the 
tumult, which the news of the event occasioned 
in the city, may be more easily conceived than 
described* Before dawn, however, the confu- 
sion ceased; the citizens assembled; the sena- 
tors took their places ; and the president report- 
ed the alarming intelligence, that Philip had 
seized upon the city of Elatsa, distant only two 
days march from Attica ; a herald then, accord- 
ing to custom, proclaimed, " That whoever had 
any thing to offer on the present emergency, 
should ascend the rostrum, and propose his ad- 
vice." The invitation though frequently re- 
peated, was received with silence and dismay* 
The magistrates, the generals, and the orators, 
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were all present, but none obeyed the sumnions, 
which Demosthenes calls the voice of their coun- 
try imploring their assistance. 

At length, however, that accomplished orator 
arose, undaunted and unmoved amid this scene 
of horror. By the speech he made, he obtained 
the noblest triumph of patriotism, and proposed 
advice equally prudent, generous, and successful* 
He told the Athenians, that had not the Thebans 
been hostile to the designs of Philip, he would 
have seized some city, not on tlie Theban, but 
the Athenian territory. He exhorted them to 
shake oH* that uhmanly terror which had sur- 
prised them, and to fear rather for their neigh- 
bours, whose territories were more immediately 
threatened ; and then continued, " Let your 
forces march without delay to Eleusis, and 
prove to the Thebans and to all Greece, that as 
those who have betrayed their country are sup- 
ported by the Macedonian monarch, so you are 
ready to protect, with your hereditary courage 
and fortune, all that will fight for the liberty of 
Greece. Let an embassy at the same time be 
sent to Thebes, to remind the citizens of that 
state of the many favours conferred by your an- 
cestors ; assure them that yoU consider them as 
friends ; and inform them that the Athenians 
have foi'got all recent hostilities with Greece; 
and will never forsake the cause of theircommon 
country, which is actually, in a peculiar manner, 
the cause of Thebes. OfFer, therefore, your ser- 
vices to that community at the present juncture: 
and require nothing for whatever you can now 
render them ; assure them, that you are sensible of 
the dangers to which they are exposed, and ready 
to defend them to the utmost of your power." 
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These proposals of Demosthenes were receiv- 
ed with universal applause, and the orator drew 
up a formal decree for carrying them into eicecu« 
tion, which may be considered as the expiring 
voice of a people, who had once determined, 
that when every thing mortal perished, the feme 
of Athens should still survive. Demosthenes 
was instantly chosen to head the embassy, which 
he had so strongly recommended* The same 
undaunted spirit that dictated the decree, accom- 
panied the Atbenian orator to Thebes, and he 
triumphed over the intrigues of Amyntas and 
Clearchus, and over the eloquence of Python, 
who were the emissaries and> creatures of Philip. 
The citizens of Thebes passed a decree, that the 
proffered assistance of Athens should be received 
with gratitude ; and the Athenian army having 
soon after taken the field, was admitted within 
the Theban walls, and treated with the greatest 
kindness. 

In the mean time, Philip having advanced to- 
wards the Boeotian frontier, the confederates at-> 
tacked his advanced parties and routed them in 
two rencounters. Regardless of these losses, he 
marched his army, consisting of thirty <two thou- 
sand men, to the plain of Cheronsa. This plain 
was considered by Philip as admirably suited to 
the operations of the Macedonian phalanx. The 
ground for his encampment, and afterward the 
field of battle, were chosen with equal skill. 
Near the place, and within view, was a statue of 
Hercules, who was the founder of his race ; 
some oracles had also announced, that this should 
be the scene of desolation and wo to Greece. 

. On the other hand, the Athenians had left 
their dty, inattentive to any other om«i, but the 
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cause of their country. The combined army 
amounted to thirty-thousand men, animated by 
the noblest design, the emancipation of their 
country from the yoke of tyranny. Their gene- 
rals, whose names were Chains, Lysicles, and 
Theagenes, were men very unfit for their sta- 
tion, all creatures of cabal, tools of faction, and 
slaves of interest or voluptuousness. As they 
were appointed to command the only states^ 
whose shame, rather than virtue, opposed the 
publick enemy, it is sufficiently evident, that 
Greece was ripe for destruction. 

On the eve of that day, which was to decide 
the fate of Greece, Diogenes, the cynick, who had 
long beheld both parties with contempt, was in- 
duced by curiosity to visit the camp, as an un- 
concerned spectator. The Macedonians being 
ignorant of his person and character, carried him 
to the king. Philip expressed surprise, that a 
stranger should presume to visit his camp) Sad 
asked him, with severity, whether he came as a 
spy ? " Yes," said Diogenes, " to spy out your 
vanity and ambition, who thus wantonly set your 
life and kingdom to the hazard of an hour." 

The day now approached for abolishing the tot- 
tering independence of those republicks, whose in- 
ternal vices, and the aims and intrigues of Philip 
for twenty-two years had been gradually under- 
mining. Before the sun was risen, both armies 
were in battle array : Philip headed the right wing 
of the army, which was opposed to the fury of the 
Athenians; and his son Alexander, then only 
nineteen years of age, surrounded by experienced 
officers, commanded the left wing which faced 
the Sacred Band of the Thebans. The auxiliaries 
of both armies were placed in tlie centre* Tho 
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Athenians at the beginning of the action, charg- 
ed the enemy with great impetuosity, and repel- 
led the opposing divisions ; but the youthful ar- 
dour of Alexander bore down all before him, 
and compelled the Thebans to retire, after the 
Sacred Band had been cut off to a man. The 
activity of the young prince soon put the enemy 
to the rout, and pursued the scattered multitude 
with his ThessaTian cavalry. 

In the mean time, the Athenian generals, too 
much elated by their success, neglected to im- 
prose it. They had repelled the centre and left 
wing of the Macedonians, and nothing how re- 
mained but the phalanx, commanded by Thilip 
in person. Instead, however, of attempting to 
break this formidable body, the insolent and in-^ 
experienced Lysicles cried out, "Pursue my 
brave countrymen ! let us drive the cowards to 
Macedon." Philip perceived their error, and 
said, ^^ The enemy know tiot how to conquer." 
The phalanx then attacked the Athenian troops, 
whose confidence of success had rendered them 
insensible of danger. The irresistible shock of 
the Macedonian spear converted their fury into 
despair. More than a thousand fell ; two thou- 
sand were taken prisoners ; and the rest escaped 
by a precipitate and shameful flight. Here it 
was, that the great orator and statesman, whose 
eloquence and patriotism h^d roused the courage 
of his countrymen, betrayed that weakness which 
tarnished the glory of his character. Of all the 
Athentand, he alone advanced to the charge cold 
and' dismayed 5 but as soon as the Macedonians 
repelled their adversaries, in an agony of grief 
and despair, he turned his back, cast away his 
shield, on wUch was iijfcribed in golden charac- 
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tcrs, ^' To Good Fortune," and fled with the 
foremost. Few of the confederates perished; 
but more of the Thebans were killed than taken 
prisoners* Philip perceiving his victory com- 
plete, commanded with a clemency unusual in 
that age, that the vanquished should be spared. 
This was an action not less honourable to his 
head, than his heart ; and his humanity subdued 
the minds, and gained the affections of his con^ 
quered enemies, whose glory was sunk, to rise 
no more. 

After the battle, according to the Gre- 3 q 
cian custom, an entertainment succeeded. 333.* 
Philip with his usual intemperance, pro- 
• tracted the treat until morning, when he issued 
forth with his licentious companions to visit the 
'field of battle. The thoughts of the victory he 

tad obtained, transported him beyond measure : 
e abandoned himself to all the levity and little* 
ness of the most petulant joy ; and with an sdr of 
burlesque and merriment, sung the beginning of 
the decree, which Demosthenes had drawn up 
as a declaration of war against him. It was on 
this occasion, that Demades, the Athenian orator, 
who was one of the prisoners, at once rebuked 
the folly, and flattered the ambition of Philip, by 
asking him, why he assumed the character of 
Thersites, when nature had given him that of 
Agamemnon. 

Whatever might be the effect of this sharp re- 
proof, it is certain, that the Macedonian monarch 
indulged not on any future occasion a vain tri- 
umph over the vanquished. It is said by Plu- 
tarch, that the speech of Demades wrought a 
thorough change on him ; and he was so far from 
being oflended at the orator, that he not only set 
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him at liberty, but treated him ever afterwatdd 
with kindness and respect. All the Athenian 
prisoners were restored without ransom^ and 
when they departed demanded their baggage. 
The king gratified them in this particular also, 
and pleasantly observed, that the Athenians 
seemed to think he had not conquered them in 
earnest. The discharge of the Athenian prison- 
ers is ascribed in a great measure to Demades, 
who is said to have softened the disposition of 
Philip, which made him confess that his frequent 
intercourse with the Athenian orators, had been 
of great use to him in correcting his morals* 

On the contrary, Justin represents the beha^ 
viour of the Macedonian monarch, after the bat- 
tle of Chacronaea, in a very different point of view. 
He alleges that Philip took great pains to dis- 
semble his joy ; that he affected extreme modestj| 
and compassion, and was not seen to laugh ; that 
he refused any sacrifice, crowns, or perfumes ; 
that he forbade all kinds of sports, and would 
have nothing done which might make him ap- 
pear to the conquerors as elated, and to the con- 
quered as insolent. It is certain, that after the 
first transports of his joy were over, he dispatch-* 
ed his son Alexander, and Antipater, the most 
confidential of his ministers, to offer peace to the 
Athenians, on such favourable terms as they had 
no reason to expect : but the Thebans deeply ex- 
perienced the indignation of the conqueror. 
Philip considered himself as entitled to treat that 
people not as open and generous enemies, whose 
attempts to retain their freedom deserved his cle- 
mency, but as faithless and insidious rebels ; and 
their deserting his alliance, occasioned them to 
be treated with much severity* He punished the 
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fepublican party in Thebes with unrelenting^ 
rigour ; restored the traitors, whom they had ba^ 
uisl^ed) to the first honoui*s of the republicK; 
and ii¥ order to establish and secure their govei*n« 
ment, placed a garrison of Macedoniaqs in the 
Theban citadel. 

The mQ3t probable opinion, Tespecting the con* 
duct of Philip in his opposite treatment of the twQ 
republicksy appears to be, that he was neither 
swayed by affection nor hatred; that his gene- 
rosity and rigour were alike artificial, and both 
subservient to his interest* The Thebans had 
too long, and too early abandoned the cause of 
Greece, and become partisans of Philip in en* 
deavouring to extend and establish the Mace* 
donian greatness, to acquire much reputation in 
one unsuccessful atteoapt against their late mas- 
ter ; whilst on the other hand the Athenians had 
always opposed the views of that prince, though 
not With that activity and prudence which the 
emergency >c^ affairs seemed to squire. Through 
the whole .<:Qurse of his reign', they had endea*- 
voured to tvaverse his measures, and alway^ 
spum6d his authority. Previously to the fata^ 
txittle at Chsronaea, they had attempted to raise 
a gencfral confederacy } and when that fsuled, they 
had determined almost unassisted and aione, to 
resist the ^mmon ioe. To have treated the 
Athenians^ therefor^ with rigmir, must hav^ 
shocked tbje sentiments, and exasperated the ho- 
tted rf every .Greciioi dtizenj who retained th^ 
&intest tincture of ancient principles, or who waa 
^U animated by the smallest ^park of publick 
spirit. 

Philip knew his kiteresl too well, to ^ully in 
«ucb a manner the ^ory, a^d ri^k.^hc^ fw^s. of 
Vou IV. 2 D 



Victory. As soon as it was known at Athens that 
their countrymen had been completely discomfit- 
ed at Chxronaea, the whole city was filled with 
tumult and confiision ; but when the disorder 
ceased, the people seemed by universal consent, 
disposed to place the whole of their confidence 
in arms, hone in the mercy of Philip. Hyperides, 
the orator, proposed that their wives, children, 
and most valuable effects, should be sent to Pi- 
raeus. This was decreed, and the rights and free- 
dom of the city were bestowed on strangers and 
slaves, provided they would exert themselves in 
repelling the enemy. Demosthenes also pro- 
posed, and it was passed into a decree, that the 
walls and fortifications of the city should be re* 
paired, a work which the orator being appointed 
to superintend, he generously accomplished at 
the expense of his private fortune. 

Amid these transactit>n5, Lycurgus in a warm 
harangue, undertook the impeachment of Lysi- 
cles, whose inexperience and want of ability had 
principally occasioned the defeat at Chaeronsa ; 
and the indignation of the auditors was excited 
to such a degree, that Lysicles was hurried away 
to execution. 

It does not appear, that Chares underwent 
any prosecution for his share of the same action. 
This exemption, however, must not be imputed to 
any ability or couragfe, which he displayed more 
than his colleagues 5 since he had no talent for 
command, and differed very little fron^ a com- 
mon soldier. Of him it was that Timotheus said, 
*^ instead of being a general, he is fitter to carry 
the general's baggage." 

During the important events of the Mace- 
donian war, and the melancholy consequences 
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that immediately followedy a set of Atheniaa 
citizens, distinguished by their rank and fortune^ 
and generally known from the number of their 
original institution by the name of the sixty^ 
daily assembled. In this meeting, all serious 
ttsinsactions were treated with levity and ridi- 
cule, and they devoted their t^me to gaming, 
feasting, and the sprightly exercises of wit and 
I^easantry. The members of this society beheld 
with great unconcern their fellow-citizens arm* 
ihg themselves for a battle, which was to decide 
the fate of Athens and of Greece. With the 
most careless indifference, they heaixi of the 
death, or captivity of their countrymen, though 
they themselves were thereby reduced to de- 
pendence and slavery ; .nor could the publick cala- 
mities disturb, in any manner, their festivity, or 
interrupt for a moment the trancjuil course of 
their pleasures. Philip being made acquainted 
with this corrupt and unmanly institution, sent 
them a sum of money^ that they might be induc- 
ed to' carry on an undertaking so favourable to 
his views*. < It was. not, therefore, to be expected 
that a i^p^tibUck so totally degenerate, as to foster 
such wxetches within its bosom, could success- 
fully, wage war witli.an enemy so vigilant and 
enterprising* 

The wisest persons of Ae community saw the 
prudence of accepting the peace offered by Phi- 
lip ; accordingly, ambassadors were sent to treat 
jvitfa the king of Macedon, upon the. terms he 
proposed* In tlie number of these miiusters, 
jeas Demochares, an irreconcileable enemy of 
Philip, and a strenuous promoter of the war. 
He acquitted himself on this occasion, with that 
ridiculous petulance which naturally flowed ftoni 
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hid character. ' At their audiende of least) ThU 
lip, with less sincerity than politen«ss» kvniied 
his praises on the ambassadors^ and asked if 
there were any thing more, in which he could 
Serve thdr repablick ? **Yes,** replied Democha* 
res, ^' hang thyself." The just indignation of 
all present, broke forth against this unprovok- 
^d insolence-; but Philip, with wonderfiil cooir 
hess and moderation^ silenced .tbe damoiH^, by 
saying, ^^ Let this ridicolotts brawler depart im^ 
molested/' He thea turned to the other £^n* 
bassadors, and bid them tell their coontrymeA^ 
that those who can utter such outrages, are less 
just and moderate, than he who can pardon thenU 

Demosthenes Was appointed to pnmounce the 
funeral oration in honour of those, wlio had 
fallen at tlhaerohaea* The. complexion of the 
times, however) admitted not those daring flights 
to which hei had been lised to soar; and the 
genius of the orator seems to have fallen with 
the fortunes of iiis country. ' *• 

Philip having thus completely efiRscted the 
conquest of Greece, immecHately turned h^ 
thbug^hts towards his Asiatick expedition {and in 
consequence of his being president oi the Am^ 
|)hictyohick cetincil, and -the illustrious victory 1^ 
had gained at Chsrons&a over the only cotnnwi* 
pities that opposed his greatness, he was consi- 
dered as the most likely person for conducting 
the united force of Greece and of Macedon. 
This was an office which he mighthave assumed 
without blattne, but which ho ^ondesoinded ti> 
solicit frota^the inipartial*suffragei of th^ pec^e. 
in consequence df this 1>6 was appointed genersd 
of the confederaty ; and the G^ciah troops, ex* 
(elusive of the Macedonians, amoUnyted to iw6 
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hundred and twenty thousand foot, and fifteea 
hundred horse. This was a force, which • the 
^sseiitions prevalent among the Greeks^ had hi- 
therto prevented them from supposing^ that their 
€ountpy could furnish. 

In the midst, however, of these designs, do- 
mestick discord shook the palace of PhiHp. It 
might be difficult to account for a misunderstand- 
ing that lock place between Philip and Olym-' 
pias^ which occasioned him to . divorce his wife^ 
and to many Cleopatra, the niece of Attains. 
Alexander defended the rights of Olympias and 
of himself, with the impetuosity natural to his 
character. At the nuptual feast, an open rup- 
ture broke out between the imperious father, and 
his more imperious son. Attains told Philip, in 
the hearing of the young prince, that the Mace-* 
donians hoped he would now give them a lawiiil 
lieir to the throne. Alexander no sooner heard 
those words, than in the heat of his resentment, 
he cried out, " Wretch, do you then say that I 
am a bastard ?'' and instantly darted his gobiet 
at Attains, who returned the outrage with ♦ dou- 
ble violence. Clamour and contusion arose^ 
and the king provokedat this disturbance, imme^ 
diately drew his sword, and. forgetting that he 
was lame, made towards his son. His precipi- 
tation, and the quantity of wine in which he had 
by this time indulged, contributed to disappoint 
his rashness, and he stumbled and fell on the 
floor. The courtiers interposed ; and Alexander 
now forgetting, that the person whom he address- 
ed was his father and his prince, said^ '^'Behold, 
ye Macedonians I this is the king who is prepar- 
ing to lead you into Asia* See where in passing 
2D 2 
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from oiie table to anotlier, he is fidleri to the 
ground." 

The dexterity of Philips however^ extricated 
him from the difiicolttes in which he was involv- 
ed* He contrived to soften Alexander, bj as^ 
suring^ him, that his illustrious mferit, which was 
alike known and admired in Greece and Mace- 
don, had not escaped the anxious vigilance of a 
parent, who, though. he had given him many ri- 
vals to the throne, thereby gave him an opportu- 
nity of surpassing them all in glory, and in the 
merited aflj^ction of the Macedonians. These 
condescensions soothed the young prince, and 
Olympias and Alexander again made their ap- 
pearance at: court, from which they had of late 
absented tfaerhseives* That he might announce 
and estatillsii his happy reconciliation with his 
femily,. he g^e his daughter Cleopatra in mar- 
riage to Alexander king of Epinis, the brother 
of his former queeh Olympias* Their nuptials 
were solemnized with great magnificence, and a 
festival that continued for many days, crowned 
the marriage. During these ceremonies, the 
Greeks and Macedonians viedi with each other 
in their obsequious resx>ett towards their common 
general and master.' 

• }n the midst of the tuimiltuous proceedings 
of tills festivity, Philip rdying on the fidelity and 
MtaclKnent of his subjects, frequently appeared 
in publick Without guards'^ but whilst he was 
going one day Irom the palace to the theatre^ 
he was stabbed to the heart by Pausanias, a 
Macedonian. It is uifcertaSn whether the assas- 
sin was stimulated to commit this atrocious act 
by private resentment, or whether be was prompt- 
ed to his purpose by the ill-appeased rage of 
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Olympias^ or instigated thereto by the Persian 
satraps ; on account of the intetukd expeditioii 
against Asid. Alexander however inclined, or 
pretended to incline, to this last opinion; and 
therefore alleged the assassination of his father 
sLs a reason why he invaded the Persian empire. 

Thus fell Philip, king of Macedon, in 
the. forty-scYehth year of his age, and the ^e{cS' 
twenty-fourth of Jds reign. . He was the '^ ' 
first prince, whose life and acdons the page of 
history hath described with such regular accu^ 
racy and detail, tliat the administi^tion of this 
monarch is rendered a subject of instruction and 
amusement to all succeeding ages. . U we consi- 
der his character, we shall find that he possessed 
foresight and sagacity pecuHar to himself, and 
that he united the several prominent features, 
that distinguished the Grecian nation ; valour, elo* 
quence, address, flexibility in varying his mea*- 
sures, without changii^ his pwpose, the most 
extraordinary powers of application arid perse- 
verance. If he had not been interrupted in. the 
middle of his career, it seems more than proha*- 
ble, that he would have subdued the Persian 
empire. The exploits he had already perform* 
ed, justify this opinion, since . the invasion of 
Asia was a m^ore dazzling, but less difficult en- 
;terprise, than the subjugation of Greece* . > 
But even supposing that he had attained the 
height of his wishes ; that having already sub> 
jected Greece, he should also have. subdued Per* 
sia ; and that bis victories and conquests should 
have made him the most powerful, as he already 
was the greatest monarch upon earth; where 
is there a man of sense and probity that would 
purchase the imagined grandeur andt prosperity 
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of the Macedonian king, at the price of his arti- 
fices and his crimes. By the philosopher, who 
considered either the duplicity of his conduct 
or the probable consequences that would arise . 
from his extended dominion, the busy ambition 
of this mighty conqueror would be despised, and 
appear only as a splendid scene of misery. 

The news of Philip's death excited universal 
joy throughout Greece, and particularly in 
Athens. In that city the people decorated them- 
selves with garlands, and decreed a crown to 
Pausanias, the assassin of the Macedonian king. 
The Athenians sacrificed to the gods for this de- 
liverance, and triumphed as if they had slain 
Philip in battle. This excess of joy was very 
unbecoming, and seemed an ungenerous and un- 
manly insult upon the ashes of a murdered 
prince, and of a man whom they had so lately 
revered, and crouched to with the greatest ser- 
vility. Demosthenes drew the people into these 
testimonies of excessive joy : having received 
information of the death of Philip, he went into 
the assembly unusually gay and cheerful, with 
a chaplet on his head, and in a rich habit, 
though it was then but the seventh day after the 
death of his daughter ; and though . the gladnesa 
which his conduct thus occasioned in tlie minds 
of the Athenian people, was improper and inde* 
cent, yet did Demosthenes thereby fully demon- 
strate his patriotism, who would not permit his 
domestick sufferings to interfere with the prospe- 
rity of the republick, which he vainly imagined 
was to result from the catastrophe of the first 
Macedonian monarch. 
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jffffdrH of Greece and Macedon^ from the Death qf 
. Philifi to the Battle ofJirbela^ •which aecurtd Alex^ 
. ander the domJiion of Asia* 

AliEXANDER immediatelj^ ascended the 
throtie of Maccdon, upon the djeath of hU 
father, and took possession of a kingdom^ which 
the policy, of the preceding reign had rendered 
nourishing and powerful. 

:' Ambitidn and an ardent thirst . afteV glofjri 
even from hia mdsl tender ^ears, were i^hat.prje^ 
vailed most in the mind of the young . prince* 
Philip valued himself much for his eloqi^enc^ 
«nd thb beauty of his style; and had thevanJtf 
to haire engraved on his coins the several vi<^OT 
ries. which he won at the Olympick games in. ihf{ 
ehanotrace.; but this was not the kind-ofglot^ 
after Which Aiesiandeir aspired., When his frititids 
asked him whether he would not bdcoiiie a comT 
petitor for the prizes in the above games, he an? 
s^ered y^»^ provided that kings should be his 
antagonists. . 

. Whenever news was brought to him, that 
Philip had taken some city, or gained some great 
battle, he was accustomed to say, in a melanin 
choly tone of ii«oice, *' Friends I my father : will 
possess himself of erery thing, and kaye nothing 
for us to do." 

- Several preceptors were appointed to toae% 
him all such arts and sciences at were wortiby 
the heir of a great k]Sig<bm«^ One of theae vras 
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Leonidas, a person of austere morals, and a rer* 
lation of Olympias. Alexander says, that when 
they were on their journeys, Leonidas would ex- 
amine his trunks in which were beds and clothes^ 
that he might see whether Olympias his mother 
had not put something superfluous into them, 
which might administer to delicacy and luxury. 
In every branch of learning, which it was 
thought necessary that he should be taught, he 
made an astonishing progress. We have already 
mentioned, that at the ag^ of thirteen, he became 
a pupil of the famous Aristotle. Nor did the 
young prince conceive less esteem for that philo- 
sopher, than his father Philip had also enter** 
tained ; but he went farther, and declared, that 
though he was indebted to Philip for his exists 
ence, yet he was equally indebted to Aristotle 
for teaching him to make a proper use of it. 
Under such a master, the happy genius of Alex<- 
ander expanded, and soon comprehended the 
principles of the wliole circle of philosophy* 
The chief care of Aristotle was, to form the 
judgment of his pupil, that he might be able to 
distinguish, by the help of proper rules, just and 
accurate reasoning from mere sophistry. Mo^ 
rals, too, in all tiieir ramifications, were taught 
the prince with great minuttness and attention ; 
since the philosopher considered them as the only- 
foundation of prudence and knowledge. Whed 
he instructed Alexander in rhetorick, he took par- 
ticular pains, to . acquaint him, what species of 
eloquence,, ki a. more particular nianner, was ne* 
cessary for a king to make use of. The diaioci 
lifu prince: onghty hesaid, "to abound more with 
scliiLfeaswiingp^i tlian with figurative expressions t 
that it oti^btb bec0tik>9£;!^atf]> nervousfiather 
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Chan fiorid ; and that it should rest more on 
iacts than on vords. 

The works of Homer were the particular 
study and delight of the youthful prince, and 
continued to be so in his riper years* The Iliad 
he was wont to consider as the noblest produc- 
tion of the human* mind ; for he discovered in it 
those sentiments which were worthy of a king, 
and of a conqueror. The ambitious desires 
which now began to inflame the breast of Alex- 
ander, in all probability, made him relish still 
more the productions of the Grecian bard ; and 
he perceived in them the instances of that valour 
and magnanimity with which he himself was ac- 
tuated. The verse in Homer which is said to 
have given him most pleasure, was that in which 
Agamemnon is represented as a good king, and 
a brave warrior* 

It is well known, that after the battle of Ar- 
bela, the Macedonians having found among the 
spoils of Darius, a box of gold enriched with 
precious stones, in which that prince was accus- 
tomed to put his perfumes, Alexander, who was 
covered with dust, and regardless of those things 
to the use of which it had been appropriate, 
commanded that it should be set apart for con- 
taining the writings of Homer. He had always 
with him that edition of the Grecian poet's pro- 
ductions, which Aristotle revised and corrected, 
and which he constantly laid with his sword, 
every night under his pillow. 

Plutarch tells us, that he loved to converse 
witli learned men, and to read their writings; 
two admirable sources of happiness to a prinoe, 
and which enabled him to preserve himself from 
numberless^ misfortunes, and to reign without 
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the assistance of odiers. On the fine arts, such 
as musick, sculpture, and aichitectuiie» he b^ 
stowed that attention vhich they seemed to de* 
sefve from a prince, and sufficient to .g;iTe him 
an idea of their vahie and use* Alexander was 
also of a lively disposition ; was resolute, and 
very tenacious of fab opinion ; but would always 
submit to reason and good sense. 

He very eaiiy became an expert horseman^ 
Bucephalus, a noble, strong, Thessalian horse, 
which had been sent as a present to Philip, was 
found totally ungovemaUe, and no person durst 
venture to ride hinu Alexander, however, re* 
quested permission from his fiither, that he 
might mount the unruly steed* Philip at first 
refused his consent, but being pressed by tte 
young prince, yielded at length to his entreaties. 
Alexander then springing upon the back of tfaue 
horse,' managed him so dexterously, that all pre- 
sent admired and applauded him* It was on 
this occasion that Philip shed teafa of joy, and 
embracing Alexander, said, ^^ Mj son, seek some 
other kingdom m(M% worthy, of thy notke, for 
Macedon is below thy merit." It is said, that 
when his horse was saddled and ready for bat- 
tle, he would suffer no other person to mount 
him or go near him ; that he leaned down on 
his knees to receive his master upon his back ; 
that after being mortally wounded in the battle 
against Poras, he saved the life of Alexander, 
by carrying him through the crowd of ienemtes, 
and then expired ; and that his master shed tears 
for his deatli, and in memory of him, built on 
•the banks of the Hydaspis, a city called Buce- 
phala* 
A prince, who is his own mimster^ and the 
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onfy depositary of his secrets, commonly leaves 
ah arduous task for the labour; of his successor. 
This difficulty presented itself to Alexander, 
upon his ascending the throne of Macedonia^ 
nor was tills the onTy circumstance which rcn*. 
dered his situation anjuous. Other competitors 
arose to sh^fe with him the government of the 
kingdom; but having crushed these dangerous 
enemies, he hastened into Greece to reap the 
ihtits of kts father's labours. During his stay 
at Corinth, curiosity led him to visit Diogenes 
^e cytiick. He found him basking in the sun, 
and having revealed himself to the philosopher, 
-as the master of Macedon and Greece, inquired 
if hb cocild do any thing to oblige him ? <^ Yes,'' 
replied thfe philosopher, ** by standing from be- 
tween' nie aiid'thfe sun." Upon which the king 
idbservied to his attendants, that if he were not 
'Alexander, he would choose to be Diogenes*- 
-The cynick, however, found In hts tub that 4nde^ 
toendence of mind, which the monarch, amidst 
all his gradfications, oould never attain. 

Alexander, b^ing afipointed general of the 
'<x)mbh)ed army destined to in\Tule Asia^ re- 
turned to Macedon, and prepared for His eastern 
expedition, by diffusing among the northern 
1)arbarians the terror of his nam^. He there- 
'fore maTChed his 'arfny to the banks of the Da- 
nube, which he crossed in one night, and at- 
tacking the Triballi In a general engagement, 
totally defeated them. He then prepared to 
"ttieet the Gets ; but that people fled at his ap- 
proach. Here it was, that the Boii and Senones, 
fceltick or German tribes, sent ambassadors to 
Alexander, who, observing their lofty stature 
laid haughty spirit, endeav6ured to humble 
Vol., IV. 3 E 
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them, by askingi ^^ what of all things the^r moat 
feared?" not doubting but they would answer 
*< yourself." They, however, repUed ** the fell 
of heavep." The king declared them his fnendsy 
but observed to those around him, ^ the.Cete 
are an arrogant people." 

In the mean time, a report having beoi indus- 
triously ^read throughout Greece, that Alex- 
ander was dead, the Athenian orators displayed 
their usual boidness; the Lacedaemonians ima^ 
gined themselves at the head of the revolt ; but 
the Thebans committed the first acts of rebel- 
lion, and slew Amyntas and Timolaus, com- 
manders of the citadel, and expelled the Mace- 
donian garraon. Mo sooner was Alexander ap- 
prised of these proceedings, than he marched his 
army towards Boeotia; but as he approachtfsd 
Thebes, he frequently halted, that he might al- 
low the insurgents time to repent of their rash- 
ness. Instead, however, of showing any re- 
.snorse for their past crimes, they sent forth their 
cavalry and light-infentry, who assaulted and 
slewtfae Macedonian out^guanb. 

Exasperated by these insults, Perdiccas, who 
commanded the advanced party, without wait- 
ing for orders from Alexander, attacked the 
Theban wall; a breach was soon effected, but 
the enemy receiving them warmly, Alexander 
went with the rest of his forces to their assist- 
ance. The Thebans were then repulsed in turn ; 
but again rallying their flying troops, repelled 
the assailants, and pursued them in disorder. 
Alexander perceived their error, and immedi- 
ately "attacked them with a close phalanx. His 
ass?!ik had the desired effect ; the Thebans were 
put to the rout, and fled amain. Such was their 
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trepidation, that having entered the gates of 
their city, they neglected to shut them upon their 
pursuers ; and the Macedonians and their Greek- 
auxiliaries) thus rushed tumuhuously into the 
place. 

The Phociansy Orchomenians, and Ratsails, 
the allies of Alexander) rejoiced at such an op-^ 
portiuiity of gratifying their resoitment i^;ainst 
Thebes. The greater part of the citizsens^amount*' 
ing to more than thirty ^usandy were put to the 
nword, or dragged intql capdvity, while a feeble 
remnant escaped tq^^hens. The ancient city of 
Cadmus was erased to the ground; but^ ci« 
tadel was still garrisoned by Macedcmian trdops^ 
who might overawe the neighbouring territixy. 
The severities with which Thebes was ti'^atedy 
were occamoned by the-instigation of the Grecian 
auxiliaries. The few acts of fbibearance ^ ^^ 
or mercy that appeared in this lamentable 335.* 
transaction, flowed from the humanity of 
Alexander alone. By Ms particular orders tlie 
bouse and family of Pindar were saved horn the 
general destruction. 

It happened in the sait^ of Thebes that a band ' 
of; fierce Thracians broke into the house of Ti- 
modea, an illustrious Theban matron, the oma« 
tatat of her sex. The soldiers plundered her 
house, while their commander violated her per- 
son. Having gratified his luat, he was next 
stimulated by avaiice, and demanded that she 
fihould give him up the gold and silver in her 
possession. The matron, therefore, conducted 
him into a garden^ and s^^owed him a well, into 
which, during the tumult in the town, she pre- 
tended to have thrown her most valuable trea* 
sure* The Thracian with great avidity stooped 
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to gra^ it, while the violated Timqplea bda§^ 
behind) pushed him lieadlong into the cisterOfr 
and covered him vrith stqoes» The soldiera. 
l^tying seized the woman> carried her in chains 
to Alexander : her firm gait and intrepid aspect 
commanded the attention oi the conqueror. 
Alexander having learned her crime, asked who 
she was, that could, ventui^ to commit, so bold a. 
deed ? ^^ X sa^a" said she ^ the ^ster of Thea•^ 
geQe% who fell atChaeronau^ fighting against 
Fhilipj in defence of Grecian freedom/' Alex*^ 
ander approved the action and answer of Ti- 
moclea) and, desired her to depart free with her^. 
childi^n. 

. Th^. Mac^onian x^opardi iu>w,prepai^d ta 
t^^tum towards his kingdom ; and received maiyr 
(^Hign^t^la^ory addresses from thj^ ./several com* 
munitiesof Greece* The Athenians sent an ^Of^ 
bassy to deprecate his resentment against then%-, 
selves, a|Ki to exc^se their con^pas^nate M^^\ 
mept of the Theban fiigitivea* Al^xander^ how«» 
ever,..b<^t«. he .wpiild submit to. ^giant : theni; 
peace, demanded that the Athenians.shp)Ud jg^Fe^ 
iq> Detno3t^enes, Lycurgus, fnd Hjcp^des^^^ith 
fiv^ other, p^vtoir^.. whose inflampoatqr^ ' c(^lduat, 
had excited the . seditious spirit that pi<evailed in 
Athens* An a^fijembly was immechately sum- 
moned to deliberate on this harsh demand; and 
the Athemans unaip^pusly passed a decree, that 
the orators whocn Alexander accused^ s^^ould be 
tried, and that such punishment should b^ ia*^ 
^ct^d on the^]^ as their conduct seeiped to de-; 
serve. Alexander was highly pleased with the 
readiness of th^ Athenians to avenge his quarrelv 
and to punish their offending countrymen. De- 
mades delivered this artful decree to the king^ 



and whkfa being btpught by an avoiwed fHfend 
to MacedoD, was rendered still more acceptable* 
Amidst die vanoits embassies that were sent td 
the kii^, the Spartans alone maintained a suUen 
or magnanimous silence* Alexander despised, 
or pretended to despise, their conduct ; and he 
did. not even require the contingency of troops, 
which they ought to have furnished for the in- 
tended expedition. 

Before Alexander set forward in the expedir 
tion against Asm, PamleTito and An^pater, the 
most respected of his father's counselkuis, ad* 
vised the young king not to march into the east, 
until he had married and provided heirs tor the 
throne ; but these considerations had little effect 
on the ardent patriotism of Alexander* He re? 
membered that he was chosen general of the 
Gr€eks> and that he cornmanded the inyincible 
troops of his &ther, and, therefore, prepared for 
the greatest enterprise that was ever undertaken 
by any Grecian commander* 

Before, however, he set out for Asia, he de- 
lermined to consult Uie oracle of Apollo* For 
that purpose he repaired to Delphos, where he 
happened to arrive on one of those days which 
are called unlucky ; a time forbidden for con- 
sulting the oracle. The priestess, therefore, re- 
fosed_to go to the temple ; but Alexander, who 
coald not bear any, contradiction to his will, took 
her forcibly by the altn, and as he was leading 
her to prophesy, she .cried' out, " My son, thou 
art irresistible." This was all that the king de- 
sired, and he declared that he would have no 
other answer* 

' He offered up very ^>Iendid sacrifices to the 
gDds> and. commanded the scenical games that 
.5E2 
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hod been instituted" b)r one of ^^cestois,' m 
honour of- Japherand the MwMc^tD be cele^ 
brated at Dia^ a cky of Maoedeniab This Je». 
tiyal continued nine days, according' to thenum-* 
her of those goddesses* A tentv was made for 
him capable of heading a hundred tables^ oo 
which nine bondred covei*s might be. bad ;. and 
to this feast the several princes of his familf, M 
the ambassadors, generals, and officers, were 
invited* 

He then appointed Antiixiter viceroy of Mb^ 
cedon and of Greece; and he oonfided to that 
general an armf of above tweiky thousand men/ 
to maintain dome^itlck tranquitlitf in those coibi-< 
tries. He al^o mquired into the affiurs^ of his 
friends, and gave to one ah estate in. land; te 
another a village!, to w third the revenues of a 
town, to a fourth the txdl of a harbour. As tiicj 
king had already disposed of,- and ex&iusted b& 
the revenues of^is^^m^nes: t)y hi» dcnationSy 
Perdiccas said to him, ^Myrlord, what do you 
reserve for yourself ?♦* - "-Hopev" rejilied- Afcx- 
aftder . Up<m which Per£c^as rejoiutedv ** ' W«f 
ought, therefiirs, to bcsallsCied with the same 
hope." For that reason he would- not accept 
wha* the king had appoiht«d;him* • . * - 

Having completely settled his alftdfs'iQ MA-t 
cedbnia, and used all the prefesntion^ inn^nablei 
to prevent any fedtibns from^ariiung during l»» 
absence, he departed for Asia eatfy iii the s^^gs 
His imij cdnslstcid'^f five- thousand hOHM^ 
^^* and somewhat tti6re thin thirty thousand- 
^^^' infahtryi In twenty 'days' marcir Ae ar-^ 
rived at Sestos, on the Hellespont: and-* from* 
thence the army was conveyed to Asia> in an 
hundred and sixty galtiei^, and a greaternnm&er 
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pelated of th^ intetKied inVa^QD^ tvid toliaU^r neif-t 
lecled all: m^aoa. of defemlingr ^«a* western 
fmntmri mdthi^ artnj landed witlmut oppost^ 
tioQ QDJJieAsifttick coast; ' . 
' . ' Xhe icauses of this negligence resulted in somtt 
nu^aaim bimk the., character, oi $he prince» but 
stiti tshQtti from, that of the nation* CodomaniK 
had olbtwned UierPer^n throne by aasassinatioo 
and intjagises^ about the time that Alexander be^i 
came Jkijag*. of . Macedoi=i« la the . apace of about 
twO.hmiclired and thirty years, the Pemians.had 
been eontinnaUy degenerating from the virtues 
that . charactense : a ..poor ; and warUke nation^ 
thcmgb they- had not theneby acquired the. know* 
ledge «Qd:impRO¥ements which peace and ofiiin 
loice geheraUy produce ; and they seemed .de< 
voted to destruction rather by their ignorance, of 
tbe^ntrts of.peaee and \xAr» tthan, by their .efietiar^ 
nacy and. luxury. The provinces had ceased, to 
maintain any regular communicalioQ with the c&t 
pitaJ:; and tiie standing, military force iras iDaul# 
fici^t to. awe the distant satraps or viceroystr-^ 
This jnaas &£. nations had never been properly 
ecmsfilidated into, one system^ and was >ready, to 
crumble into pseoes* at the touch of an invader^ 
We' have.. seen that und^r, the. younger.Cyrusi 
twelve thousand Greeks baffied the arms^aiui.al^ 
most divided. the empire of Persia* We shaii 
not^ *thei^fore^ haye much reason to. adtnitt the 
magnaniBoity ; of Alexander in undertaking thia 
expedition, unless .we .also know, jthat Dasiua was 
abmjve and generous pcince, beloved by his Pem 
sian subjects, and assisted by .the valour of iiftf 
thousand Greek meroenanes. 
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Metaaon, the Rhodkn, the aUeit g^eral tti 
the service of Darhis, observed to thec^ier com* 
manders haw difficult it was to resist the M«ce- 
doDian infiuitry ; and that^ havings neither maga- 
zines nor resources^ the safety of the invading 
warmy depended on siidd^i victory* On the con- 
trary, it was the mterestv he said^of the Persians 
to protract the war, and to avoid a general en- 
gagement ; and that the best meaiis of stopping 
the enemy, would be to destroy all the fr^ts of 
the ground, and detolale the whole temtory. 
This advice was, however, despised, and the Per- 
aan army encamped on the banks of the Grani- 
cus, and waited the approaich of the Invaders* 

As Alexander drew ne»r to this river, he was 
informed by his scouts of the designs of the ene- 
my, and advanced to give them ba»de. The pha- 
kmx marched by its flank in a double line> the ca-' 
valry on the winga,and the baggage and waggons 
in the rear. In the mean time, Alexander hav- 
ing received intelligence of the dv^sition of the 
enemy, and the depth of the river, advanced 
within sig^t of the hostile ranks* His horse then 
spread to the rigid: and left, the massy ccdrnnn of 
infantry opened, and the whole- form^ along the 
bank of the Granicus, in order of batde* The 
phalanx divided into eight sections, composed the 
main body which occu{Med the centre $ the Ma- 
cedonian cavalry formed the right wing; the Gre- 
cian the left* The enemy had posted their troops 
on the slope of a rising ground; their hone 
amounted to twenty thousand ; and their foreign 
mercenaries, nearly as numerous, were placed 
behind the cavalry* 

When Alexander had made his. dispositions 
for fighting, Parmenio approached, and advised 



against passing ;tl^. Grsu^ico^ ;in the &Ge of aii' 
enpmy* ; The river, h^ ssu4,W99 deep andiuil of 
eddie^l the^jbanks wi^re abrupt, ^^idi crag^; and; 
it would be i|np0!ssi|jte;to «>ai!^.^he tioops mtm^y-, 
with any: l^p^^ of ^m^ceedi^g <agl4ni|t tht: e^m^y^. 
fi^i^h^refore pmposajy jthat the ni^y ahouM t^ 
xi^au),.for sQinetime iQ itS; pr^^ent aiitiifition-r-^ 
Aie3iander, ^MDiWeVjCis, detjerTOPe^ tA^P^ th©.ri»«l? 
immediately « and «nowting:hla Ibo^K ammmiA^ 
the comnpkand of the, right wj^Jgi whilBt.'Pai!meni0 
took that of th^. kftr ^TheiMaeefEkHiian king' 
then distributed his orders, and the hoalile.i3!CtU<^-. 
lions surx^yed.eacJ). otbc^r with n^s^mm^i^ mttr^ 
r«u> slih^j ^Hjnp^lts aoi^dcfd). sM • stuping dbf, 
ta^m^nt fjfii^VRlpx entered jth^Ttyei:i^2gijrfdl)}F( 
tb^;]fing with;€kth^r.tfi^ps0f hoFse* .Wbfta:tli«f) 
rf^a^^.tiie..sl>«ire, the P^mM) cawrfryfertwd/ 
witt^xp^Tagq; afnd th9.6r»t^V(a4«t>na^^3JsiiJi 
c.q^i§f)f ^^re.4riven Isiaoki into,..th^»^t^rU, but] 
^^iKs^^n:9Pim«(M thf^ tipi>patiwith htfi^roii^e.amli 
aj^ET,: |^%ip,^^4 feiai^ujid- Qfl theib|»akir:*««b 
thoiight. tiQ ti^d ^ined. rthe r i^di^le- wb^ bei Iwdz 
ol3t?uoe4.the |ne^ns:^C%ltti|igt.. ; , i ♦;. ; / > .liy 
IVffif^whijp ^ PaTi»Qni^,,fiffi©fted ; Ihtft. .<Sr|i>ifc8tfri 
%Yitb ^^qwal .siicc^is^, | ^fc; t^iffT j^^a- irf ^tbe-,4eft .^«igcf 
The, ati^ption'^f the. enemy vaJ^flQl.much .et^gag-) 
ed by tfee sueijessiye att^<<ks, €>f ; th« < cavalry, ^ihat': 
they never opposed the paasf^gQ-'of 4hi9 phalanibi; 
Before this, pow/^rfoi bodyof •inf«i^3iribAd«^<M:ttS9lJdr 
the river, the Macedonia horse feftiiiiir^y obrt 
tained the fairest honours of the fields < Th^; 
brightoess of ; AJ^xaod/e^'s; AOnM«|(»'di$tl]igiiilbed* 
Ills rank;.^d he..4ftftfd!intOftbe.$x6d»l;^of^thei 
Persian nobjle^.. jfe 90Qn. brphe his spear, and 
deinandecl.aiiotb^fronv Ar^tps,:, bis waster of 
hofm ; hut hi|i being/alsp hn3^e%I>eis«r4tus the 
Coriathian'.suppdied the, king with a weapw« 
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Thus armed, he rode op and attacked Mithri*' 
dales, son-ln-Iaw of Dariiis, who exulted before 
the ranks. While Alexander beat him to the 
{;f(Wind, hef was himself struck by R»saces with 
a hatchet. His helmet, however, saved his life ; 
and he pierced the breast of Raesaces. At that 
instttit a new danger threatened him from the 
scymitar of Spithridates. The instrument of 
d^th was already descending on the head of- 
Alexander, when Clitus cut off the arm of Spi- 
thridates, which fell to the ground With the grasp- 
ed weapon. 

The heroism of Alexander animated the whole 
army ; and &e enemy first gate way where the 
^g commanded in person. In the 1e^ wing thef * 
Grecian cavalry most have fought with g^t bra^ * 
v«ry, since the Persians had bc^un on ei^e^y sMe 
to give way, before the in&ntry had coiAipletely 
passed the* river. The steth aspect of the ^a- 
IkttKy shining in steel and bristling with spears, 
oMiimied the victory. Above a thousand Per« 
skti horse ^were slain iii the field of battle/ The 
*Greek mercenaries who composed the foot, conti- 
nued in' thek" first position, not firm, but Inactive, 
petrified by astonishment,- and irresolute what to ' 
do. The phalanx, therefore, attacked them in 
front, vdiile the victorious cavalry assailed their 
fltthka. Thuft surrounded on all sides by the ene- 
my, ^ey fell^n easy prey. Two thousand sur- 
rendered themselves prisoners ; but all the rest 
perished. 

The battle of the Granicus proved fktal to ma- 
ny of 'the Persist commanders. Arsites, the 
chief who recommended this engagement, 
^^* diid 4a despair by his own hand. In this 
'^' important battle, Alexaiider lost only 
eighty-five horsemen, and thirty light-4n&ntry. 
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Of tk» {bnaertiretitjr-five were t>f the royal band 
of con^iankm9. By commuid of the king their 
stsitues wetn formed by the art of his admired 
LytippuB, and erected in the Macedonian city 
<>f/I>ia^ 

' This important- victory enabled Alexander to 
dii^lay alike hia humanity and prudence. The 
^parents and thildren of the deceased of.liis army 
were thenceforth exempted £nom every species df 
tribute. He carefully vi^ted the wounded, and 
asked them how they had received their hurt. — 
.The Persian commanders were interred ; andall 
<the GreekS) both officers and soldiers* The Gre« 
ciaA captives were ccoKlemned to work tn the 
Thracian mines, as a punishment for bearing arms 
agidnst the cause of their country. Alexander, 
Jiowever, softened this severity by a very . season- 
able compliment to the Athenians, whose city was 
preferred to be the repository of his trophies and 
renown. Three hundred suits of Persian armour 
were sent immectiately after the battle, as dedica* 
,tiojt)fl to the goddess Minerva in the citadel* This 
loagnificent present was inscribed with the. fol- 
lowing words.: Mexander^ <on of Ffdlifiy and the 
Greek9j (^xccftt. the Laccdmnoniam} gained tkoae 
4fi(nU jTrom the darbariana that inkatit Ada* 

By the battle of the Granicus, a way was open- 
ed to Alexander for subduing Ionia, Caria, Phry« 
. gia, and,.io a word, all the Astatick provinces west 
^ the river Halys, which once formed the powen- 
«ful monarchy of the Lydians* Many of the wall- 
ed tdwns opened their gates to tl^ con(|ueron. 
Sardis, formerly the splendid capital of Croeaud, . 
once niore regained its privileges, and was go^- 
vemed by its ancient laws, a£ter having reluctantly 
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iBBdiired) abore twoicenturies, the crudl yoke of 
Persuu The Greciaa: cittes on the sea coast 
were made .free and irtdepeildent/and reUeved of 
the oppression of gam-isbns^ The Ephesiains were 
employed in rebuilding their temple, during the 
cjxpeditian of Al^ouider against Persia* This 
temple had been set on fire 1^ Hemstratusr above 
twenty years before that period, and, 'as it is sai4> 
the sasae ^ght in which the conqueror of the east 
yna horn* Theif pious and honounyble undei^ 
taking was encouraged by Alexander, who, that 
Ihe 'might accdento the progress of the bi:iildin^, 
commanded the tribute which hild been paid to 
the PersniWy to be appropriated to the temj^e of 
JDiana- 

, . Miletus and Halicaniassus were <he only cities 
that, retarded the progress of the conquerot^ 
Menmon, the Rhodian, commanded the latter 
.place, i and defended it with great vigour. Alex* 
-ander had no socxier sat down before it, than the 
•ganisoBf consisting of Greeks and Persiims, ssd* 
£ed out of the city» and attacking the intaders, 
liiiaiotained a despoute conflict. Having repel* 
•led the U^ieged with much difficulty, he under- 
took the laborious* work of filling up a ditch 
thirty cubits hroad, and fifteen deep^ This had 
ho^n drawn round the wall by the besieged, with 
-incredible diligence.. Having effected this, Alex* 
wilder comnuaided wooden towers to be advanced, 
■upon which the Macedonians erected their batte^* 
■ries) 1^ which 'means the besiegers vrere able to 
Assault the enemy to greater advantage. * Alibc* 
Jbimal sally from the town attdckied the prepara- 
tions ; and an engagement ensued, in which three 
huDdredJdacedoniaQ solcUers were slain. 
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Not long after, this city, which had so bravely 
resisted and repelled the assailants, was on the 
point of being taken by accid^t. It happened 
that the battalion of Perdiccas was posted on- 
that side of the wall which ^^iced Miletus. Two 
soldiers- supping together in their quarters, 
boasted their military exploits, and each pre- 
ferred his own. Heated with wine, they became 
emulous, and determined, not indeed with the 
hope of victory, but with an ambition of display- 
ing their courage, to assault the wall of Hali- 
camassus. They were soon perceived by the 
guards of that place, who made ready to repel 
them, but they slew the first that approached, 
and cast javelins at those that followed. Before 
they were borne down by numbers, many of 
their own party hastened to their relief. The 
Halicamassians also advanced to the defence of 
their city ; the wall was attacked, and had greater 
numbers joined in the assault, the city would 
have been taken by storm. 

Alexander was unwilling to carry matters to 
such an extremity ; but he made fresh and vigor- 
ous attempts upon the wall. Several desperate 
sallies were made by the besieged, who were, 
nevertheless, always repelled. Still, howevei^ 
they displayed the same decisive boldness, which 
had been visible in every part of their defence* 
During the night they summoned together all 
their adherents, and set fire to a wooden tower, 
which had been erected as a defence against the 
shocks of the enemy's engines, and to protect 
their arsenals and ms^azines. Having perform- 
ed this, they escaped to two neighbouring places 
of great strength. Alexander having examined 
the castles, perceived that they could not be 
Vol IV. 2F 
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taken in a short space of time^ and therefore 
was under the necessity of demolishing HaUcar* 
nassus, that it might not henceforth serve as a . 
retreat to his enemies. 

Before leaving Caria, where his impatient ac« 
tivity had been so long detained^ he committed 
the administration of that district to Ada, its an* 
dent governess. The Persian monarch had un« 
justly deposed her from her authority ; when^ 
therefore, Alexander appeared in that province, 
Ada requeued his assistance: and the "king 
having given her the command of the whole 
district, left three thousand foot and two hundred 
horse to support her authority. It is said that 
Ada would have sent to Alexander meats dressed 
in the most exquisite manner, and the most ex- 
cellent cooks ; but the king told the queen, on 
this occasion, that he had much better ccwks 
himself, whom his governor Leonidas procured 
him ; one of them prepared him a good dinner, 
and the other an excellent supper, and these were 
Temperance and Exercise. 

Alexander finding his fleet, though small, and 
not sufliciently powerful to contend with the 
enemy, too expensive for liis treasury, deter- 
mined to discharge it ; telling his officers, that 
if he only conquered by land, he could soon 
render himself master of the sea. According to 
this judicious plan of conquest, he pursued his 
journey through the southern provinces of the 
Asiatick peninsula, while Parmenio traversed the 
central countries of Lydia and Phrygia. Ole- 
ander was sept, at the same time, into Greece, 
that he mig:ht rabe new levies, and those sol* 
diers who had manied shortly before the expe* 
dyltion were sent home. This latter, measure en* 
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deared Alexander to the army, and he found no 
difficulty in procuring supplies from his Eimj- 
pean subjects, towards the ensuing campaign* 

After the decisive battle of the Granicus, 
Alexander experienced little obstinacy of re- 
sistance from the numerous forts and garrisons 
in lower Asia. In every city dr countiy that he 
conquered, he restored to the Asiaticks their he- 
reditary rights, and to the Greeks their beloved 
democracy. Whithersoever he marched, useful 
industry was encouraged, and publick burdens 
were alleviated : his taste and his piety alike 
prompted him to repair the sacred and venerable 
remains of antiquity. The barbarians were con« 
sldered by him not as slaves, but as subjects ; and 
the Greeks not as subjects, but as allies. This 
conduct of the king was «uch, that they acknow- 
ledged the moderation and equity of his govern- 
ment fer excelled whatever they had before ex- 
perienced, from the despotism of Persia, and the 
domineering ambitioii of Athens and Sparta. 

Having received the submission of many 
cities and sea^ports in Lycia,- Alexander, for the 
greater expedition, divided the corps under his 
con^aiand. A considerable detachtnent traversed 
the Lydian and Pamphylian mountains, while 
the king in person pursued the still more dan- 
gerous road that led along the sea-coast from 
Phaselis to Perga. On this foaming shore the 
sea commonly beats against the rocks, and 
renders the passage impracticable, except when 
the waves are repelled by the north wind. When 
Alexander began his march, the wind blew from 
the south ; he nevertheless advanced, and hoped 
that he should be prosperous ; and his soldiers 
wsere encouraged by many artful prodigies to 
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expect a successful event to their undertaking* 
Before they had reached the main difficulties of 
the pass, the south wind g^radually ceased ; the 
north wind began to blow ; and their march was 
alike easy and expeditious* Josephus, in his OC" 
count of this occurrence, with no less indecency 
than folly, compares it with the miraculous pas- 
sage of the Israelites through the Red-sea* 

Whilst Alexander proceeded ea^ward from 
Perga, ambassadors met him from Aspendus, 
the principal city and sea-port of Pamphylia. 
They offered to surrender their city, but request- 
ed that Alexander would not burden them with 
a garrison. The king granted what they desired^ 
on condition that they pidd him fifty talents, and 
delivered him the horses, which, they reared as a 
tribute for Darius* These terms were- accepted 
by the ambassadors, but their countrymen re-^ 
fused to fiilfil the ag^ement* When Alexander 
was informed of their ccHiduGt he marched his 
army towards Aspendus, the greater part of 
which was situated on a high and steep rock, 
almost inaccessible, and washed by the river 
Eurymedon. Several streets, however, were 
built on the plain, and surrounded oilly by a 
slender wall* 

When the king approached the city, the 
greater part of the inhabitants betook themselves 
to the mountain* Alexander having entered 
the place, encamped within the walls, and pre- 
pared for besieging the more foitified part of 
the city. The Aspeadians seeing his intentions, 
became alarmed for their safety, and entreated 
that he would accept the former conditions ; but 
Alexander demanded that they should deliver 
the horses wluch had been agreed on ; pay one 
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hundred instead of fifbr talents ; deliver up some 
of their principal citizens as hostages, that they 
would thenceforth obey the governor whom he 
should set over them, and submit to an annual 
tribute. 

Having thus chastised the insolence and trea- 
chery of the Aspendians, the king resolved to 
inarch into Phrygia, that he might join his forces 
with Parmenio, who had been appointed to meet 
him in that country. In the same province also 
the new levies from Macedon and Greece were 
commanded to rendezvous : and it was intended 
to proceed eastward early in the spring, and en- 
deavour to achieve still move important and va* 
luable conquests* The city of Cvordium in Phry- 
gia was appointed to be the place for assembling 
the troops. This city ''is distant about seventy- 
five miles from the Euxine, and two hundred and 
forty from the Cilician sea. It was &mous in 
antiquity, as the principal residence of the Phry- 
gian kings, and the chief seat of their opulence 
and grandeur. 

In this city was the ancient castle or palace of 
Gordius. This man, as was said, was possessed 
only of a slender fortune, and had but a small 
piece of land and ^ two yoke of oxen, one of 
which he employed in the plough, and the other 
in the waggon. It happened that while €k>rdfus 
was one day plowing, an eagle alighted on the 
yoke, and sat there until evening. Gordius, who 
was unable to divine what this prodigy portend- 
ed, requested the assistance of the Telmassians. 
These were a people that inhabited the loftiest 
mountains in Pisidia, and were celebrated over 
all the neighbouring countries for their uncom- 
mon skill .in augury. While he was going lo' 
3F 3 
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consult them^ he met at the first village of that 
people a virgin drawing water at a fountain. 
Having communicated to her the object of his 
journey) she commanded him to ascend the hill> 
and offer sacrifices there to Jupiter. Gordius 
requested that the virgin would accompany him 
thither, that the sacrifices might be more accept- 
able* Accordingly, she complied, and Gordius 
--afterwards took her to wife. She bore him a son, 
named Midas^ who, when he was arrived at man- 
hood, was distinguished above all others for his 
beauty and valour. 

Gordius having married a Telmassian virgin, 
Settled in that country, with whose arts his son 
would naturally become acquainted. It hap- 
pened, that the Phrygians were at that time ha- 
rassed by cruel seditions. Having consulted 
some oracle, they were told that a chariot would 
soon appear, in which should be a king, who 
would appease their tumults. The appearance 
of Midas justified the prediction,. and he was 
Unanimously declared sovereign. The sedition 
which had prevailed ceased, and Midas, in gra- 
titude to Jupiter, consecrated his father's chariot 
to the god, and suspended it by a cord made of 
the inner rind of the cornel ti'ee, the knot of 
which was so nicely tied, that no person could 
perceive where it began or ended. 

When Alexander arrived at Gordium, and 
found himself under the necessity of remaining 
there for some time, until the several corps of 
his army could unite, he expressed an earnest de- 
sire to see the chariot of Gordius, and the knot 
of which some marvellous stories had been told> 
and which was believed to involve the fate of 
Asia. It is not known whether he untied or cut 
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Ihe knot) but his followers were fully convinced 
that he had fulfilled the oracle. As it chanced 
to thunder also at that dme, their credulity was 
still more confirmed ; and the belief that Alex- 
ander was destined to be the lord of Asia, doubt- 
lessv facilitated that event. 

When we consider the rapid progress which 
Alexander was making in Asia, and his great 
exertions during that season of the year, in which 
armies are generally inactive, we must be asto-* 
nished at the supineness and inactivity of Da- 
rius. But the Persian monarch employed oif 
this occasion, secret instruments of destruction. 
Instead of opposing the Macedonian king boldly 
in the field, he hoped to hasten his ruin by the 
arm of an assassin ; for that purpose he em- 
ployed, amongst many others, Alexander, the 
son of ^ropus, in this nefarious undertaking. 
This man owed his life to the clemency of the 
son of Philip ; he was numbered among those 
troops that were called companions, and had the 
command of the Thessalian cavalry. Daiius 
promised him a large sum of money, which en- 
tii^ly obliterated all sentiments of gratitude for 
Alexander. Parmenio, however, having received 
information of the conspiracy, communicated 
the intelligence to the king, and the ungrateful 
son of ^ropus was seized and committed to 
safe custody. 

But though the intrigues of Darius were 
hitherto unsuccessful, he did not therefore desist 
from his designs, though he thought proper to 
have recourse to arms aJso. He assembled his 
troops in the plains of Babylon : they consisted 
of ope hundred thousand Persians, of whom 
thirty thousand were cavalry; but when th^ 
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Army was completed it amounted to six hundred 
thousand men. Since the time of Xerxes, the 
magnificence and splendour of the Persians had 
not diminished) nor had their military know- 
ledge increased. In order that he might ascer- 
tain the number of his army, Darius command- 
ed that ten thousand men should be formed into 
a compact body, and surrounded by a palisade. 
Into this enclosure the whole army passed suc- 
cessively ; but they might be thereby said to be 
measured rather than numbered. Nothing could 
exceed the magnificence that surrounded the 
Persian monarch. The trappings of his horses, 
the rich materials and nice adjustment of his 
chariot, the profusion of jewels which covered 
his royal mantle, vest, and tiara, were so costly 
as to appear almost incredible. The dress, and 
even the armour of his guards, were adorned 
with gold, silver, and precious stones. He was 
attended on this occasion by his whole family, 
his concubines, and his treasurers, escorted by 
numerous bodies of troops. The courtiers as 
usual copied too exactly the effeminate manners 
and vices of their master. 

Alexander having received information that 
Darius had pdt his army in motion, proceeded 
from Gordium towards Ancyra, a city of Gala- 
tia. On his arrival at that place, messengers 
came to him from Paphlagonia, who surrendered 
to the king the whole of that province, but re- 
quested that he would not march his troops 
through that country. Alexander complied with 
their wishes, and commanded them to obey 
Calas, satrap of Phrygia. The king then re- 
duced Cappadocia as far as the river Haly^, and 
proceeded forwards to possess himself of Cili- 
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cki. Here were three famous straits or passes ; 
the first at its entrance called the gates ; the se- 
cond called the straits of Amonus; and the 
third near the bay of Issus* The army made a 
rapid march in order to possess themselves of 
the first of these, and encamped six miles from 
the Cilician frontier^ at a place which, since the 
memorable expedition performed and described 
by Xenophon, has retained the name of Cyrus's 
camp. 

Arsames, governor of Cilicia, had sent troops 
to guard the strait abovementioned, called the 
Gates. The intelligence of this event, however, 
did not prevent Alexander from executing his 
purpose. He led part of his army, at the first 
watch of the night, to surprise the Persians, 
placed at the northern gate of- Cilicia: at his 
approach the barbarians fied, and the cowardly 
Arsames, to whom Darius had intrusted the 
whole province, prepared to plunder and bunv 
his own capital of Tarsus. Alexander however 
hastened to that city, and prevented its destriie^ 
tion', and Arsames had scarcely time to escape* 

At Tarsus Alexander was unavoidably detain- 
ed by a malady, occasioned, as some say, by ex- 
cessive &tigue, but as others affirm, by bathing 
when warm in the cold waters of the Cydmus, 
which runs through that city. Philip, the Acar- 
nanian, was the only person that despaired not 
of his life. While this skilful physician was 
preparing a medicine to aid the recovery of the 
king, Alexander received a letter from Par- 
menio, who had been left behind in Cappadocia^ 
advising him to beware of Philip, who was 
bribed by Darius to take away has life : the 
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king having perused the letter» put it under his 
pillow. When Philip brought him the potion, 
he held out the letter» and desired him to read : 
at the same time also he drank off the mixture 
vith an intrepid count^)ance> without the least 
hesitation, or discovering the least suspicion or 
uneasiness. The physician while he read the 
letter betrayed greater signs of indignation than 
pf fear. Philip told Alexander^ with a resolute 
tone, that he ought to harbour no uneasiness, and 
that the recovery of his health would not fail to 
wipe off all suspicion. 

, The physick at first wrought so violently, that 
the accusation of Parmenio was strengthened by 
the symptoms that appeared ; but at length the 
piedicine having gained the ascendant, he began 
to assume his accustomed vigour, and in about 
three days, he was able to show himself to his 
soldiers, by whom he was equally respected and 
beloved* He ever afterwards testified the roost 
extraonfinary gratitude to the physician, who 
had assisted his recovery* 

. The sickness of Alexander did not interrupt 
the operations of the army. Parmenio was dis- 
patched to make himself master of the second 
f^ss, called the strait of Araanuis, which divides 
vilicia from Assyria* The king followed ,and 
reached in one day Anchialos, a city of vast ex- 
tent, and secured with walls of a great thickness. 
In that city was the statue of Sardanapalus, in 
the attitude of clapping his hands, near which 
was the following inscription which breathed the 
^e. spirit of modem Epicurism : ^^Sardanapalus 
son of Anacyndaraxas, built Anchialos and Tar- 
sms in one day. With respect to you, stranger I 
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^at, drink, and sport, for other human thmgs are 
not worth this." Alluding to the clap of his 
hands* 

Alexander marched his troops to Mallos, an 
Argive colony at the eastern extremity of Cilicia. 
Here he was informed, that the Persian monarch 
was with his forces in the extensive plain of So« 
chos. The mountains that separate Cilicia from 
Syria divided the two hostile armies. Alexan- 
der hastened forwards, that having passed the 
straits called the Syrian gates, he might advance 
to the Issus. Having therefore proceeded 
through that pass, he encamped 'before the city 
Mariandrus* Here he received intelligence, that 
Darius, having heard of his stay at Tarsus, im- 
puted the delay to a very different motive to 
what really occasioned it. The courtiers and 
flatterers of the Persian monarch persuaded that 
unfortunate prince, that Alexander, instead of 
being detained at Tarsus by sickness, and by the 
many pious ceremonies with which he grate- 
folly thanked heaven for his recovery, shunned 
the approach of the hostile army, and was afraid 
to meet his antagonist in the field. The proud 
resentment of the Persian monarch', exasperated 
by the imagined fears of his opponent, was easily 
induced. to believe the assertions of his parasites* 
Darius, therefore, never thinking that Alexander 
would march to the strait near the Issus, and 
being desirous of bringing the two armies to ac- 
tion, proceeded in an opposite direction through 
the strsdts of Amanus, in quest of the Macedo- 
nian king. Amyntas, the Macedonian, with other 
Grecian counsellors in the camp of Darius, saw 
and deprecated the execution of this fatal mea- 
sure ; and they therefore exhorted the Persian 
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monarch to wait the approach of the enemy, ia 
the present advantageous position of his army. 

Darius was however impelled to his ruin, in the 
language of andquity, by ah irresistible &te, 
which had ordained, that the Greeks should over- 
turn the Persian, as die Persians had the' Median, 
and the Medes the Assyrian monarchy. Having^ 
passed with his troops the defiles of Amanus, 
he marched southward to the bay of Issus, and 
took a city of that name, which contained, under 
a feeble guard, the sick and wounded of the Ma- 
cedonian ai^my. They had been unable to ^low 
the rest of the troops in their expeditious march 
across the mountains. Darius commanded those 
unhappy men to be put to dei^ in the most 
shocking manner ; nor did he once suspect that 
the avenger of their fate was so near at hand.-^ 

Alexander having received intelligence of the 
enemy's situation, summoned an assembly of his 
officers. He neglected not to dwell on those to- 
picks of encouragement which naturally suggest- 
ed themselves ; and the meanest Macedonian sol- 
dier clearly perceived the injudicious movements 
of the Persians, who had quitted a spacious plain 
and entangled themselves among intncate moun- 
tains, where their cavalry, in which they greatly 
excelled, could be of no essential service. 

The Macedonian king ordered bis men to take 
some refreshment ; and in the mean while 
^^P' he sent horsemen and archers to clear the. 
road to Issus ; then marching in the even- 
ing with his whole army, he possessed himself of 
the Syrian straits. Having allowed his men 
some time for repose, the troops were in motion 
at break of day. The Macedonians foi*med in 
order of battle, before they reached the rivet 
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1&7 were encamped* Alexander took the right 
wing^) and Parmenio the left, drawing up in battle 
array between a mountain and the sea. The 
Persian monarch having notice of the approaclf 
of the enemy, detached a body of fifty thousand 
cavalry and itght-in&ntry across the Pinanis, that 
his ti'oops.raiglit have room to form without am- 
fosion* He placed tbe Greek mercenaries, amount^ 
lug to thirty thousand men, directly opposite to the 
Macedonian phalanx ; and the Greeks were flank- 
ed on both aides by double that number of barba* 
rians. Darius ranged the rest of his troops ac- 
cording to their various nations^ in close and 
imserviceable ranks, behind the first line; but 
the Persian. monarch wa9 every where encumber*' 
cd by the vas^Uiess of a machine which he had not 
iskili to manage* 

The pusillanimity of Darius, however, proved 
more &tai to him than his ignorance. He com* 
manded his. men to^ maintain their post on the 
Pinanxs, the bank oi which was in some places 
highiind steep. , Where the access seemed more 
easy, he ordered ramparts to be made to defend 
his troops fi:i»m the enemy. These unseasonable 
precautions evinced to Alexander and to his sol^ 
diers, that the mind of Darius was already con- 
quered; a oonsideraiion which doubtless facili- 
tated the victory of. the Macedonian army.--* 
Alexander having, according to custom^ exhorted 
the dficers and sddiers, gave orders that the 
troops should ptoceiexi slowly, lest the phalanx 
should fluctuate through too eager a contention^ 
When they came within reach of the enemy's 
spears, they quickened their motion ; and Alex-> 
aiider with his forces around him, sprung into the 
Vol. IV. 2 G 
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nver. The imj^etuous attack of the right wmg 
ftightened the barbarians on the kft> who scarce-* 
]y waited the first shock ; but the Greek inerce« 
naries, who perceived that the assault was princi- 
pally Erected against the left wing of the Persian 
army, which was separated fix>m the centre^ seiz- 
ed the decisive moment of rushing into the inter- 
val, where the phalanx was disjointed. Here a 
most desperate action took place: the Greeks 
were anxious to regain the honour of their name ; 
and the Macedonians were ambitious of main- 
tjuning the glory of their phalanx unsullied. 

The Macedonian officers, to the number of one 
hundred and twentyi. among whom was Ptolemy, 
the son of Seleucus, perished in thb engagement* 
In the mean time, the right wing of the Macedo- 
nian army, having repelled the left of the Per- 
sians with great slaughter, wheeled about, and 
attacked the Greeks, whom they finally compel- 
led to give way, A body of Persian horse, how- 
ever, still maintained the contest against the 
Thessalian cavalry ; nor did the former qtut the 
field until they had received information that Da- 
rius had betaken himself to flight. 

In eveiy pait of the battle the discomfiture of 
the Persians was now visible* In the rout that 
ensued, their cavalry and infantry suffered great- 
ly : their horsemen being heavy -armed, were en- 
cumbered by the narrowness of the roads and 
their own fear. It is said that the pursuers fill- 
ed up the ditches with the dead, bodies of the 
slain ; and the number of the Persians who fell 
in this battle is computed to amount to one hun- 
dred and ten thousand, among whom were many 
satraps and nobles. 

Darius had discovered little obstinacy in de* 
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fending the important objects that were at stake. 
No sooner was the left winj^ of his army broken 
by the impetuous attack of the enemy's right, 
than he fled in his chariot, accompanied by a few 
favourites. Whilst the country through which 
he had to pass was plain uid open, he escaped 
without -difficulty ; but when the road t>ecame 
rough and mountainous, he quitted his chariot, ' 
and mounted a horse. His sJiield, his mantle^ 
and his bow, were left behind, and found by the 
Macedonians; Alexander, who had been wound-^ 
ed in the thigh, judged it improper to pursue the 
flying monarch until the G«eek mercenaries were 
&8t dispersed : the night, therefore, ^ivoured the 
escape of DariiB. 

In the camp of the Persians, Asiatick luxury 
and opulence were alike displayed. Darius had, 
however, removed his magnificent treasures to 
the city of Damascus previous to the battle.-— 
The conquerors, therefore, only obtained three 
thousand talents of money ; but the wealth which 
had been deposited in Damascus was afterwards 
leized by order of Alexander. In the camp, 
however, were the wife and daughters of Da- 
rius, his mother Sysigambis, and his infant son. 
In the chaste attention of Alexander to Statira, 
the fairest beauty of the east, his conduct was ex- 
tremely laudable. These illustrious princesses' 
bore their own misfortunes with patience and 
equanimity ; but when they were informed by a 
eunuch, that he had seen part of the mantle of 
Darius in the hand of a Macedonian soldier, 
they supposed that he had been killed, and burst 
hito dreadful lamentations. Alexander being 
made acquainted with the cause of their sorrow, 
iCDt to assure them that Darius was yet alivo* 
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The next day he Tinted thetn in person, and vmB 
accompanied by Hephesttah^ the most affection- 
ate of his friends. In conformky to the eastern 
custom^ Sysigambia approached to prostrate heiv 
self before the conqueror. Not, however, know-» 
mg which of them was the king:, as there appear^ 
ed no difference in: their dress, she turned to 
Jlephestion ; but he rnimediately alef^xed back> 
and Sjrsigambis, sensible of her errol*, was coveri* 
ed with conftlsion. Alexander theQ said id the 
^mother of Darius, ^ Yeu did not nustiske) ma- 
dam I HepheatioQ ts like:wise .Mextoderk" '■■'.-■ 
' The prosperity of the 'Macedonian kst^ coriti*^ 
Bued for a long time .to expand hi^ vhtnei') bait 
never was the conqueror more. 'inimitably- great 
tiian aftir ' the; Ji>atHe- <if ' Isstis. He israitted a 
fine which; he had fornieriy imposed on ikp city 
of Soli in Ctlicia, inhabited' by a Grecian cokmy^ 
upon which. Alexander had lemd ^he'avy cbntri- 
buiions,on account ^^f its unaaturaliapeataoy from 
Cnsece« The prisoners . belonging to Atheas^ 
whom he had taken in the battle of the Grattieus^ 
he released i a &(vour which he would not grant 
in the (kwn of his prosperity* In: the city of 
Damascus were feund many Greciao ambassa"^ 
dors, all of whom now or afterwardr were set at 
liberty, ' 

In his precipitate flight acrosa the mouhtainsi 
the Persian monarch was gradually jtuned by 
about four thousand troops, chtefly Greeks. With 
this feeble escott he hast^nedfit^ Sochos east* 
ward, and passed the Bophratdi at T'hapaacuai 
The inclination of Alexander to seize the person 
of Darius, could, not divert htm frotn the plan of 
military opei*ati(Uis whidh he had fonned in bia 
own mind* He considered, that it would b« 
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improper and impdlkkk^ to proceed into upper 
Auay and to attempt the conquest of Babylon^ 
until he had subdued the maritime provinces. 
Having, therefore, appointed governors in Cilicia 
and Coelo^yria) he directed his march towards 
4he southy along the coast of Phoenicia* Aradus, 
Marathus, and Sidon, readily opoied ^eir gates 
to the conqueror of Darius* Alexander then sig- 
niftsd to the inhabitants of Tyre, that he propos^ 
to sacrtfioe to Herci^s in their city. 

When the Tjrrians received this alarming 'i»- 
telligtnce^ they discovered not less firmness than 
pru^nce. They immediately sent an embassy 
to Alexander^ and assured him that they had 
formed an unalterable resolution, that neither 
the Persians nor the Macedonians di^uld ever 
enter their city. We cannot but wonder at this 
boldness in a nation whose inhabitants were 
wholly unaccustomed to war ; but the resources 
of their wealth and commerce seem to have 
heightened the courage, instead of softening the 
character of the peoj^e. Their city, which, in 
the language of the east, was styled the eldest 
daughter of Sid(»i, had been long acknowledged 
the mistress of the sea. The puriile shell-fish, 
which is found in great abundance on their 
, coast, gave them early possession of that lucra- 
tive branch of commerce ; and the advantage of 
clothing the princes and nobles of antiquity was 
principally coi^iaed to the Tyrians. Their city 
was separated firom the sea by a frith half a mile 
brog^ ; and the walls were a hundred feet high» 
and extended eighteen miles in circumference. 
The industry c^ the inhabitants, together with 
the convenience of its situation^ and the capa« 
U G 2 
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doQsnes of its luaiMNirs, maile it the oofameidal 
capital of the world. It aboimded with excellent 
artificer in wood^atone^ and iniD» wasmiiBi^rotisly 
peopled, and had torge znagazinea of miiitaiy axul 
navsd stores. 

Notwithstanding the natural and artificial 
strength of the city, Alexander resolved tx> he- 
siege it. He, therefore, hi the first place, ran 
a mole finom the continent to the walls of TTre, 
where the sea was about thi«e fiithom deep. On 
Reside of the continent, the wwk was carried 
on with great alacrity ; but .when the ttoapn ap^ 
proached the city, the iohalntants gaUed them 
Vith missile weapons from tlie.battlements> and 
the depth of ■ water incommoded them. The 
Tyrians also annoyed the workmen firom their 
gfOlies, which, as they had the camm«nd of the . 
sea, they could easily effect. To forwaid their 
labours, and at the same time resist these com- 
plicated assaults, Alexander gsireicmlersto erect, 
on the furthest projecture of the mole, two wood* 
en towers, on which he jdaeed. engines: diese 
were covered with leather and raw hides, ki or* 
der to resist the burning darts and tfireships of 
the enemy. 

But this contrlviuice was .soon rendered vain 
and inefiectual. The Tyrians frocured a large 
hulk, which they filled with diy.twlgs, pitdi^ 
sulphur, and other combustiblesi. Two masts 
were raised towards the prowy. each of which 
was armed with a double yard ;. and from the 
extremities of these were suspended vast cal- 
drons, filled with whatever substance might seem 
likely to add to the conflagration. As soon, as 
the wind appeared favourable, they towed the 
hulk into the sea with two gallies ; and, having 
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on fire, and awam. ta land. • The wcnka o£ tht 
iMaoedonians: were scxxniin .afaiajEe ; and tlie Tjft- 
-rians sailing forth in boats, |«evei)ted theiD from 
^xtinguislung.the fire;. by whicb means the la- 
honv. of manx weeks was reduced tn nan in onfe 
day. ..... 

. Alexander, however^ ivas not .to be intinddal- 
ed.by . this • miafbctune : he gave ordaw that. a 
new mole should be raised, higher and broadm* 
thaii the first, and upon which engines. should 
again be placed* While these operations were 
canyiog on, he received reinforcements of troops 
jErom FeJoponne&ufl, which arrived very oppoit- 
tunely to revive the courage of his men, ex- 
hausted by fatigue, and dejected by defeat. 
The- maritime provinces also, which he had re<- 
duced to his subjection^ sent to offer their assist- 
ance In an undertaking, which could scarcdy 
have terminated successfully so long as the Ty**- 
rans .posses^ the dominion of the sea* fiy ihe 
united, force of lower Asia, Cyprus, and Rhodes, 
tht whole armament of Alexander amounted lk> 
two hundred and twenty-four vessels. The Ty* 
rians> who had hitheito confided in their supe^- 
ri0rity,.were now. oUiged to retire within their 
harbours for safety. 

Thftt peoi^, however, was not discouraged 
from persevering in their defence : they attack* 
ed with showers of ignited weapons the hulk, and 
gallies destined to advance the. battering engines 
agfunst their walls ; and besides this, still trust- 
ing in their courage, resolved to attack the Cy* 
prian squadron, stationed at the mouth of the 
hairbour which looked towards Sidon« The 
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boldness of the design was o&t less duto the 
traveiy which the tytmns employed in cany- 
mg it into execu^o. That they might conceal 
their operations from the enemf^ they had pre*- 
Tioosly fixed up sails in the mouth of the har- 
bour. They observed that the Greeks and Ma- 
cedonians were usually employed in private af- 
fairs abocit inid-idayy and that Alexander about 
that time also retired to- his pavilion, which was 
erected nea* the haveii^ s«d looked towwxis 
Egypt. Against thiat hour, therdbre^ the best- 
saiUng vessels were selected from the whole fleet, 
and manned with the mok expert rowers and 
the most resolute soldiers, all inured to the sea, 
and properly armed for battle* 

They proccede4 for a while slowly and silent- 
ly ; but when they, had approached within sight 
of the Cyprians, they at <Mice clashed their oars, 
raised a shout, and advanced abreast of each 
other to the attack. The Tynans sunk raai^ ci 
the enemy's ships at the first shock ; and others 
were dashed against the shoi^. On that day, 
Alexander had remained but a short time in his 
pavilion. When he was informed of this despe- 
rate sally of the besieged, he commanded such 
vessels as were ready to block op the moi|th of 
the haven ; and thus prevented the remainder of 
the Tyrian fleet from joining their rictorious 
companions. In the mean time, with several 
gallies, hastily prepared, he sailed round to at- 
tack the Tyrians. The inhabitants In the city, 
perceiving the danger of their comrades, made 
fiignds to recal them to the shi{is; but they had 
s^trcdy begun to shape their course bacjc to the 
city, when Uie fleet of Alexander assailed, and 
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90on rendered them UQ9ei«vic<^a}te« Few of the 
vessels escaped ; tWo were sunk at the mouth of 
the hai^hour, but the men sayed themselves bjr 
swimming. > 

The issue of these nftval operationft determined 
the fate of Tyre. Having proved so victorioili 
over the hostile fleets the Macedl^ians now feart- 
lessl^ adysmced their engines against the walls 
of the city. Anudst.irepeated assattks' jfer tWO 
day,sy the bei&iegers t. exhibited great .ardour and 
courage, and t^ besiegol weirs act^iAted by tlieir 
desperate ^tuati<m* The towers, which th« 
Greeks and Macedtntians had i i^aised to tfait 
height of the wallsy eiiahledr<:h«m to fight hand 
to hand. With the^nex^. 'By ;tbe. assistance of 
SponUN»ta^ scane of the ;braVe$t. Soldiers passed 
over to the battlements r but the besieged pour^ 
;ed vessels of burning sand on those who-attempt* 
ed to scale ihe wails with ladders, land which penef- 
trated to the bone. The vigouir cff attasckco^ikl 
only be equalled by the vigour of resistance : the 
Tyriansrootrived to weaken the; shock of. the 
bs^tenng engines: by gneen hides and coverlets of 
mod; and when the enemy^ was so &r successfiil 
«a to effect a breach in the walls^ the bravest 
were, always ready to repel them from emesing 
4he place. 

• On the third day, the engines of the besiegers 
assailed the walls : and the fleet, divided hito 
two squadrons, attacked the opposite harbours at 
the saihe time« The battering .engine having 
effected a wide breach in the walls, Alexander 
gave oirders to raise the scaling-ladders, ihat the 
aoMiers totght enter the 'town over the minsn 
Admetus, t^ the targeteers, was the .first that 
attempted to mount the breach f but this brame 
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oDmmafidcr soon fell by the attack of the enemy ; 
Alexander and hift comf^aliioDs, however, fol- 
lowing a^r, took possession of the wall. The 
two squadrons of the fleet were also saccessfol : 
the one entered the harbour of Egypt, whilst 
the other forced its^ passage into that of Sidon ; 
but the besieged, though the enemy had possess- 
ed themselves' of the walls of their city, sdll ral- 
lied, and prepared for defence* 

The Tynans having taken some Grecian vesi> 
sels from Sidon, inhumanly butchered the crews 
upon dieir walls, and then threw the dead bodies 
into the sea, in sight of the whole Macedonian 
army. This acdon, together with the extreme 
length of time to vrhich the siege had been pro- 
tracted, provoked the resentment of Alexander^ 
and exasperated the fury of the victors. Eight 
thousand Tyrians were slain in the town, and 
thirty thousand were dragged into captivity* 
The principal magistrates' of tlie city, together 
^th some Carthaginians, who had come to wor>> 
ship the gods of their mother-coimtry, sought 
refuge in the temple of Tynan Hercules, where 
the clemency or piety of Alexander saved thenu 
The Macedonian army lost fom* huadicd meti in 
this obstinate siege of seven months* Thus feU 

Tyre, that had been for many ages the 
^j^' most flourishing city in the world, and 

had spread the arts of commerce into the 
remotest regions* 

All Phcenicia being now conquered, the sub- 
mission of the neighbourii^ province of Jud»a 
immediately followed. The progress of Alex- 
ander towards Egypt was interrupted by the 
strong city of Gaza, situated about five miles 
irom the sea, upon a high hilli and surrounded 
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nor of the place for Darius; and^ foreseeing 
what would happen, provided every thing ne- 
cessary for sustaining. a long and obstinate siege; 
He had also hired Arabian troops to assist die 
garrison in defending the city. Alexander suiii- 
fiKjned him to surrender; but Batis answered) 
that he would defend the placie to the utmost. 
Many persons in the army dissuaded Alexander 
from undertaking the siege, from an idea that the 
place was impregnable ; the king, howeveri was 
unwilling to incur the danger .and disgrace of 
leaving such a strong fortress behind him. 

He therefore began the siege in form, and 
commanded a rampart to be erected. The gar- 
rison made a furious sally ; and Alexander, who, 
warned by a heavenly monition, had hitherto 
kept himself from the reach of the enemy's 
darts, seeing th^ danger of his troops, forgat 
the divine omen, and received a wound in the 
shoulder. Soon a|iter, the engines that hiad been 
used in the siege of Tyre arrived by sea ; and 
the city was at length compelled to submit, but 
not until every man in the place had perished 
fighting. Their wives and children became 
slaves; and Glaza being repeopled from the 
neighbouring territory, served as a place of 
arms, to restrain the incursions of the Arabs. 

Nothing now remained to impede his expedi- . 
tion into Egypt. Having therefore refreshed 
his soldiers, he marched into that country. The 
decisive victory at Issus, the shameful flight of 
parius, and the reduction of Tyre and Gaza, 
opened him a ready passage to the wealthy ca- 
pital of Memphis. The whole province imme- 
diately submitted to him ; and he was acknow- 
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le^;ed th^ sovereign of that joation* Continti* 
My occupied with the thoughts not only of fst* 
tending but of improving his conquests, be per* 
ceived what all the boasted wisdom of Egypt 
had never before been able to discover^ He forrn^ 
ed the design of founding a oity, Whi<^h> should 
derive from nature only more per maoent advso* 
tages) than the &vour df the greatest princes 
can bestow^ He therefi^^ marked out the plan 
9f his intended capital ; and Such was the saga^ 
tky of his choice, that Alexandria, within the 
iipace of twenty years, rose to distinguished caA* 
nence among the nations <^ the east» and continu* 
ed, through all the subsequent ages Of antiquity) 
the principal bond of union, and the seat of cor^ 
respondence and commerce, among &e civiliaed 
parts of the earth* 

, During Ms stay in Egypt, the inclinatfaHi aeiz* 
ed Alexander to visit the temple of Jupiter Am* 
mon,* which enjoyed a similar .authority to what 
the Delphian oracle had long held: in Greece, 
and was situated amidst the sandy deserts of 
Lybia* It is probable that had he neglected to 
obtain the sanction of this venerated shrine^ the 
conquest of the east would with more difficuky 
have , been accomplished* He therefore -. boldly 
penetrated towards Lybia, despising the danger 
of traversing an ocean of sand, unmarked by 
trees, mouniidns, or any other object thait might 
direct his course, or vary the .gloomy scene of 
uniform sterility. The superstition of the an- 
cients believed that he was conducted on his jour* 

• The Oasis of Ammon has hitherto jij^n attempted 
to be traced with unavailing indystrj. Mr. Brown in his 
late travels through the tract in which it lay, either mis- 
sed it, or could not certainly verify iti «ite. > 
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ing this any proof of a miracle, we may credit 
the account, because they might be lead by in* 
minct to frequent the well watered and fertile 
spots of ground) covered with palms and olires. 

The fountain formed not the least curiosity, and 
which was the source of the fertility of the place; 
At mid-^y it was exceedingly cool, and warm 
at night. In the intervening time regularly 
^evevy day, it underwent the intermediate de« 
grees of temperature* The adjacent territory 
produced a fossiie salt, which was frequently dug 
out in laige oblong pieces, clear as crystal : these 
pieces were enclosed by the priests of Ammon 
in boxes of palm-trees and given as presents to 
kings and other illustrious personages. 

Alexander having examined the place, con« 
suited the oracle relative to the success of his ex« 
pedittoh, and received a favourable answer from 
tiie deity. His purposes being thus effected, 
be returned to Memphis, to settle the affairs of 
£gypt« The inhabitants were permitted to en« 
joy their ancient religion and laws* He appoint- 
ed two governors of that kingdom ; but the prin*** 
eipal garrisons were given to the command of 
Jiis ccMifidential friends. 

In the mean time, Darius had raised an army 
in Assyria, far beyond any proportion of force 
which he had hitherto collected. Alexander re* 
ceiving intelligence of the preparations for at> 
tacking his army a third time, and considerable 
teinforcements from Gi*eece, Macedon, and 
Thrace, having joined his forces, pursued his 
journey eastward. He passed the Eujtoates 
and the Tigris, and boldly marched into Assy- 
tia* Darius had pitched his tents on the levd 
Vol. IV. 2H 
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banks of the Bumadus, near the obscure village, 
of Gaugamela ; but the famous battle between 
these two kingS) which finally decided the em* 
pire of the east, took its name from Arbela^ a. 
town in the same province. 

After passing the Tigris^ intelligence soon ar- 
rived that some of the enemy*8 horse had been 
seen, but the number could not be ascertained* 
Alexander having received this. informatioOr 
marched his troops forward in order of battle« 
He had not, however, proceeded far in this man- 
ner, before he was informed that the hostile ca- 
valry scarcely exceeded a thousand. The heavy- 
armed troops were then commanded to slacken 
their pace, while he advanced at the head of the 
royal cohort and light-armed; and such was 
the celerity of his movement, that several of the 
barbarians were made prisoners* From them 
he understood that the camp of Darius was 
within a few hours march. The strength of the 
enemy, they said, amounted to a million of foot^ 
forty thousand horse, two hundred armed clua* 
riots, and fifteen elephants, from the eastern 
banks of the Indus. Others^ however, with 
greater probability, computed the army of Da- 
rius to consist of six hundred thousand infantry^ 
and one hundred and forty-five thousand ca- 
valry ; but it was unanimously agreed* that the 
present forces greatly exceeded in number those 
which had fought at Issus. 

This necessary information being receivedi 
Alexander rested his men four days. He then 
left the sick and infirm, together with all the 
baggs^, in the camp, which was fortified, and 
marched with the effective part of his army, con- 
sisting of forty thousand infantry, and seven 
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thousand horse. T^ Macedonian hero first be. 
held from some eminences the hostile troops 
more skilfully marshalled than he had reason to 
expect. Their appearance determined him to 
alter his former resolution. The infantry, there- 
fore, was commanded to remain stationary, until 
a detachment of horse had carefully explored 
the field of battle, and examined the disposition 
of the enemy. These important duties were 
performed by Alexander in person, whose con- 
duct was equalled by bis courage, and surpassed 
by his activity. Having returned to the troops 
with great celerity, he assembled the oflicera of 
his army, and encouraged them by a short 
speech. All the troops testified their ardour 
for an engagement and confidence of victory. 
He then gave orders that the soldiers should 
take some rest and refreshment. 

It is said, tliat Parmenio advised Alexander 
to attack the enemy during the night, alleging, 
that they might easily be defeated, if fallen upon 
by surprise, and in the dark ; but the kkig made 
answer, so loud that all might hear him, that It 
did not become Alexander to steal a victory, 
and, therefore, he was resolved lo fight and^son* 
quer during the day. 

In the mean while Darius understanding that 
the enemy approached, kept his men ready for 
action. The plain on which his army was en- 
camped, extended to a great length, but he was, 
nevertheless under the necessity of contracting 
his front, and of forming into two lines. The 
Persian monarch, with the princes of the bloody 
and the great officers of the court, according to 
custom, occupied the centre of the first line. 
These were defended by fifteen thousand chosen 
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men; but the Greek, mercenmries flanked those 
guards on the right and left. The Medes, Par^ 
Uiians, Hyrcamans> and Sacs, formed the right 
wing ; and the Bactrians, Persians) and Cardu* 
tians, occupied the left. The infantry and ca^* 
talry were promiscuously blended together, not 
designedly, but accidentally. The armed. cha* 
riots fronted the first line ; and in the centre 
were the elephants. Several squadrons of ca- 
valry advanced before both wings, prepared to 
act according as an opportunity offered* 

Darius, fearing that the enemy would attack 
his army in the night, commanded his men to 
remain under arms. This unusual measure, the 
gloomy silence, the long and anxious expecta- 
tion, together with the fatigue of a restless nighty 
greatly discouraged the troops, and recalled to 
their minds the miserable disasters they had wil« 
nessed on the banks of the Granicus and the Issus. 

Alexander knowing the form and order vi 
the enemy, disposed his troops in such a manner 
as prudence and experience best suggested* 
Two heavy>armed phalanxes, each consisting of 
aixteen, thousand men, composed the main boAf 
erf the army. Behind these he placed the heavy-. 
armed soldiers, reinforced by his targeteers* 
These had orders, that when the enemy should 
pi'epare to attack the Ranks and rear of his fir^ 
line, the second should move to their aasistance^ 
|Ie disposed the cavalry and light-in&ntry otK 
the wings ; and skilful archers and darters were 
posted at proper intervals, principally for the 
purpose of aiming at the horses, or conductors 
of the chariots* 

. He then led his troops towards the enemy Uk 
an oblique; direction, by which mesms he avoided 



eontsnding at once with superior numbers* Da- 
rius fearing lest, by the movement o£ the eQemy, 
his men should foe drawn gradually off the plain, 
gave <»rders to the Scythian squadrons to ad- 
vance, and prevent the further extension of the 
hostile line» A body of horse was immediately 
sent from the Macedonian army to oppose them, 
and thus an equestrian engagement ensued. 
Both parties received reinforcements, and the 
barbarians were finally compelled to retire. The 
chariots then bore down upon the Macedonians : 
their appearance was terrifying, and threatened 
instant destruction ; but many ai the conductors 
of them, and more of the horses, were killed be- 
kcG they reached the Macedonian troops; to 
those that did, the army opened as they had been 
directed, and permitted diem to pass through, 
when they were either taken or slain by the b^j 
of reservc.^ 

«Dariusthen moved his main body, but "with 
so little order that the infantry mixed with the 
horse, advanced, and left a vacuity in the line 
which his generals wanted abilities to fill up^ 
This error being perceived by Alexander, he 
seized the decisive moment, and penetrated into 
the void with a wedge of squadrons. The near- 
est sections of the phalanx immediately followed, 
greatly animated by the prospect of victory. 
The event of the battle, in this part of the field, 
was not long doubtful ; the barbarians, afler a 
feeble opposition, retired ; and the pusillanimous 
Darius again fled with precipitation from the 
engagement. 

But though the left wing of the Persian army 
was thus completely routed, their right had al- 
most surrounded the hostile battalions opposed 
2 H2 
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•gaio8t them* Tlie Pcnuui and ladian onralrjr 
had penetrated into the Macedonian Ui)e> and 
adTanoed to the enemy's camp ; this being per«- 
ceived by the heavy^armed troops and^targeteersf 
posted behind the phalaoxf they speedily fibccd 
abouty and attacking the batbuian horse^ put 
them to flight* Alexander, in the mean time 
receiving inteltigence that his left wing was in 
danger^ left off pursuing Darius; and whilst he 
advanced against the enemy's right, he met the 
Parthian, Indian, and Persian horse; a sharp 
contest ensotd, and thirty of the contfmioM were 
slain; Hepluestion, Caenus, and Maemdas were 
wounded. This tiody of cavalry being routedf 
Alexander prepared to attack the infieintiy, but 
they had been already repelled by the Thessa* 
lian horse ; and thus ncrtfaing was left but to 
pursue the ^gitives* This was a victory that 
decided the &te of Asia, and secured to 
^^* Alexander the dominion of the east, ob- 
' *^ ' tuned with the loss of only five hundred 
men ; whilst at least forty thousand of -the Per- 
sians or their allies perished in the contest ! 
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Affair9 <^ Greece and Macedon^Jrmn the Battle of 
Arbela to the death tf Alexander the Great. 

DARIUS, after tlie defeat of his numerous 
host, escaped by a precipitate and obscure 
flight across the Armenian mountains into Me- 
dia. He was gradually joined in his. rout \sf 
the scattered remains of his armyy amounting 



Uy l«£fi^ thocMMOdA of bwiNiri»ii» and fifte«ii 
hundred Greeks. The unfortunate prince in^ 
tended, if Alexander should take up his abode 
at Siua or B^ylon, to estaUish hn court kk 
Mediae But if the Macedonian king pursued 
him thither alsoy he resolved to proceed «sst* 
virard through Parthia and Hyrcaiua, into Ae 
valuable province of Bactria ; sAd. that he might 
oppose a formidable bmkr tp the Macedonian 
army, he designed to lay waste the intermediate 
territory. 

No socmer was Alexander informed of the di» 
rection that Darius had taken, than he pursued 
him' into Media ; but before he reached £cba'* 
tana, the capital of that kii^^dom, he received 
intelligence that the royal fugitive had £ted fitmi 
thence five days prevbusly to his arrival. At 
Ecbatana, Alexander separated his army into 
three divisi<ms ; a strong detachment under Par<* 
menio was sent into Hyrcania ; C»nus received 
orders to march with all covenient speed into 
Parthia; and the king himself, with the princi- 
pal part of the army, advanced as expeditiously 
as possible to overtake Darius* The king was^ 
however, soon informed, - that Bassus and two 
other associates, who were officers of that un- 
fortunate prince* had laid aside all respect for 
him, and made him their captive* When this 
news was received bf Alexander, he declared 
that there, was still greater occasion for expedi- 
tion. Havuig therefore left the heavy-armed 
soldiers hehiivl, he hastened forward with a se* 
lect band, provided with nothing but their arms 
and two days provisions* He had not proceeded 
much fiuther, when he obtained information^ 
that Baastts had assumed the hooomrs oi royalty i 
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that most of the barbarians had aeknoirMe^ 
the usurper: and that the Greeks, who aiooe 
were inviolate m their attachment to Darius, 
w<ere unable to aiford that unfortunate king any 
kind of assistance^ He also understoodi that 
Baasus and his associates had determkied to de* 
lirer up Darius to him, if he s|ioukl stilt follow 
them, but that should he cease from the pursuit, 
they intended to raise forces, and cMvide the east* 
em pronnccs of the empti!e» 

No sooner had Alexander received this intelU- 
g^ice than he dismounted five hundred of hia 
cavalry, and j^aced the bravest of his foot com* 
pletely armed on horseback, and proceeded by a 
nearer road with the other forces diat were with 
him* Bassus and his associates, however, perceiVr 
ing that the troops of Alexander pressed hard 
upon them, stabbed Darius, in order to facilitatift 
their own escape ; and notwithstanding the cele* 
rity with which he hastened to the relief of the un* 
fortunate king, he expired before the conqueror 
beheld him ; but he oixiered his body to be trans* 
ported to the capital of his kingdom, and in<« 
t^red in the royal mausoleum. His children 
were ti^eated with that respect which belonged 
to their birth ; and Alexander finally espoused 
Bardne, the eldest daughter of Darius* The 
Greek mercenaries were pardoned, and distri<- 
bated into the Macedonian army ; and Bassus, 
being soon after taken by the, tioops of Alex* 
ander, was treated with a bsirbarity that his 
crimes merited, but which it did not become the 
ccmqueror of the east to inflict. 

In pursuit of Spitamenes, who succeeded to 
the ambition and danger of Bassus, Alexander 
was ciutied through the vast but undescribed 



[ffoViiMSea of A»a» htctasLi Sogdkiia» aid othct 
leas coQsideniUe divisions of the sotitheni region 
€^ Tartarj. On scTeral occasions tbe Scy UuMia 
attacked his advanced parties^ and intentipled 
his convoys. The abruptness of their aasadt 
was oulf equalled by their skiUid retreat* In 
numbers, coun^, and stratagem, they were in4 
fi^or to ncme : bat the discipline and intrepidity 
of the Greeks and Macedonians finally {wevaiUed 
over barbarian craft and desultory iiiry. Alex* 
ander passed tbe laxartes^ and attacking the 
Scythians in a general engagement on the nmrttw 
em bank of that river, ccsnpletdy defeated 
them* . . 

. The beurbarians fightiii^ singly were sucecA^ 
ttvely si^uedy and the prisoners whom Alex« 
ander took being distributed into his armyi reu»^ 
forced his troops. He then divided his fi>rcea 
into five formidable brigades, commanded bgi . 
hts generals and himseiC. . Conus,. coie of the 
commandersi attacked and defeated Spitameneli 
who was soon afterwards ulain by tlie Scythianft» 
and his head stnt.to Alexander. AS«r the d^tli 
of Spitamenes,: the enemy feebly :oppcM)ed himifi' 
the ^aini but two strong fortresses in the {mn 
vinces <^ Sagdiana and Parstacone^ still eon-^ 
tinued td hold out. In the former^ Oxyatteai 
the Bactrian, had placed his wife and children 
The rock was lught-steep, and rugged> almost 
inaceessitde, and prepared for a long siege* It 
was also surrounded with snowy whichy as it in^^ 
creased the difficulty of attackmg the fortress 
supplied the garrison vrith water. When Alex- 
ander summoned the besieged to surrender, he 
was asked by way of answer, " whether his sol- 
diers were winged ?" This insolence piqued the 
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pride of the conqueror) and he deterflUned l(r 
make himself master of the place, wifttever 
might be the difficulties, and whalever frfgtit be 
the dangets atten^ng the enterprise* 

He therefore carefuUf exanuned the Sagdlan 
fortresses, and proposed a rewasd of twelve ta- 
lents to the man who should fir^ mount the fSBp 
of the rock:* he promised also propordonaUf 
to the second and third, uid the last of ten wat 
to be rewarded with the sum of three hundred 
daricks. The Macedonians and Greeks consi^^ 
dered this recompense as equally honourable 
and lucrative, and many were thereby stimulated 
to undertake the enterprise. Three hundred 
men, carefully selected from the whde army^ 
were furnished with ropes made of the strong^ 
flax, and with iron pins ; and they had also given 
to them several pieces of cloth, which they were 
to employ as signals. 

The evening was considered as the moBt likely^ 
time for undertaking the project, and the most 
abrupt part of the rock would very yiKhMy be 
least guarded. Thus equipped, therefore, they: 
proce^ed, and driving the iron pins into tfaic^ 
eoQgealed snow, and fastening to them the 
ropes, drew themselves up by degrees to the top 
of the precipice. Thirty men perished, whose 
bodies were so profouncUy buried in the snow, 
thsit they could not be found ; but the rest gained 
the summit of the mountain, which overlooked 
the fortress. When Alexander perceived thenn 
in the morning waving their signals, he sent to 
demand the inhabitants to surrender to his wing* 

* About 3000/. but what would be equivalent to ^,QO0L 
in the present* day. 



id sbldlers. The barbarians beiiddlng what was 
done, became greatly afraid, and Alexander was 
invited to take possession of the fortress. 

In this castle was Roxana, the daughter of 
Oxyartes, who was considered as one of ^le 
greatest beauties of the east. Alexander admired 
her form and accomplishments, but even in the 
fervour of youth and the intoxication of prospe- 
rity, disdained the cruel rights of a conquerw, 
and opposed the maxims and example of his age 
and country^ He would not transgress the laws 
of humanity or chastity ; but afterwards raised 
Roxana to the throne* 

Whilst the king was in Bactria, he understood 
that this Paraetacians were in arms* As somi as 
he received this intelligence he marched his army 
into that country, and laid siege to the fortress 
of Chorienes, where his most ^togerous enemies 
had shut themselves up. This place was soon 
compelled to surrender to the valour and intre- 
pidity of the Macedonians* 

By such memorable achievements, Alexander 
subdued the nations between the Caspian sea, 
the river laxaites, and the lofty chain of moun- 
tains which supply the sources of the Indus and 
Ganges. The great abilities of this enterprising 
general were sufficiently distinguished in the 
ccmduct of this remote and dangerous war. Ever 
anxious to inspire his troops with a portion of 
that spirit which animated himself he was con- 
tinually encouraging them to the performance 
of daring and hazardous undertakings. By his 
example they were taught to despise hunger, 
fatigue, cold, and danger. Neither steep and 
rugged mountidnsy nor deep and rapid rivers^ 
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nor woondiy nor mtocM» ooaU infttmiiit hU 
progrtiSf or ah«te his activi^. The omirage he 
poaeiwscdiiriinnletfdlmntD attempt great acficy^ 
mentsy which ia an wnsucorssfiil cominaiwter 
would haTe beea caoMtxtd as acts of temerity': 
f ct amidst the hardshqs of a milituy life, ob- 
atinate sieges^ bloodjr batOesy and victnrks par- 
phased at the o^enae of many fives, he geoeniilf 
lespcctfd the n^ts of mankind, and practsed 
the mild Tirtues of humanity* 

The natiods winch he aohdned were permitted 
la enjoy their ancient bws and privflegea: the 
rigours of deHX)tismwere aoAened, and the most 
analere of the Macedonian governors were in- 
•trooted by the example, and oompelled by tiie 
authority of their sovereign to observe the laws 
of jastioe towards the meanest of thur subjects* 
He founded cities, and established agonies oa 
tiiebanksof the laxartes and the Oxos, that he 
flught restrain the fierce inhabitants of Scyduai 
The destructive campaigns, therefore, which he 
employed in contending with the Bacbians, Scy- 
thians, and other barbarous nations, and which 
are ascribed to his restless activity and fafind am- 
bition, appeared to this extraordinary man, ujt 
only as essential for securing his present, hot for 
ofataining some future oompiestB. 

During the three first years that Alexander 
Invaded the Persian donunions, Antipater lept 
Greece in tranqpiillity : but being obliged to mi- 
deitake an expedition into Thra^ the Lacede- 
monians, who had long felt and expresseda wish 
to attack Macedonia, seized that fevooraUe op- 
portunity* They procured reinforcements finom 
other Grecian communities, and the alfied ar- 
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my, when assembled, amounted to twen- ^ q^ 
ty-two thousand men; but Antipater, 330.* 
having, quelled the insurrectidn in Thrace, 
marched with his army into Peloponnesus, and 
engaging the confederates defeated them, and 
slew three thousand of them, in the number of 
wRom was Agis, king of Sparta. From that 
period to the deatli of Alexander, Greece en- 
joyed an unusual degree of tranquillity. Under 
that monarch the exploits of the Greeks, though 
directed to other purposes, surpassed all the 
victories they had formerly obtained. By a 
singularity peculiar to their fortune, the aera of 
their political disgrace coincides with the most 
8plen<!hd period of their militaiy glory. Alex- 
ander was himself a Greek ; his kingdom had 
been founded by a Grecian colony ; and to re- 
venge the injuries of the nation, he undertook 
and accomplished the most extraordinary enter- 
prises recorded in the history of the world. 

Whilst Alexander was in pursuit of the muN 
derers of Darius, Athens was crowded with spec- 
tators from every part of Greece, who, g q 
excited by curiosity, came to behold an 330' 
intellectual conflict between ^schines 
and Demopthenes. Ctesiphon had on a former 
occasion proposed that Demosthenes, in consi- 
deration of his services, should b$ rewarded with 
a golden crown; This decree was strongly op- 
posed by ^schines, his rival in eloquence and 
in ambition. He had before the death of Philip 
denounced the author of this decree, as a vio- 
lator of the laws of his country. Different cir- 
cumstances, however, coticun-ed to prevent this 
important cause from being heard by the Athe- 
nians, until the sixth year of the reign of Alex- 
Vol. IV. 2 I 
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ander. The triumph t>f the Macedonians seemed 
to promise every advantage to ^schines» who 
had long been known as the creature pf Philip 
and of his son } and though the accusation was 
proposed against Ctesiphon, it was principally 
intended to comprehend Demosthenes, the open 
and avowed enemy of the tyranny of Macedo- 
nia, and of the corruption and perSdious con* 
duct of .£schines. 

Demosthenes, however, not only justified 
Ctesiphon -and himself, but obtained by the sub- 
limity and inimitable excellence of his oratioot 
the banishment of his adversary, as the author 
of a malignant, false, and calumnious accusa« 
tioiu This triumph was honourable to the great 
Athenian orator, but the generous treatment of 
his vanqiushed rival was still more glorious. 
Before ^sclunes set sail, Demosthenes carried to 
him a purse of money, which he generously com- 
pelled him to accept* This unexpected and un- 
merited kindness made ^schines feel more se- 
verely the weight of his punishment, .and he ex- 
claimed, ^ How deeply must I lament the loss 
of a ccuntiy in which enemies are more generous 
than friends \Fill be elsewhere." 

The baiushed orator retired to Rhodes, and. 
instituted a school of eloquence, which flourished. 
several centuries in ,that island. . It is said, that 
having upon some occasion read to his scholars 
the oration which occasioned his banishment, 
it was received with great applause ; but when 
he rehearsed to them the speech of Demost- 
henes in answer, their applause was redoubled : 
upon which he exclaimed to the audience, " What 
would have been your admiration had you heard 
the orator himself?" 
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But to return from this digression i Alexander 
having awed into submission the barbarous and 
uncivilized' nations inhabiting the Scythian 
plains and their neighbourhood, prepared ^ q 
early in the sprii^ tx> undertake a remote 327. 
and dangerous enterprise 2^;ainst India. 
He appointed Amyntas governor of Bactria, and 
left him a force sufficient to keep in awe the sur- 
rounding provinces* He then marched towards 
^ the south with the greatest part of his army^ 
and traversed the Paropamisus> a link of that 
immense ciiain of mount^ns which reaches from 
the coast of Cilicia to the sea of China* This 
southern belt, distinguished in different poitions 
of its length, the Greeks confounded with the 
northern chain, t>f which Scythian Caucasus 
forms a part, and whose remote branches extend 
from the shores of the Euxine to the eastern ex* 
tremity of Tartary. Such is the strong frame 
that supports the mass of Asia. The interme- 
diate space is far more elevated than any other 
portion of the eastern continent; and hitherto 
the towenng heights of Paropamisus had de- 
fended (if we except the obscure expedition of 
Darius) the feeble majesty of India against the 
inroads of invade rs.- 

The rugged natiw^ of the country was a diffi* 
culty, but not the only difficulty, with which the 
Macedonians had to contend in their journey 
into the territories of India. The northern re* 
gions of that continent were inhabited by men 
of superior strength and superior courage. The 
natives made a very strong resistance against the 
army of Alexander : but having at length reach- 
ed the banks of the Cophenes, he divided his 
fiotceS) retaining the g^'eater part of the troops 
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under his own command ; and detaching the re- 
mainder under Hephestion and Perdiccas, to clea^ 
the road to the Indus, and to make all necessuy 
preparations for passing that river. Those gcaie- 
rals executed the commisiuon intrusted to them 
with ease and success* 

In the mean time Alexander bent his march 
towards the Choe or Coaspes, on the banks of 
which he met with a warlike and barbarous peo- 
ple, whose cities he prepared to reduce. The 
Macedonians having engaged and defeated them 
in a general battle, Alexander accomplished faia 
purpose. He then marched with the horse and 
Hght armed troops to the river Euaspla, on the 
banks of which the chief strength of the AspiaTi% 
the principal nation in those parts, was assem** 
bled. Having separated his forces into three di* 
visions, the army advanced against the enemy^ 
who, confiding in their numbers, rushed into tio 
plain, but fighting without order, the Aspnuis 
Were constrained to retire with the loss of forty 
thousand men. 

He then prpjected an expedition for reducing 
the Assaceniani, who were said to have an army 
©f twenty thousand horse, thirty thousand foot, 
and thirty elephants, ready to oppose him. When, 
however, he approached the territories of this 
li^ople, they retired within the walls of their city ; 
but seeing that the forces of Alexander were not 
80 numerous nor formidable as they at first ex- 
pected, they engaged the Macedonian army in 
the plain. They fought with incredible bravery^ 
but could not sustain the shock of the Macedonian 
phalanx, and were exposed to great slaughter in 
their retreat to the city. 

Near the western margin of the Indus the Ba«^ 
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sirians, associating themselves with other lovers 
of liberty, withdrew to a certain rock, which, if 
not impregnable by its situation, their courage 
and experience they expected would render it a 
secure retreat. This fortress was called by the 
Greeks mount Aomos* It extended two hundred 
furlongs in circumference^ eleven in height when? 
lowest, and was accessible by only one dangerous 
path cut in the rock by art. On the top was a 
plentiful fountain* of water, a fine plain, pait of 
which was covered with a thick wood, and the 
Best arable land, fit for employing the labour of a 
thousand men. While Alexander was preparing 
all things necessary for undertaking the siege of 
the place, ah old man with his sons, who had long 
inhabited the summit of the rock, came to ofien 
him their assistance^ and to show him a private 
way of ascending it. Ptolemy, therefbre, had 
orders to proceed with a consklerable body of 
troops, and to make an entrenchment in the 
wood, whither the old man was to direct him. 
Ptolemy having safely reached the place, made 
sijgnals to Atexander that he had succeeded. 

Both generals attacked the foitress at once^ 
but were driven back by the enemy. Alexander 
therefore gave orders to cut down the titses in 
. the neighbourhood, with which to fill up the ca- 
Tities between the plain and the advanced post 
of Ptolemy* The Indians seeing the enemy 
likely to succeed in their plan, sent deputies to> 
propose the surrender of the place. Alexander 
having heard their proposals, suspected that they 
intended an escape, and no sooner tiierefore had 
they descended the. mountain, than, he took pos*- 
session of the deserted rock ^ and having pre* 
212 
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pre{iared could convey, passed over unperceived' 
into the island* Alexander led the line, accom- 
fianied in his vessel of thirty oars by Seleucufr 
Ptolemy) Perdiccas, and Lysimachus ; names 
destined to fill the and^it woiid, ivhen their re- 
nown was no longer repressed bythe irresistible 
diffusiGn of their master^s glory; 

The king was the first t£at reached the oppo* 
site bank, in sight of the enemy's out guai^s, 
who hastened to inform Fbrus- that Alexander 
with his troops were passing the river. The In« 
dian king immediately dispatched his son with 
two thousand horse and one hiui^^ and twenty 
armed chariots, to i^ipoee the landing of the 
Maeedonians. These troops, however, came too 
late to defend the bank, and being attacked by 
die forces of Alexander, were ^leedily broken 
and put to fight. Their leader and four hun* 
dred horsemen were >^n, and most of the cha- 
riots taken. 

The discomfiture of these trpops deei^y af^- 
fltcted Poms; but his' immediate^ danger would 
not admit of much refiectioa* Greterus pre« 
pared to pass the river and attack him in front, 
while his flanks were threatened with the shock 
of the Macedonian horse, elated with victory. 
Porus, in this emergency, acted with equal pru^ 
dence and firmness : he left part of the elephants 
to oppose Craterus in passing the river, and at 
the head of his whole army marched in person 
against the enemy, commanded by thtir kings 
His horse amounted to four, and his foot to 
thirty thousand f but the part of his strength in 
which he seemed most to confide, consisted of 
three hundred armed ch^iriots and two hundred 
elq^h^ats. Having advanced to a plam, .which 
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he considered to sintftUe fer his pmpOBtf he 
tiiere waited the approach of the enemy. 'He 
then piaced the ekphants a hundred feet from 
each other; and in the intervals a little bdund 
the line he posted hb iafiuitry. By this arrange* 
ment) he expected the horse of the Macedonian 
army wc»ild be deterred from advmcing at sight 
of the elephants ; nor did he suppose their innn« 
try would attack his army in front, while they 
would be exposed to an assanlt in flank, and in 
danger of being trampled undsr the feet c^ those 
terrible animals. At both «ctremities of the 
line, the elephants carried irooden towers, fiUed 
wiUi armed men; whde the cavalry were posted 
on the wmgs, and corered in front with tl|e 
armed chariots. 

In the meui dme, Alexander, with the royal 
cohort and equestrian archers, made his appear* 
ance. He did Qot proceed to attack the enemy 
immediately; but seeu^ that Poms had pre* 
pared his forces in enter of battle, he thought it 
adyiaable to otder a halt* The hea^y armed 
troops, therefore, quickly arrived, and endrcling 
hts nien with the cavalry, he aliowed them time 
to rest and take some refrediment* Alexander^ 
as usual, diligently examined the disposition of 
the enemy. Having observed the form in which 
tiiey were arrang^, he thought it would be 
more prudent to avmd attacking them in front, 
that he might not encounter the difiiculties which 
Poms had aitfolly thrown in his way. He 
therefore, by intricate and skilftd manoeuvres, 
which the Indian chief did not uliderstand, 
moved imperceptibly towards the left wing of 
the enemy wiA the flower of his anrahy ; the' 
remainder, under the comnHAd of Cmus, ha(v« 
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ing orders to stretch towards tlie right, and't(» 
attack, the Indians in the rear, should they wait 
to receive the shock of Aleieander's squadrons. ^ 
At the same time, a thousand equestrian archers^ 
directed their course to the same wing ; and the 
infantry remained stationary, that they migfht 
wait the event of this compKcated assault, which 
was conducted with nc^ less prudence than pre- 
cision. 

The equestrian archers harassed the Indian 
horse, and the cavalry of Alexander having se- 
parated into two divisions, threatened to sur->' 
round them« In order therefore, to resist the 
enemy with any prospect of success, Porus was 
under the necessity of dividing his army s^so, 
that he might oppose Alexander and Caehus at 
the same time* This evolution greatly disor- 
dered and dejected his forces, and made them- 
unable to withstand the shock of the Macedo* 
Aian cavalry, which surpassed them equally in 
strength ai¥l discipline* They therefore retired 
for refuge behind a line of friendly towers, in^ 
the intervals that had been left between the ele-- 
pliants* Porus then commanded* that those fierce 
animals should move towards .the ememy's ca« 
yalry. Immediately the in^try of the Mace* 
doniaa army advanced to the attack, and galled 
the elephants and riders, with darts and other 
missile weapons ; and the Macedonians opened 
their ranka to allow the animala to pass, as they 
found it dangerous to resist them wifeha close 
and deep phalanx. 

In tlie mean time, the Indian cavalry rallied' 
ai)d returned to the charge, but were repulsed: 
with still greater loss than before* They again 
sought tba.^ame friendly retreat^ but their retura. 



was cut off by the Macedonian cavalry^ which 
almost surrounded theiti. The elephants also, 
enraged at being confined in a tiarrow space, 
and. furious on account of the wounds they had 
receiyed, became not less dangerous and formi- 
dable to the Indians than to the Macedonians. 

Poms behaved with the greatest intrepidity 
and the most excellent conduct. He gave his 
orders and directed every thing as long as his 
forces could resist the enemy ; even after they 
were brokai, he rallied them in different parties, 
and continued the fight until every corps of In- 
dians was put to the rout. In the mean time, 
Craterus had passed the river with the remainder 
of the Macedonian army ; and these engaging 
the flying enemy, increased the slaughter of the 
day. Twenty thousand foot and three thousand 
horse were killed, all the chariots hacked to 
pieces, and many elephants taken ; and besides 
all this, the unfortunate Poms lost both his sons, 
and most of his captains. On the other hand, 
we are told that Alexander lost only three hun- 
dred men in this engagement. 

Poms was the last to leave the field : his flight 
being retarded by his wounds, he was overtaken 
by Taxiles, whom Alexander had sent to per- 
suade him to surrender, and to assure him that 
he should be treated with the utmost kindness 
and respect. Poms, however, disdaining the ad- 
vice of an ancient, and, as he believed, inveterate 
enemy, turned his elephant, and prepared to re- 
new the copibat. Alexander then dispatched to 
him Meroe, an Indian of distinction, who, he 
understood, had formerly lived with Poms in 
habits of intimacy and friendship. By his en- 
treaties the high-minded prince, spent with thirst 
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and fetigue, surrendered ; and having refreshed 
lumself with drink and reposct desired his fneo4 
to conduct him to Alexander* As soon as the 
conqueror knew that Poms was comingf he 
went with several of his friends to meet him. 
The Indian king was seve^ feet high) exactif 

Sroportionedy of a noble aspect^ and majestick 
eportment. Alexander) therefore, adnuring 
his martial appearance and magnanimity) de- 
sired Meroe to ask wherein he could oblige him I 
Porus replied) by treating me as a ^g: which, 
being reported to Alexander, he said with a 
smile, ^' That I should do for my own sake ; 
but what can I do for yours ?" Porus answeredf 
^ All my wishes are contained in that one re- 
quest." This firmness of conduct exactly suited, 
the disposition of Alexander, and he declared 
Porus reinstated on his throve; acknowledged 
him as his friend and ally ; and* having soon af- 
terwards received the submission of the Glau* 
sianS) who possessed thirty-seven cities on his 
eastern frontier, each . of which contained near, 
eight thousand inhabitants, he added this popu- 
lous district to the dominions of his new confe- 
derate. 

Alexander, Jto perpetuate the memory of his 
victory, ordered two cities to be built, one on the 
field of battle, which he called Nicsa; the other 
where his troops had been encamped, which he 
named Bucephala, in honour of his horse which 
died there. All the slain were buried with mili- 
tary honours ; solemn sacrifices offered to the 
gods ; and gymnasttck and equestrian games per- 
formed on the banks of the Hydaspes. 

Without encountering any memorable resist- 
ance, he reduced the dominions of another prince 



named. Poms, and the valuable coantiy between 
the Acesines and the Hydraotes. Natural ob- 
stacles \rere the principal, if not the only ene- 
mies) with wMch he had now to contend. The 
Acesines is a deep and rapid river, fifteen fup. 
longs broad, and has great rocks in the channel* 
These rocks opposing the rapidity of the stream^ 
occasion loud and foaming billows, mixed with 
boiling eddies and whirlpools, equally formi- 
dable and dangerous. Of the Macedonians who 
attempted the passage in boats, many were driven 
i^inst the rocks tmd perished ; others, however, 
who employed hides were more fortunatey and 
reached the opposite shore in safety. The 
breadth of the Hydraotes is equal to that of the 
Acesines, but the current flows more gently. 
Alexander was informed ^at the Catheans, Mal^ 
fians, and other independent nations, had confer 
derated, and were prepared to oppose his pro- 
gress. As soon as the Idng received this intelli-i 
gence, he marched to give them battle. In a 
few days he reached the city of Sangula, situated 
on the 'top of a hill, with a fine l^e behind it* 
Before this city the confederate Indians were en- 
camped, and, instead of a breast-work, had for- 
tified themselves with a triple row of carriagesi 
in the midst of which were their tents. 

Alexander advanced with his cavalry; but 
finding them unfit for making an assault, imme- 
diately dismounted and conducted a battalion of 
foot against the enemy. The Indians defended 
^emselves with g^at bravery ; but, at length, 
the first line of their carriages was broken, and 
the Macedonians entered. The second was much 
stnmger; Alexander, however, attacked it, and 
after a desperate resistance, forced that also* 
Vol. IV. 2 K 
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The Indians immediately retired into the city, 
which Alexander would have invested ; but th& 
infantry he had with him not being sufficient for 
the purpose, he caused his works to be carried 
on both sides as &r as the lake. The second 
night he received intelligence that the enemy 
^ugned to make their escape through the lake, 
which was fbrdable. He therefore caused the 
cavalry to surround the city; which precaution 
was attended with success : Uie foremost of the 
Indians who forded the lake were killed by the 
Macedonian horse ; and the rest were compelled 
to retire into the town. 

In the mean time Poms, Alexander's princi« 
pal ally in those parts, arrived in the camp with 
five thousand Indians, and a considerable num- 
ber of elephants. Animated by this reinforce- 
ment, the Macedonians prepared to terminate 
the siege. They therefore prepared the engines : 
the brick wall was undermined ; the scaling lad- 
ders were fixed ; several breaches made ; and the 
town was stormed. Seventeen thousand Indians 
perished in the sack of Sangola ; seventy thou- 
sand were made prisoners ; and three hundred 
chariots with five hundred horse were taken. 
The city was razed to the ground ; and the con- 
federates fled, or submitted to the conqueror. 
Alexander lost a hundred men in the siege and 
assault ; and twelve hundred were wounded. 

The destructive ambition of the king still led 
him to think of new conquests ; and he now pre- 
pared to pass the river Hyphasis, the most eastern 
of the five great streams, whose confluence forms 
the Indus. The troops, however, refused to 
march farther eastward, and protested they 
would no longer hazard their lives to gratify his 
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ambi^otts and oppressive designs. He was 
therefore obliged, by the immoveable and tmani* 
inous resolution of his European troops, to set 
bounds to his trophies; before, however, he re* 
turned, he commanded twelve Macedonian al- 
tars, equal in height, and exceeding in bulk, the 
greatest towers in that country, to be erected on 
the western bank of the tiyphasis, and which 
marked the extremity of his conquests* 

* But his restless curiosity and insatiable ambi« 
tion prepared new toils and dangers for himself 
mid his troops, and fresh oppressions for the 
neighbouring nations. Having returned to the 
cities Nicsa and Bucephala, he divided his forces 
that he might ex[dore more carefully the un- 
known regions of India. Craterus and Hephes- 
tion took the command of two divisions, and 
marched southward along the opposite ^ q 
Mnks of the Hydaspes. Philip also, who 326.' 
had been intrusted with the government 
of Bactria, was recalled with the troops under 
liis command ; and the whole Macedonian con^ 
quests in India, including seven nations and above 
-two thousand cities, were made subject to Porus. 
He now began to make preparations for pas»ng 
down the Indus to the ocean; and the Phceni- 
cians) Cyprians, . Carians, with the inhabitants of 
other maritime provinces, having got ready a 
fieet, the king, with the third division of the 
army, embarked and set sail. 
- oil the third day of the voyage he received in- 
Ibrmation, that the Oxydracians and Mallians 
were rsusing forces to oi4X)se him.* He there- 
fore landed, and marched hia forces through a 
desert country against the latter people. The 
barbarians were driven from the plain; thoir 
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cities were siiecesayely beneged iml tak^^ bia 
at the storm of their capital a scene > was traim^ 
acted which indicated the temerity aad folly of 
this celebrated general. ; The ^ocrny having ob*- 
tained possession of the afreets of the dty^ the 
Mallians were compelled to belake themselTet 
to the citadel* This fortress was defended by a 
thick wall^ which was eztreInel)^ lofty withoiil^ 
but towards the inner circumifef^fice .of an ins- 
considerable height. The; king immediately 
gave orders to scale the walls, aiujthe scddie^t 
began to execute his (X>mmands ; but Alexando^ 
impatient of dday, seized a ladder, and placji^ 
it 2^;ainst the battlement, moomted himseK 

The Macedonians, alarmed by the dangesr .of 
their king, followed in such hiunbers, ithatihit 
ladder broke as Alexander neaiched the aiimmd^ 
Several other ladders were also broken* T^fae 
Idng by these accidents was left for some mo^- 
ments to contend singly with the enemy. He 
killed several with his sword, and pushed oti&m 
over the walls; but the Itxlians from^e adjsp 
cent tower galled him with their arrows^ i^erw 
ceiving that only three Macedoniaiw had ibil^ 
towed him, he threw himself therefoK into the 
citadel; and Peucestaa, Leonatus^ and Abreaa 
followed his example*, Immediately they were 
attacked by the enemy : the king waa shot in the 
breast with an arrow, and at length fell senses 
less upon his shield.. 

The Macedonians had now burst thnugh: the 
gates of the place> and their first care was tb 
carry off the king* They thai .pr^)ared to re- 
venge his death, for they had every rieasonto faei- 
lieve that the wound he had.rec;eived was^mcstalti 
The weapon is said to have been extract^ bf 
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Per£ccM9 6iii^ t( Alexander's life guards, who, 
by the command of his master, opened the wound 
with his sword* The king's immediate dissolu- 
tion was threatened by the great effusion of blood 
that followed, A iswooning, however, retarded 
the cireulation of the fluids, stopped the discharge 
of blood, and saved his life. As soon as his 
health Would permit, the king showed himself to 
his soldiers, who testified immoderate joy at hi^ 
recovery* Some of the principal officers of the 
army, however, ventured to remonstrate with 
him on the imprudence of his conduct ; but 
Alexander could no longer endure truth* 

Having arrived at the ocean, Alexander pro- 
ceeded towards Persepolis, through the barren 
solitudes of Gedrosea* The soldiers were so. 
pressed with hunger during the journey, that 
they were obliged to kill and eat the horses and 
mules in tlidr carriages. Frequently they met 
with no water during a whole day, nor perhaps 
at night. Numbers through these difficulties 
perished ; nor was it until after a march of two 
months, distinguished by unexampled hardships, 
that the army emerged into the cultivated pro- 
vinces of Camerania. 

Harpalus) Orsines, and Abulites^ the respec- 
tive governors of Babylon, Persepolis, and Suza^ 
began to despise the orders of Alexander during: 
bis absence, and to assume independent sove-. 
reignties. The king was not ignorant how to 
act in an emergency of this nature : he therefore 
marched immediately towards Pasargadae, with* 
a body of horse and light armed troops. Omnes 
was accused by the people of many grievous 
crimes, and the proofs being exhibited against 
YaxAy he was put to death ; and Baryaxes, a Mede, 
2K3 
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who had assamed the rofal tiara, being broirglxt 
a prisoner by Atrogates, was, tog;ether wi^i his 
accompUces in the revolt, commanded to be slain. 
The kmg then proceeded to Suza, where Aba-» 
lites «id his son Oxathres, being charged with 
enormous crimes, suffered the most cruel punii^- 
ments. 

Harpalus, whose conduct at Babylon had been 
no less flagitious, escaped with his U-easures to 
Athens* The Athenians were willing to receive 
him on account of his riches, but aifraid to har- 
bour the enemy of Alexander ; by a decree of 
the people he was therefore expelled Attica, and 
soon afterwards sl^n. Peucestas, who saved the 
king's life when he fought against a whole gar- 
rison, was made governor of Persia. This dignity 
was no sooner conferred upon him, than he laid 
aside the Macedonian garb, and put on the Me- 
dian habit. He was the only individual among 
the ofBcers of Alexander, who, by conforming 
himself to the manners of the vanquished, ac- 
quired the affectionate esteem of the people com- 
mitted to his care. 

In the central pro^dnces of his empire, Alex- 
ander spent the last year of his life. He repaired 
the harbours ; constructed arsenals ; and formed 
a bason at Babylon sufficient to contain a thou-^ 
sand gallies. The navigation of the great rivers 
of his empire was also enlarged. By these 
means he hoped to j&cilitate internal intercourse 
among his central provinces, while, by opening 
new channels of communication, he expected to 
unite the wealthy countries of Egypt and theeast^ 
with the most remote regions of the earth. He 
dispatched ships to explore the Persian and Ara- 
bian gulphs ; and such was the fiivourabie ac« 



€oam bfought lutn by Archias, relative to th^ 
former, that he adopted the resolution of plant- 
ing its shores whh Grecian colonies. 

Objects, however, less remote, demanded hts^ 
more immediate attention. In winter the waters 
of the Euphrates are confined within their lofty 
channel ; but at other seasons of the year they 
would overflow the adjoining territory, unletis* 
the superfluous fluid should be dischai^ed into 
the PaUacopas* This canal gradually sunk into 
its soft and oozy bed ; and titie Euphrates be- 
came so much diminished as to be - insufficient 
for watering the fields of Assyria ; an inconve- 
nience greatly felt in a country almost deprived 
of rain. Alexander therefore carefully examined 
the nature of the soil ; and having discovered, at 
the distance of about four miles from the junc- 
tion of the Euphrates and Pallacopas, a hard and 
rocky bottom, he commanded a* canal to be cut 
there, which served to moderate the inundations 
at ope season, without too much draining the 
Waters at another. 

The important design of uniting, by laws and 
manners, the subjects of his extensive monarchy, 
was continually present to his mind. He there- 
fore incorporated in' his barbarian armies the 
Greeks and Macedonians. In each companyy 
(M* rather in each division of sixteen, he added 
four Europeans to twelve Asiaticks : on the other 
hand, in the Macedonian squadrons and batta- 
lions, he intermixed such of the barbarians as 
were most distinguished by their Strength, their 
activity, and their merit. 

Whilst Alexander was at Suza, he learned that 
his soldiers, indulging the extravagance too n»* 
tural to their profession, had contracted immense 
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4ebta» which they had neiUier the ability nor the 
inclination to pay* Upon this intelligence he 
commanded that each man should gtye 9n ac- 
count of what he owed, with the names of his 
creditors, declaring that he was determined t» 
satisfy them at his own expense. The soldiers, 
suspecting that Alexander wished only to be*, 
come acquainted with their manner of life, and 
to learn whether they were extravagant or eco* 
nomical, denied, or diminished their debts ; but 
Alexander issued out orders agun, and oboenr^ 
ed, ^' that it became not a prince to deceive his. 
people, nor a people to suppose their prince ca- 
pable of deceit." Faithful lists were then pre- 
sented, and the whole debts liquidated, .to the 
amount of four millions sterling* 

This event was followed by a transaction of a 
different nature. In the royal palace, of Suza^ 
he publickly espoused Barcine, the daughter of 
Darius ; and gave her youngest siste;r in mar- 
ris^ to his &vourite Hephestion. Fourscore 
Persian ladies of rank were given to. the princi- 
pal favourites among Alexander's officers* The 
nuptials were solemnized after the Persian man- 
ner* He likewise feasted all the Macedonians 
who had married before ill that country ; and 
it is said, that the soldiers, encouraged by pre- 
sents, and by the hope of royal &voui:, followed . 
the example of their leaders ; and that ten thou- 
sand Greeks and Macedonians married Asiatick 
women. 

Alexander now gave himself up to mirth and 
feasting ; and his army was followed by all the 
ministers of pleasure* He spent whole days and 
nights in immoderate drinking, and in one of 
those excesses his friend Hephestion lost his life. 
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Bunag ^J«e daft and nights after the death of 
the &voBrite, Alexander neidier changed his ap^ 
pa]«l, nor tasted £dod. Throughout the whole 
empire a publick mourning was decreed ; funeral 
games w&pe celebrated in the large dties : the 
royal cohort assumed the name and banner of 
Hephestion; and a monument was erected. to 
Mm, whom the oracle of Ammon declared de* 
aerving of heroick worship; 

Soon after, Alexander formed the design of 
cutting timber in the Hyrcanian fbrest, that he 
might build ships, and explore the undiscovered 
shores of the Caspian and Arabian seas ; but 
neither eonid iiis.toAy designs, mor the glory of 
war, nor the pomp of royalty, appease his grief 
for the loss of Hephestion ; and it is thought 
^lat the death of las beloved friend accelerated 
hts own* 

. Alexander having subdued the Cosseans, a 
warlike nation, infaalnting the mountains of 
Media, marched towards Babylcm* The king 
who ibiad so often employed superatitian as an 
instrument of policy, began himself to fall a 
prey to that miserable delusion. It was not long 
before his courtiers and subjects became sensiMe: 
of the foible of their master, and endeavoured 
'toafois^ hi^ weakness. Apoilodorus, who had 
been intrusted with the government of Babylon, 
and behaved himself ill in that station, tampered 
with Pythagoras, il diviner. When therefore he 
drew near to Babylon, a deputation was sent, 
requesting the kii^ not to enter that city, be^ 
cimse they fore^wit Would be prejudicial to his 
bealtlu As ^e Babylonish astrologers were 
held in gfieat repute^ this advice made a deep 
ifnpret$ion:on his mind, and filled him with con* 
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fuuon and dread* The Greek plnlosophers being 
tM the foandatiflfi of his fear and scnipleS) 
waited upon him, and fiillf demonstrated to the 
king the vanity and absurdity of divination. He 
was convinced by their reasoning, and immedi- 
ately marched his army towards Babylon. 

The Chaldxans, therefore, fidling in their first 
attempt, had recourse to another expedient. 
They entreated him at least, not to enter the 
city on the eastern side ; but to nudLe u circiut 
round, and mareh with his &ce towards the ris- 
ing sun. Alexander prepared to con^ly with 
Ihar request ; but the marshiness of the soil ren- 
dered his design impracticable. He waft there- 
fore rehictantly compelled to enter Babykm by 
the foibidden road* 

Whilst he remained in that city^ superstidnus 
fears, awakened by the intrigues of ApoUodonw, 
or the art^ces of the Chaldaeans, greaUy dtstitfb^ 
ed his mind* Several dicumstances that had 
happened during the time of his expedition into 
Indsa, confirmed him in these scrupulous ideas. 
He had conversed with the Brachm^ns, who /tror- 
tUed the [^ilosophy that Plato taught j and whose 
contempt for the pomp and pleasures of the pre- 
sent life was founded on the firm belief of a fomre, 
better, and more permanent state of existence. 
The fortunate ambition of Alexander justly ap- 
peared to those learned eastern sages, rather as 
an object of derision or pity, than of admiration* 
When they looked at Alexander, they stamped 
on the ground with their feet. By this action 
they meant to mdicate,that he who hadJilled the 
world with the feme of his exploits, must soon.be 
confined within a narrow space of ground, in the 
tilent grave* This necessary and important lea* 
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ion had great effect on the mind of the king* 
The Bracfamans were rebuked bf the comtiera 
and flatterers of Alexander for insuking, as they 
said) the son of Jupiter, who had the power to re- 
ward or punish them ; but the si^es replied by 
saying) ^^that all men were the sons of Ju|nter;*' 
that they equally disdained the rewards, as they 
defied the punishments of the king ; and that should 
Alexander take %way their lives, he would thereby 
relieve them from the load of frail mortality* 

One of the Brachmans, however, expressed a 
desire to accompany the king in his expedition* 
Alexander treated him mth great respect, and 
when Celanust (for that was the name of the sage) 
fell sick in Persia in his seventy-third year^ the 
prince earnestly desired him not to anticipate his 
fate by a voluntary death* But finding him in- 
flexibly bent on his purpose, he allowed a pyre to 
be constructed, and the Brachman was earned to 
it in a litter* Having embraced, all present, he 
refused to take leave of Alexander, saying, that 
^< he should again see him in Babylon*" He 
then, in sight of the whole army, mounted the 
pyrer The musick struck up> and the soldiers 
raised a shout of war : while the Indian with a 
serene countenance expired amidst the. flames, 
singing a hymn to the gods of his country* 

The words of a dying man were considered by 
the Greeks as prophetical. Those of Celanus 
sunk deep into the mind of Alexander, and the 
painfiil impression which they made, induced him 
to hasten his journey from a city in which many 

concurring circumstances forbade to re- 
^94 ' ®*^^' ^^^ ^^^^ however, was now dravring 

to a close : he indulged himself in that ban- 
queting ^nd festivity to which, after the fatigues 
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(^ war, he had been extreme])r addictecL Aa 
excessive abase of wine put a period to his exist> 
CBce ki the thiitf-tbird yearof his age^ and die 
thirteenth of his reign. 

In a some of .dninkeD> debauchery^ Clitus» eat- 
boldened by woie^ daringly insulted his princef 
vil&d his noblest. aclkmS) and derided his pr&* 
tensions to divinity. The king was also intoxi- 
oated^ and Ctitns continuing his insolent condnct, 
Alexander inan unhappy momentt thmst a spear 
into the breast of his friend. He instantly, how- 
ever, repented of the action, and would have de- 
stroyed himself with the same weapon, had he 
not been prevented by his attendants* 

Notwithstanding the splendour of his actions 
and the greatness of his achievements, there ap- 
pears to be.bot little to adnnre, and still less to 
imitate in ^le character of Alexander* The 
courage for which he was so much celebrated, is 
only a siAonfinate virtue, depending chiefly on 
^kmstitutioQs and spirits* The fortunate issue 
that attended' his enterprises was litde more than 
an accidental advantage. Philip cultivated and 
produced, that martial discipline, which distin* 
.guished the troops of Alexander; but his intern- 
pennce,.his cruelty, his vanity, his passion for 

Sseless conquests, were all his own. His victories 
owever served to crown the pyramid of Grecian 
glory ; and demonstrated to the worid, to what 
a degree of excellence the uts of peace can pro- 
mote those of war. In this picture, we view a 
comAxnation of petty states, by the arts of re* 
finement, becoming superior to the rest of the 
worid, and leaving mankind an example of the 
inferiority of brutal force to the nobler advan- 
tages of intellect* 
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CHAP. XX. 

Jtffaim of Greece and MacedorUfJrom the Death of 
Alexander the Great to the Battle of Ifisua* 

SOON after the death of Alexander, his frien4s 
were convened, and all the principal comman- 
ders of tfie army were summoned to an assembly. 
As soon as silence was obtained, Perdiccas gave 
orders that the chair of Alexander should be 
produced, on which he placed the insignia of 
royalty, together with the ring that Alescander 
had given him as an earnest of his friendship and 
esteem. Perdiccas then declared that it was in- 
dispensably requisite some person should be 
elected head of the government ; and that as Rox- 
ana was with child, if she brought forth a soii, 
he ought to be acknowledged the successor of 
his father, and the monarch of the Macedonian 
empire. This, however, was displeasing to the 
majority, who had begun to entertain an affection 
for Aridaeus, the brother of Alexander, on ac- 
count of his mildness and moderation. They 
therefore arrayed him in the royal robes, buckled 
him with the armour of Alexander, and saluted 
him by the name of Philip, that he might there- 
by be rendered more popular. He was, however, 
a man of weak intellects, not by nature, but by 
the practices* of Olympias, who, by poisonous 
draughts, had debilitated both his constittrtion 
and his mind. 

Perdiccas strenuously, though secretly, op- 
posed the election of Aridaus to the throne ; but 
jBnding that his influence in the general council 
Vol. IV. 2L 
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was likely to be outweighed, he immediately sai^ 
the necessity of disguising his real seDtiments^ 
imd therefore coincided with the rest. It was 
however decreed, that the sovereignty should be 
divided between Aridaeus, and the child to be 
bom of Roxana, provided it should prove a son. 
Perdiccas on ev^ry occasion endeavoured to in- 
sinuate himself into the favour of the newly 
elected king, and contrived to procure the death 
of those who had been the means of raising him 
to the throne. In order that he might secure 
to himself the affection of the army, Philip wa* 
persuaded to marry Eurydice, the grand-daugb- 
ter of Philip, whose moUier, through his instiga- 
tion, had lost her life. 

This action was certainly calculated to ensure 
the warm and steady support of the soldiers, as it 
appeared to continue the government of the em- 
pire in his family. It was Aecesl^ry also that 
he should conciliate the friendship of Koxana, 
whose son was intended to share the sovereignty 
with him. By this time also she had been deli- 
vered of a boy. Who was named* Alexander. Bibr- 
sirie likewise, the daughter of Darius, whom the 
king had married at Siiza:, was with child. It 
%vas therefore resolved between Roxana and Per- 
diccas, that, lest another son should appear to 
dispute the throne with Alexander, it was ne- 
cessar}' to conspire the death of Barsine. Ac- 
cordingly she suffered soon after; and Parysa- 
tis, the sister of Barsine, and widow of HepheS- 
tion, underwetit the same fete. By these neferi- 
ous proceedings, Perdiccas endesivoured to ob- 
tain and secure the fevour and esteefn of Aridx- 
us and Roxana ; but whilst the Macedonian emi- 
^ire seemed to bt binder the dominion of two 



kings, it was ki effect subject to the mthoAy and 
guidance of one ruler only* No act, whetber 
legisladve or executive, was passed, unless it 
originated from Penticcas. 

The supremacy io affairs, which this ambi* 
tious man had acquired, did not however satisfy 
him. His views extended much farther than to 
^le possession of mere temporary honours, aod 
he looked to the time when he should he saluted 
and reverenced as monarch of the Macedonitti 
empire. He determined to render the distinc- 
lions he had already obtained, as permanent as 
they were really great and subsluitial. It w«te 
necessary, therefore, to romove from the eonct 
all competitors, and to place them in such dia^ 
tant and separate situatiiuis, that they could not 
eclipse his glory, nor rival hia power? and to 
attain this purpose, it waa requisite, that ^tvt 
8evei*al subordinate governments and great offi* 
ces of the empire, should be judiciously di^botr 
ed. A council waa therefiwe hdden^ in^hich 
it was resolved, that the fidlowing arrai^^einenta 
•hould be made in the na»e of the .two\kings» 
Antipai^r had the government of the Eucopaan 
provihces, as general of the army in that conti* 
nmt ; Craterus was vested with the title of pro- 
tector in that part; and Petdiccas had the <^e, 
•vith the title of general of the household troops, 
in the room of Hephestion. Ptolemy, the son of 
Li^;us, had Egypt, Lybia, and that part of Arab 
bia which ■ boideca tqxm Egypt* To Lysima- 
chus fell Thrace and the Chersonese ; Euinenea 
^gad Paphlagonia and Cappadocta ; AntigQUus 
had Phrygi&the greater, Lycia, and Pam^yUa>; 
and Sekvunia was appointed commander of the 
«eyal cavaby. The stalion of Petdicciui might 
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the meanest and most inconsiderable ; but, 
tiioilgh it wanted the decorations of splendour^: 
that deficiency was more than compensated by 
the power which it conferred* Perdiccas was at 
futt liberty to prosecute the great purposes of his 
toibidon* The two kings were at his disposal, 
^d he was at the head of a trusty mud well dis* 
Splined body of soldiers* while, on the <>ther 
hand, his rivals were obliged to seek their for* 
tunes m distant parts of the woiid* 
' IMeanidiile, the Greek colonies whom the 
conqueror of the east had settled in upper Asia, 
weary of contiDiiing in that country^ prepared to 
retufn home. Htmiagi therefore, united their 
forces, amounting to upwards of twenty thou- 
sand men, they took their departure for Europe^ 
withdot recpiefttin^ the permission of Perdiccas* 
That ffeneral^ foreseeing the consequences of 
such ta enterprise, at a time when every thing 
was in motion^ and when the troops, and their 
ofiicers, aspired at independence, dispatched 
Python to opposethenu On his arrival, he brought 
oveir by mbiley three thousand Greeks, who trea* 
cherously deserted their comrades during the 
engagement, and Pythcui thereby obtained ^ 
tfoiloplete victory. The vancimshed troops surv 
rendered, on ccmditioa that their lives aad liber- 
ties shbuki be preserved. The Macedonians, 
However, who had received different orders from 
Perdicc»8, inhumanly sku^htered them all with- 
out the least regard to the tenas they had grant- 
ed them. : 

The news of Alexander's death having reachr 
-ed Athens, excited a considerable tumult in that 
city, and bccasioned universal demcmstrations. of 
joy. The people, who had reluctantly, but A^ 



leiitly, endured the Macedonian jrokef tmme* 
diately prepared for war ; and a deputation wast 
instantly sent to ail the states of Greece* invitkig^ 
them to join in a confederacy against Macedonia* 
Demo^enes, who anudst hss nuslbrtuneft id- 
ways retained an ardent zeal fiyr the interest and 
glory of his country) was at that time in exile at 
Meg^ura. He however joinisd himself with the 
Athenian ambassadors, and, seconding^ their re* 
' monstrances by the irresistible force of his elo* 
quence, engaged Argos, Corinth, and the other 
cities of Peloponnesus, to accede to the league 
for restoro^ the fiberty of Greece* The Athe- 
nians, strw^k with admiratbn at so generous and 
^ainterested an action, immediately passed a de*^ 
cree, that Demosthenes should be recalled from 
banishment: A galley was therefore dispatch- 
ed for him at .£gina, and when he entered tlie 
Pinecis, the magistrates and principal persons of 
the city went to meet this illustrious eidle, and 
received lam with the greatest demonstrations of 
j6y and . affection. > Demosthenes was sensibly 
affected with the extraordinary honours thus.ren- 
dered him by his country, and amic^t the acsk- 
fnationsof the people liftc^up his hands towaisds 
Heaven, and gave thanks to the gods. 

Phocion and Demosthenes, however, were, as 
usual) divided in opinion. . The fiormer being 
asked when he woidd advise the Athenians to 
make war, replied, w Whenever the young men 
obseiTe a strict discipline; the rich contribute^ 
according to thdr abilities, towards the exigences 
(^ the state; and the orators no longer .rob the 
jmblick*" The aentimems of Phocion were the 
mdre prudent^ those of Demosthenes the: moca 
glorious* 

a L S 
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Leosthenes ha\ing raised a powerlbl army^ 
matched against Andpater. That general bemg 
apprised of the commotions in Greece^ dbpatdi* 
ed coQirers to Leonatns in Phrygian tihd to Cra» 
terus in Cilicia, to soKdt assistance* Before^ 
however, the expected reinforcements arnvedy 
he directed his course into Thessaly, 9t the head 
of only thirteen thousand Macedonian in&ntry^ 
and six hundred hoi*se. The Thessalians, at' 
first) declared in &Tour of Antipater; but when 
they saw the confederated Greeks advancingt 
and perceived how greatly superior they were 
in numbers to the Macedonians, they revolts 
ed to the hostBe army* Antipater, however^ 
was not discouraged by their defection} but ven*- 
tured an engagement, in which his forces were 
defeated* Not daring to hazard another battlet' 
he retired to Lamia, a city of Thessaly, which he 
caused to be fortified, and prepared to make an 
obstinate defence. 

The Athenians and confederate troops advanc- 
ed to attack the town, and assaulted it with 
great bravery. The enemy, however, resisting 
them vigorously, they were obliged to convert 
the siege into a blockade, and to endeavour to re- 
duce the place by fiimine* The city soon became 
sensible of the growing scarcity, and the besieged 
began to be seriouidy disposed to surrender,' 
when Leosthenes, who hastened to the assistance 
of his workmen, whom the enemy had attacked^ ^ 
received a wound of which he died. This incl* 
dent greatly discouraged the A^enians* They 
did not, however, despair, nor relinquish their 
system of conquest; but chose Amphipilus their ' 
general, a man equally esteemed by the trDop» 
for his valour and abilities* 



in the mead ^mey Leoimtos was mahrhtng to 
the assistance of the Macedonians besieged in La* 
xnia, not with any real design of assisting Anti- 
pater, but that he might make himself master 
of those countries; and arrived within a small 
distance of the city, with twenty thousand foot 
and two thousand five hundred horse* The army 
of the enemy was somewhat more numeixms* 
An engagement ensued, in which the Athenians 
were victorious, and Leonatus perished in the 
field of battle* Oveijoyed with their successes, 
and despising the feeble re^^stance of the MacC'r 
dmiians, many of the Grecian troops returiied 
home, to boast of the triumph they had obtained, 
and to congratulate their friends on the revival 
of andent freedom* When these agreeable ad- 
vices reached Athens, Phocion, apprehensive of 
the consequences, exclaimed, ^ When shaU we 
cease to conquer V* This rejcucing was, however, 
of short duration : Antipater having quitted the 
city the day after the battle, joined the reinforce- 
ment from Cilicia, under the command of Cra? 
teras $ and a general engagement took place near 
the city of Cranon, in Thessaly, in which the 
confederated Greeks suffered a defeat- 
After this battle, a deputation was sent tb 
Antipater, requesting a general peace. That 
commander, however, reeled, that he would 
treat separately vrith the several states and cities 
of the confederacy. The answer being received , 
the negociation was suspended ; and the Greeks, 
disbanding their troops, returned home. In st 
short time, thefefore, every city and every state 
was under the necessity of acceding to whatever 
terms Antipater thought fit to propose. Athens 
was the only city that was excepted from the 



peaces Piiocioii was senl al tli0 head of aii^n* 
bassf to conciliate the &vdur of Antipater, and 
to negociate with that general a treaty of amity^ 
The terms, however^ an which thia favour was 
granted, were equally suhvenuve of Atheniaa 
hoAoup and powers for it was demanded that 
Demosdienes and Hyperides shoidd be detirered 
tip» This distinctiKMi they undoubtedly owed to 
their superior services, performed in the csuse of 
tiidr country. The democratieal* form of go* 
vemment was to be abdiahed ; the. andent m^de 
of taxts restored ; the obnoxious were* \p forfi^ 
their municipal nght% and Athena was to re* 
ceive a Macedonian garnaim, and tp defieay. the 
expenses of the war* 

Some of the Athenians seemed satined witfa- 
these conditions, and considered them as leiu^t 
and moderate ; but Xenocrates thought others 
wise, and said, ^ Th^ are moderate for slaves^ 
but extremely severe for free men.'*^ They werei. 
however, compelled to receive into Munychia a^ 
M aeedo^an garrison, commanded by Meayllus,^ 
^ Q a man of probity, and an intimate frigid 
322. ^^ Phocion* To such a humiliadng con- 
dition was Athens now reduced, which 
had formerly been the glory of the wc»*ldt Up- 
wards of twelve thousand Athenians were ^s&suq» 
chised^ many of ^m, finding their intuatkin 
insupportable, went into Thrace, and settled tbere«< 
Upon the arrival of the messenger who 
brought the first accounts to Athens of the dis^ 
graceful treaty which had been concluded, De« 
mosth^nes fled to Cekuria, a stiaU idand oppor 
site to Trbezenet Antipater, infomied that the 
orator had ehided hia vengeance by flight, <d&&^ 



patched ArchiaS) a plaf er^ to seise him* Hay- 
ing therefore siukd to the idand with a body ot 
ttt>opS) he spared no pains to persuade him to 
return home, and assured him that Antipater 
would treat him with humanity. Demostfaa»ea| 
however, knew Antipater too well to expect any 
&T0ur frotn him ; and* to prevent, therefore, the 
de&igns of the tyrant,, he swallowed poiscM, and 
apon fell dead at the "footof the altar^ where he 
had taken sanctuarj'* 

In the mean time, Perdiccas, who had fcH% 
merly married Nicea, the daughter of Antipa* 
ter, having obtained the regency of the whole 
Maicedonian empire^ became more exalted in hia 
thoughts, and was desirous of e^iouffing Cleo- 
patra, the sister of the late kii^. So near an 
alliance with the family of Alesoider would* 
he expected, secure to hkn Ihe^ thrones - Antigo^ 
BUS penetrated the designs of Per^ccas, and 
foresaw that the success of the regent would be 
his own destruction ; he therefore passed o¥eii 
into Greece, and disclosed to Antipater the>{>iail 
which Perdiccas had formed for- obtaii«»g the 
sovereignty. Pt<^my alsoi, (iie goveiQor. of 
Egypt, was engaged in theit interest; and pte* 
paration^ .were made for f rtutlratii^ ttue^projecta 
of the regent* . » 

Ptokmiy remonstrated with Perdiccas on the 
inequality of the arrangements which had h&m 
snade in the empire, tod was the first who dis*- 
claimed the power of the united jaomurcbs, and 
prepared in the face oi the world to act the pwrt 
of an independent soverdgn. ResMwed at such 
a distancefrom the sent of goven^Hentt he could . 
sb^ng^en U^ anny» and enNrtish his didimir 
niooy withoiit interrupdon. Enoainaged by these 
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cifcixmstancest he hastened to render Ids posse** 
sions stable and secure. Perdiccas, Vho had 
carlf notice of these proceedings^ de18)erated 
whether he should march into Egypt with a 
powerful army, or first direct his course towards 
Macedonia, and engage Antipater and Crateitis* 
The preparations, however, wl|ich Ptolemy had 
made, seemed too alarming to admit of any de- 
\Mf ; it was therefore resolved, that Perdiccai 
should march against him, while Eum^ies, with 
anuinerous body of forces, guarded the Asiatick 
pioiinces against Antipater and Craterus. 

After undergoing ooiusiderable fidgue, the re* 
g«mt and his army passed die Egypdan frontier. 
Hostilities hnmediatdy commenced, and fre« 
qaent and vigcmnis efforts were made by the 
' ro)ral troops against Ftdomy, but in vain. The 
forces c^ ttoKt general we»^ uniformly victorious^ 
and the soldiers of * Perdiccas, dejected by their 
in sacccss, and exasperated by the haughty an^ 
overbearing deportment of dielr commander, 
m^inied, and slew him in his tent. 

During these tn»sactions, the other parties 
were not tnaetive: Antipater entered Cilicia, 
with an intention of assisting Ptolomy in E^ypt ; 
md Crsterus ma detached, with the remainder 
of the forces, ^^st Eumenes, who was then in 
Gappadoeia. The rteputation of Craterus was 
so great among the Macedomans, that it was ex- 
pected when he appeared m the field, all the 
national troops of tlie hbstile ara&y would imi^ 
iMdiatdy revolt and arrange themselves undei^ 
tbe^iMkttnersttftheirikvourite general; Bumenea 
was mware of this danger, and hi order t6 guard 
flgamt such an accident, kept hii army igno- 
nnt of tiie enemy against whom they had ti^ 
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Cf^tend, and posted the foreign tfoops ofipoaifet 
the Macedonian soldiers* By that cautious nu^ 
nagement) the forces under the command of 
Eumenes never knew against whom they fought 
until they beheld Qraterus breathless on the field 
•f battle. 

By the death of Crateirus, Philla, the daug^ 
ter of Antipater, whom he had married^ was left 
a widow. From a two-fold cause, Uierefore) 
Antipater must have been afflicted by the loss 
which he had sustcdned. He was not, howjever^ 
doomed to mourn long; a paltiative was very 
soon brought him, which was the inteDtgencem 
ihe death of Perdiccas. In conaequdbce of that 
Important event, Antipater was soticited to join 
the army in Syria, in order to make new ajv 
rangements for the govemmeot of the empire* 
He therefore hastened thithar with all expedi- 
iMkj and upon his arrival was unanimously 
elected protector of the kings. * 

As soon as he was invested with this author 
rity^ he made a new partition of the jmmnceSf 
in which a|A those were excluded who had es* 

E>used the interests of Perdiccas and Eumenesi 
e also re-estaUished others, whom the opposito 
faction had dispossessed; and in thk diviuoi% 
Seleucas, who had great authority from the com* 
mand of the cavalry, obtained the government 
of Babylon, and afterwards became the moat 
powerful of aU Alexander's successors. Anti^ 
pater having adjusted matters in Asia, sent Ai^ 
tigonus with an army against Eumenes, who was 
determined in his purpose of waging war with 
the enemies of Perdiccas, because he considered 
them as inimical to the real interests of Mace^ 
don. His son Cwsander was also f^^iointed to 
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itte command of a colisidevable body of troops, 
with secret injunctions to guard with a jealous 
eye. the proceedings of Antigonus. He disputed 
not the Talour and conduct of that general ; but 
)ie pmdently thought him tqo boM and enterr 
prising to be constantly awed by the irresolute 
and tsudy commands of a distant and distracted 
goTemment* Antipater then returned to Mar 
cedon* 

Antigonus prepared to act with uncommon 
vigour against Eumenes. He had every incen- 
tive to dispatch : his temper was naturally suited 
to action ; he was dissatisfied with the manner 
In which the great departments in the state werft 
filled ; suid bearing an enmity against £uraenes> 
he had the sanction of authority for crushing 
2, c. ^^^ ^^ once. An engagement soon £bl- 
320* lowed) hi which Eumenes, by the trea- 
chery of one of his soldiers, was corah* 
pletely defeated. This discomfiture, however^ 
occasioned one of the most extraordinary actions 
of his life : he returned unperceived to the field 
of battle^ burned tlie bodies of his slain compa- 
nions, and raised over their ashes a mound of 
earth ; then dismissing the sick and wounded 
|>f his army, he r^red with six hundred men to 
the castle of Nora, a place of great strength on 
the frontiers of Capi^ocia and Lycaonia, in 
jwhich he sustained a siege of twelve mondis, 
jBgainst the whole strength of Antigonus's army, 
and at length forced it to retire* 

During these transactions in Asia, the Athe- 
nians, dissatisfied ^th the Macedonian garrison 
in their city, sent Denades to request Antipater 
that he would recal the troops from Athens. 
The Atbeniaiis had first applied to Phocion, 
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Whose influence with that general they knew to 
be great. But he declined to interfere in the 
btisiikss, and only 4)rocured the restoration o 
the exiles to thdr homes and ancient privi- 
leges* It is probable that he perceived it to be 
too late a periods of their national existence for 
them to be able to guard themselves. Demade% ' 
however,- undertook the commission with plea- 
sure. The dignity and glory of their ancestors 
returned to the minds of the Athenians, and they 
hoped that he would, at least, procure them the 
semblance of freedom. 

Demades, as we have formerly seen, had been 
the creature and favourite of Philip, and of his 
successors. He it was that drew up the decree 
of banishment against the eloquent, the patriotick, 
and disinterested Demosthenes. He was not 
destitute of abilities or eloquence ; but he wanted 
{MX)bity and disinterestedness. Antipater said 
he had two friends at Athens: — ^Phocion, who 
would never accept any reward for his services ; 
and Demades that never thought he received 
enough. Whether the Macedonian governor had 
discontinued his largesses, or Demades consi- 
dered them as not sufficiently liberal, we know 
not ; certain it is, that he had formed a corres- 
pondence with Perdiccas, whom he invited to 
assume the government of Greece and of Ma- 
cedon. A letter he had written to that com- 
mander was intercepted, in which were these 
words : " Come, and be the support of Macedon 
and Greece, which at present lean on an old 
rotten staff," meaning Antipater. This disco- 
very had taken place immediately preceding his 
setting out to request the recal of the Macedo- 
nian garrison. His son, therefore, who accom- 
VoL. IV. 2 M 
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t»nied him, was put to death in the sight of 
Uemades, after which he himself was immedi- 
ately slain. Thus were the Greeks reduced to 
the necessity of imploring liberty with the set- 
vility of slaves, which they had hitherto de- 
manded with the noble confidence of an inde- 
pendent people I 

Antipater did not long survive the orator De- 
mades ; and his death happened soon after his 
return from his Asiatick expedition* He had uq> 
dergone exces»ve fatigue, in keeping the Greeks 
under the subjection of Macedon, and in adjust- 
ing matters in Asia, which probably omspired 
to accelerate his end. Ever active, feithitil, and 
zealous in the caUse of his country, he suffered 
himself to enjoy but little repose* The differ- 
ences which subsisted in Macedon, and the in- 
struction of his countrymen in the arts of peace, 
had employed his attention after his arrival* 
His body had become enfeebled and emaciated, 
and the anxiety of his mind occasioned a vk>lent 
and inveterate disease. Amidst this complicated 
distress, he acted as became his descent, and the 
excellence of his understanding. Finding his 
end approaching, he assembled his friends, and ^ 
the friends of his country, and gave them in- 
structions relative to th^ course of conduct, which 
it was equally their duty and their interest to 
pursue. It was necessary to «|)point a gover- 
nor over Macedon, and a regent of the empire* 
He knew the importance of those stations, and 
was sensible that his own glory and reputation, 
the interest of the state, and the preservation of 
the Macedonian empire, required a person to be 
nominated whose age, experience, and former 
services, would command authority and respect* 
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Under these impressions, therefore, he bequeath- 
ed to Polyperchon> the eldest of all Alexander's 
eaptains at that time in Europe, the two high 
offices of protector and governor of Macedon. 
Thus did Antipater sacrifice the interest 6f his 
family to that of the empire, and .died full of 
years and of glory. 

Cassander, who was in Asia at the tin^e of hi$ 
&ther's decease, apprehending in what a peril- 
ous situation Antipater's death had left himself 
and the friends of the late., admmistration in 
Macedon, was resolved to attempt something 
§or their safety. He revolved in his mind the 
character of Poljrperchon, who was equally des- 
'litute of wisdom, of resolution, and of probity ; 
and his ambition also prompted him to attempt 
the recovery of that command, of which he had 
been deprived by the will of his father ; and he 
contrived a method for procuring himself satis- 
faction* ' Under the pretence, therefore, of tak- 
ing the diversion of hunting, he engaged several 
«f his friends to accompany him into the coun- 
try. When they were at some distance from 
court, he assembled them tc^ther and disclosed 
his nund. He told them the only reason for 
bringing them to that place was, that he might 
confer with them on matters of the greatest im- 
portance, and have the advantage of their opi- 
nions. He alluded, he said, to the recent change 
in the government, and to the probable omse- 
quences that were -likely to flow from it. He 
then expatiated at ^ome length on the dangers 
that threatened them, from tibe junction of inte- 
rests between Polyperchon and Olympias, who 
was the implacable enemy of Antipater's friends, 
and whom the protector had recalled finom her 
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retirement in Epinis, and had appointed her to 
superintend the rearing of Alexander, the son 
of Roxana. It is uncertsun whether Cassander 
communicated to his fiiends at that timey the 
whole of his project, and of his intention of sup- 
planting the protector. His remonstrances, how- 
ever, produced the desired effect ; and . many 
avowed themselves his partisans, in whose c<hW 
fidence he resolved to act independently and 
openly* < 

While Cassander was thus employed in form- 
Uig projects for subverting tjie government, Po- 
lyperchcm was busied in securing hi» dominiou 
in Greece. He had hdd a council of i^aley in 
which it was determined, that all the governors 
whom Antipater had appointed in the Grecian^ 
communities should be displaced, and that de- 
mocracy should be every where re-estabhshed^ 
An e^t was therefore published, the introduc*^ 
lion and conclusion of which abounds with prQ« 
testations^ that the sole intent of the courl, bjr 
the measure enjoined, was to restore liberty to 
Greece. 

This edict, notwithstanding the gracious pur-> 
pose for which Polyperchon pretended to publish 
it, did not meet with unanimous approbation.. 
The main object of it was to break the power of 
the late- governors ; but they were unwilling to 
submit to a decree which evidently tendedto iur 
jure them. They hesitated for a while, and then 
applied to Cassander for relief. Athens being of 
more consequence to the Macedonian govern* 
ment than any other Grecian state, the ejjes of 
all men were turned on Nicanor,. governor of 
that city. It was obviotts, that had Nicanor ' 
immediately complied with the injunctions of , 
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the e^ict, most of the other cities wi states in 
Greece would have followed his example : but 
he expressed a difiidetice at first, relative to the 
authority of Polyperchon; and after he had 
received letters fit>m Olympias on the subject^ 
devised new schemes of procrastination, until he 
had sufficiently reinforced his garrison at Muni« 
qhia* Instead, therefore, of quitting the fort, 
according to the iiSjunction of the decree, he un- 
expectedly seized the Piraeus. 
.. The Athenians, intoxicated with the ideal li- 
berty which they now enjoyed, and provoked at 
the conduct of Nicanor, determined to rid them- 
selves of those that seemed to oppose the wishes 
of their deliverers. For that purpose they turned 
their fury upon the patriotick Phocion, and some 
of the most distinguished citizens of Athens. 
These withdrew from the rage of the people, 
and threw tiiemselves on the mercy of Alexan- 
der, the son of Polyperchon, who was entering 
Attica with a powerful army ; and by this time 
also the protector himself was at hand, ^ with Phi- 
lip Aridseus, and another large body of forces. 

Alexander, having heard Phocion and the 
other fugitives relate their account of the mat- 
ter, was convinced of their innocence,' and of the 
injustice of the decree, and in consequence sent 
letters of recommendation with tliem to his fa- 
ther. They were accompanied by Dinarchus, a 
Corinthian, and an old and intimate friend of 
Polyperchon ; but scarcely were they arrived at 
the camp of the regent, when deputies came 
from Athens, accusing them of high treason. 
Polyperchon was at a loss for some time how he 
should act in this matter : his son had precipi- 
tately and imprudently pledged his faith to the 
2 M 2 
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exUesy bat tbe tntetest of his cause .w<iQid>fi^ 
Gonnderedy be, best promoted by oomplying' 
inth the wishes of die Athenians. Always un- 
steady in his sentiments and sanguine m hi» 
measures, Polyperchon no sooner concdvedtfaiB 
idea than he gave orders that his old acqnunt*^ 
ance Diniux:hiis should be first tortured, aiul then 
put to death ; while Pfaocioo and his companions 
were bound and sent back in carts to Athens^ 
with this message, ^^ That though he was con^ 
vinced they had been traitors to their country^ 
yet he left them to the judgment of the Athe- 
nians as a free people*" 

Phocion demanded, " whether he was to be 
judged according to the accustomed form of 
law?" Being answered in the affirmative, h* 
replied, ^' How can that be, since we are not 
allowed an impartial hearing J" Perceiving by 
the clamour of the people that no defence was 
to be allowed them, he exclaimed, ^ With regard 
to myself, I acknowledge the crime of which I 
am accused, and cheerftilly submit to the sen^ 
tence of the law. But consider, O Athenians 1 
K^hat these men have done, that they should be 
involved in the same punishment with me." 
The pQE>ple vehemently cried out, ^ They are 
your accompliceSf and therefore that is sufficient 
for condemning them." The decree was then 
read, and Phociop, Ntcocles, Aheudippus, Aga^ 
mon, and Pythocles, were sentenced to suffer 
death; and Demetrius, Phalereus, Callimedon, 
Charicles^ and others, were condemned in thehr 
absence. Matiy persons moved, that Phocion 
should be tortured before he was put to death ; 
but the majority of the people considered that 
punishment as too severe. Whilst the votes were 
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eoUecting, mmy placed garlands on their heads, 
and denionstrated all the satis&ctioa that could 
have been felt had the most powerful enemjr of 
the puMick suffered a defeat. An intimate friend 
tCK^ the opportimity of asking Phocion, as the^ 
were^ bearing him to execution^ if he had any 
commands to his son. " Only," replied he very 
coolly, ^ that he forget the ill treatment which 
ills father received from the Athenians." 
- The resentment of his enemies was not allayed 
by the death c^ Phocion : a decree was passed, 
by which his body was banished the Athenian 
territories,' and any person that should furnish 
iire for his funeral pile was subjected to a penal- 
ty. One Conopian took up the corpse, atid car- 
ried it beyond Eleusina, where he borrowed fire 
of a Megarian woman, and burned it, A mat* 
-ron of that state, who attended on the occasion, 
raised a humble monument to perpetuate the 
memory of the unfortunate orator* Having 
collected the ashes, she carried them home, and 
buried them under her hearth.; putting up the 
following prayer to her household gods : " To 
you, O ye deities 1 guardians of this i^ace, do I 
commit the precious remains of the most excels 
tent Phocion. Protect them, I beseech you, from 
evei-y insult, and deliver them one day to be de- 
posited in the sepulchre of his ancestors, when 
the Athenians shall have become wiser." ^ 
. A short time only intervened before the prayer 
of the pious matron was fulfilled. The Athe- 
nians, like all democracies, passed from one ex«> 
treme to the other. - They recollected the many 
services he had performed the state ; and there- 
fore decreed the victim of their rage a statue of 
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brass ; ordered his asKes to be brought back at 
^ the imUick expense ; and passed an act, that bis 
* accusers should be put to death. Agonides, who 
was the principal person in promoting the plot 
against Phocion, was seized and executed ; but 
Epicurus and Demophilus fled. Phocicxi's son, 
however, pursued and slew them. ' 

When we consider the integrity, the magnani- 
mity, the sober and steady zeal for the welfu^ 
of his country, which Phocion uniformly dis* 
played, we. must confess, that none of all his 
fellow-citizens were more truly patriotick. He 
aimed not to obtain the favour of the rich and 
g^reat, and yet was frequently able to stem the 
popular tide. He was not to be intimidated by 
the threats and frowns of the people ; and some* 
times espoused the cause of the few, who stood 
high, but alone. Destitute of that enthusiasm 
which sometimes threatened to mislead his com- 
petitor Demosthenes, Phocion equalled in probi- 
ty that illustrious orator. His opposition to the 
most popijilar men of his time has been the cause 
of his m^ing so distinguished a figure in the 
state, and forms the most prominent feature in 
his character. It would be no difficult task to 
prove, that the motives on which he acted were 
honest, prudent, and commendable. The words 
which he made use of when Demosthenes endea- 
voured to excite the people to resist tKe power 
of Macedon, shows at once the greatness of hi^ 
wisdom, and the extensiveness of his knowledge 
with respect to the real conditicHi of the nefgh^ 
bouring states at that time.. "Since," said he, 
" the Athenians can no longer fill their w<Hited 
glorious station, let them adopt counsels ade- 
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quale tx> their abilities, and endeayour to court 
that power, which they cannot provoke but to, 
their ruirt." 

He was the only Athenian that ever occasion* 
ally commanded the respect of the friends and 
enemies of his country. In a word he was a 
rational and a peaceable patriot* He wished in* 
deed to see the s^grandizement of his native 
country ; but he was anxious that its grandeur 
should aiise from those ingenious arts which are 
the consequence of national tranquility* . 
. While these things were transacting, Cassan* 
derr seeing no hopes of immediate success to his 
undertaking by the greatest ^effort of all the 
power be could then command in Eu- 
rope, judged it necessary to seek assist- ^:^^" 
aoce in some other quarter* He had en- 
deavoured to conciliate the affections of the Ma- 
cedooians, and to engage them warmly in hia 
cause; Antigonus, he was sensible, would b6 
ready to opposie any person that should possess 
the invidious office of protector of the kings ^ 
and to him, therefore, he determined to make 
application for relief* It is to be numbered 
among the political errors of the new admini-^ 
stration in Macedon, that after openly attacking 
the friends and dependants of Antipater, and re-, 
ceiving Olympiasinto a participation of the go« 
vemment, Cassander should be suffered to with* 
dcaw himself into Asia, where his representations, 
and remonstrances might be productive of the 
most dangerous and btoieful eff*ects* Antigonuft 
received Cassander with the greatest affiibiiity 
and kindness. He hated Polyperchon ; and tot 
execute vengeance on him be saw would be the 
diorteat and most sure road to the conquest oC 
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Asia, which was now become the great object of 
his ambition* 

The forces which Cassander obtained of An- 
tigonus were not numerous, but to a man of his 
fer^e and enterprising genius, any number o£ 
troops proved of considerable importance, and 
were capable of achieving great exploits. When 
he had received reinforcements he sailed for 
Athens, and entering the Pir»ys with his small 
fleet, was Welcom^ to Greece by Nicanor. 
With respect to th^ new government, he enter- 
tained sentiments congenial with those of Cas« 
Sander ; he had been appointed governor of Mu- 
nlchia by Antipater during his regency ; he was 
the first that dared openly and boldly to resist 
the edict of Polyperchon ; and on that account 
he had been exposed to many and great dangers* 
^one, therefore, appeared more likely to second 
the views and designs of his visitor with greater 
sincerity* 

Polyperchon being informed of the arrival of 
Cassander, instantly resolved to blockade his 
competitor in Athens,' and to make a ^goroin 
effort by sea and land, to terminate^ the war at 
once by the reduction of that city. For that pur* 
pose, therefore, he assemtded a numerous army, 
and marched into Attica* This pordon of Greece 
was never remarkable for the fertility of its lands : 
and the numerous forces which Polyperchon had 
collected soon caused a scarcity of provisions in. 
that country. This scarcity induced^ the protec- 
tor to alter the measures he had proposed, as he 
despaired of bringing the war to a speedy con^ 
elusion* Leaving troops, thereforcf^ under the 
eommand of his son Alexander, w1m> had orders 
to observe the motions of the enemy, and to Keep 
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them in'awe, he marched with the rest of the 
army into PeloponnesuS) where he knew his op- 
ponent had many friendb* 

By this time Ciytus had set sail with the fleet 
to meet that of Cassander^ which was under ^the 
conduct of Nicanor« A battle was fought in 
which this latter comnfiander was defeated, and 
obliged to betake himself to flight. The fleet of 
Nicanor, however, being refitted, and reinfohred 
by light-armed troops, sent over in barks by An- 
tigonus, he soon found himself in* a condition to 
face the enemy again* Having, therefore, put 
to sea, he came up with the armament of Ciytus, 
whilst at anchor at Byzantium, and obtained a 
complete victofy. After the engagemeht, Ciy- 
tus himself was killed by an insurrection of the 
soldiers of Lysimachus* 

In the mean time Polyperchon had ^entered 
Peloponnesus, and had recourse to his edict once 
more* He was determined that Ms commands 
should be obeyed, and ii^ case of refusal threat* 
ened to inflict the most severe punishment* This 
decree was carried into execution in most of the 
Grecian communities, 9nd discord, slaughter, 
and confusion, every where prevailed. Those 
who had borne any ofiice under the administra- 
tion of Antipater were put to death, or at least 
driven into banishment. These tyrannical pro- 
ceedings of the protector excited the just odium 
of the discerning part of the people. The'Me- 
galopoUtans were the most considerable body of 
men that had the prudence and address to avoid 
these internal dissentioiis. The magistrates and 
people having consulted on this affair, unani- 
mously' determined to retain their present form 
of government, and to remain, if possible, m 
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tranquiStjr.^ This resohitioii was ccmdered by 
the protector as treasmiable : he declared that it 
was not only an open and avowed insuh on his 
authority, bat a tadt acknowledgment thdt the 
Megalopolitans were the coadjutors and abettors 
of Cassander's rebellion^ and, therefore, de- 
nounced exemplary punishment against that 
people* The Megalopolitans folly understood 
the meaning of the protector, but they had taken 
their measures in time, and their counsels were 
not easily to be overturned* They withdrew 
their effects from the country, fortified their city, 
and, the number of fighting men amounting to 
fifteen thousand, determined to make a despe* 
rate resistance against the enemy* 

Polyperchon made good his threats: he ap- 
peared before the city, accompanied by Philip 
Aridaeus the king, with a very considerable ar- 
my and a number of elephants* His engineers 
were exceedingly active : before the besieged ex- 
pected that they had begun to work, three towers, 
with all the walls between thfem, were und^^ 
mined and fell to the ground* A breach being 
thus effected, Polyperchon led his army to the 
assault, which was vigorously supported on both 
sides ; but the Megalopolitans finally repulsed 
the besiegers. 

This repulse did not discourage Polyperchon 
from prosecuting his designs. He determined 
to renew the attack, and to avsdl himself cff the 
use of his elephants. When this was reported to 
the Megalopolitans; they were greatly distressed 
at tfie thoughts of being attacked by those ter- 
rible animals. They were, however, soon re- 
lieved from their uneasiness on that account* It 
happened that a person nam^d Damides was 



«»iong them, ^o Md served ^xtder Akxander 
in his eastern eiepedidon, and who undertook t^ 
jrendef ihe elephdints perfectly useless to ihe be- 
siegers, and harmless to the besieged. Thepiioi 
he made tise t>f was this^— he caused long pieces 
t)f planks to be driven into the ground, into each 
of which he fixed several iron spikes : over the 
spiked he threw some rubbish, that the enemy 
might vKfL perceive them : this was done sh 
«Jong the inside of the breach* The citizens 
vnere then drawn up, not in front, but in flank, 
between the city and these machines, and at each 
end of the breach. 

The besiegers were now ready to make the 
assault : they advanced in excellent order with 
tile elephants in front. These animals, forced 
by thieir riders within the breach, stuck their feet 
on the spikes, and were unable to proceed any 
Beirthen The citizens instantly perceived this, 
and galled them and their ridei^ with stones, 
darts, and other missile we'apons. This occa* 
sioned a dreadfol conRision. Many of the spikes 
had jMierced the feet of the elephants so deep, 
that they were not only incapable x>f motion, but 
feM to the ground. Others were so enraged by 
the pain they experienced, that they became un- 
governable, turned upon their own men, and 
trod them under their feet. The Macedoniio^ 
Sirmy seeing this disaster, refused to proceed; 
"and Polyperchon, leaving a considerable body of 
horse and foot to block up the Megalopolitans in 
their city, was compelled to retire in disgrace* 
About the same time also news equally dis- 
agreeable and dfshonourabl<e was brought to the 
protector, relative to the complete and unexpect- 
ed defeat ^of the admiral Clytus. After such 
Vol. IV. ' 2 N 
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repeated loiies he saw no fuoapect of aoqoiriag^ 
any honour in Greece : the greatest pait» theror 
fore, of his army returned immediately to Mar 
cedon. 

While these transacdons were performing in 
Europe, Antigonus, who had been a[^x>inted 
to the government of the Phrygia greater, Lyca- 
onia, Pamphylia, and Lycia, reserved to make 
himself master of aU Asia. For that purpose he 
collected an army of sixty thousand foot, and . 
nineteen thousand horse, together with many ele-» 
phanu. He made no secret of his intentioiiBy 
but avowed his designs, and repioved all the go* 
vemors of provinces whom he suspected to be 
hostile to his measures. He endeavoured lo 
gain the interest of Eumenes, and sent an aUe 
and confidential person to treat with that ge- 
neral in the castle of Aora, and to assure turn 
that if he would become the friend and ally oi 
Antigonus, he should have the most honounMe 
situation in his court. Eumenes at first appealed 
to receive these overtures in a fiatvourable man* 
ner ; but when they tendered to him an oath 
that he would be £uthfiil to the interests of An- 
tigonus, he refused to make apy sudi promise: 
Antigonus, therefore, became indignant at the 
conduct of Eumenes, and began to levy war on 
that general. 

Polyperchon finding himself distressed by the 
treachery and power of Antigonus and of Cassaa? 
der, not only allowed Olympias to take up her 
abode in Macedon, but made her his chief con- 
fidant, and in a litUe time virtually comnuUed 
tQ her care the government of the whole nation* 
She was a woman of a violent and revengefiri. 
temper of mind, but not destitute of discenn 



ment. The deep and oft^ fatal intrigues in 
which she had been concerned, had taught her 
the knowledge of mankind. That knowledge 
was exerted on the occasion of which we are now 
speaking. Instead of nominating to the chief 
command in Asia one whose dissolute morals 
and licentious conduct promised &ir to promote 
any arbitraiy scheme which the court might 
propose, she appointed oi* advised Polyperchon 
to appoint Eumenes, who was the most loyal 
and steady friend that court had. Eumenes was^ 
Uierefore, constituted commander in chief of the 
jpoyal forces in Asia, and had a donation of five 
hundred talents awarded him for his recent ser« 

When Eumenes received the letters which 
conferred on him the supreme command in the 
east, he hastened to perform his duty, and to ac- 
quit himself with credit, but the rival with whon^ 
be had to contend was an active and enterprising 
Qommander. In the number of his soldiers, and 
,ad80 with regard to influence in the Asiatick pro'> 
Vinces, Eumenes was greatly inferior to Ami- 
^onus. The former, therefore, was under the 
necesttty ci empio3ring all the resources of his 
ihventive genius: he did so, and he might have 
finally proved victorious had he not been betray- 
ed by the perfidy of his friends. He considerably 
augmented bis strength in a short space of time, 
and by granting appointmehts and conferring 
honours, he gained the favour and friendship of 
tht most powerfol officers in the opposite in- 
terest. The Argyraspide, a body of hardy 
Macedonian Teterans, who, on account of their 
merit and bravery, had been presented by Alex- 
ander the Great with silver sbiel<^ were at first 



extremely advene to the appoincnieat' and the 
measures of Eumeaes* They received him with 
ail the marks of defeicace and rM{iect whioh 
they could poss&ly « devise ; hut Eameoes ptr«^ 
odved that (he civility of their eoadact isas only 
exterior, aod that they had no real regaid or 
esteem for him. On the cootiary) he was sea- 
aible that &ey envied his authority, aod, there* 
fercf endeavoured to render thcur malice inel^ 
ftctqal, and to provide te his own safety and the 
prosperity of the empire. His ^Mtegrity and 
address soon attached Ih^se soldiers to his pail^ 

The metliod which ha took to prevent the m^ 
perior officers* ideas of precedency) and Hmr 
mutual jealousy of beings supplanted in their 
commander's fiivour from disturbtitt^ the peace 
i)t the army) wasas follows* . He informed them 
thai in a dream he had seen Alexander arrayoi 
in regal pomp, seated on his thmns) and givfog 
orders to his commuiders as .usual. He adfvised) 
therefore, Ihat a tent of state should be ereotei^ 
in which a throne of. gold with all the insigtt4. 
of royalty should be placed. Befi>re.this throne 
an altar of the same metal should be .raised, eft 
which each of the commanders were to offer 8a« 
crifice, and then seating themselves indiscrimi- 
nately, consult the publick safety* By this eKpe-> 
dient he appeased .dissensions among thepow^ 
erlttl, and inspired the soldiers in general with 
^ithusiastick bravery. But the device tpidildi 
Eumenes wa&.thus obliged to have recourse &» 
quelling the Actions that existed, demonstrated 
the dangerous and precarious ground on wheeh 
^e Mac^onian commanders at that time stand* 

Eummes had not ool^' tn contend with An;^' 
^onusy hut wit(i maof of the other governors. nC 
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prtMiic^ whom amlntious projectK and diaaf- 
fection to thl& pro^feprabip, rendered hostile to 
his meiiaujres. For About three years, howevery 
that §^le and experienced general had evidently 
the advantage over all his adversaries, and his 
exertions held Asia in subjection to the Mace- 
donian goveminent» 

While Eumenes was thus vindicating, by his 
arms the honour and interests of the kings in the 
east, Cassander was gradually subverting their 
power in Europe. After Nicanor had defeated 
the armainent under the command of Clytus, 
near Byzantium, he again resumed the govern- 
ment of Munichja. Cassander, sensible of the 
services wMch Nicano^: had rendered to his 
cause, showed him the greatest attention and 
respect. Th^y were upon the most friendly 
terms, when some person acquainted Cassander 
that the governor had a design to make himself 
soverdign of Attica* It happened also that 
Nicanpr had reluctantly complied with admitting 
Cassapder's troops into some of his forts ; a cir* 
cumstance, which being united with that report, 
awakened suspicion, which is nearly allied to 
revenge* In order to have Nicanor destroyed, 
Cassander posted some ci his mc^ in an empty 
house, and requested the governor to meet him 
there, under pretence of consulting about mat* 
ters of impcHtance. Nicanor accordingly ap» 
pear^, and when he entered the house was at* 
tacked and murdered by the assassins. 

This sanguinary measure roused the indigna- 
tion of Nicanor's friends ; but when they consi« 
deved th^t Cassander was already in possession 
of the greater part of the city, and that Poly- 
perchon would not be able to grant them much 
2N2 
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flMistanciB^ in case they ttttempted a rtMkkiMit 
Chef judged it most proper to stifle their resent- 
ment, ai^ to submit qijedf to their fiMie. The 
engaging mamiers of Caasander contriboted not 
a fittle to reconcile the Athenians to his gov^nv:- 
ment. His condescenmon and generosity, hxm^ 
ever, bespoke the crafty and sobmissivepcditician) 
rather than the successful prince. 

Among the first acts of his power he appointed 
Demetrius Phalereus to be governor of Athens. 
This roan vtas a person of quality, a descendant 
of Conon, and possessed of extensive property; 
but neither his birth nor his fortune was equal 
to his virtues* He had studied under the philo- 
sopher Theophfasttis, and from him derived 
practical as well as theoretical knowledge. He 
was himself at once a philosopher,' an ondon 
and a man of exemplary morals. Phocion and 
Demosthenes had been his teachers in virtue 
and eloquence. The knowledge he had gaiiMfd 
whilst a disciple of Theophrastus, enabled him to 
comprehend and encourage the pursuits <^ a 
literary and ingenious people ; and his eloquence 
and upright conduct' tended to check and con^ 
trol the (Mssolute maimers and Keendousness of 
the Athenians. Cicero also speaks very &vour^ 
ably of his oratory. 

The moderatioh and inildness v^nh hedis* 
played towards the governed, procured him the 
esteem, and in some instances the afl^tion, of 
the people. They were soon induced to repose 
the greatest confidence in his wisdom and inte- 
grity, and that confidence he (fid not betray* 
That power which he might eamly have con- 
verted into tyranny, he employed in pk«tiioling 
the wealth and grandeur of the Atheniana» He 



hicreafted' Qieir puUick ferenues ; adorned the 
city with many statelf and magnificent struc- 
titfes, and restorad such as were likely to fall 
through the injuries of time. In every other 
reiq)ect also he exhibited such indisputable marks 
of afifection and regard for the people ovec whom 
he presided, that they bestowed on him yerj 
considerable honours* 

The losses and disgrace which the arms of 
Polyperchon had recently suffered, made the 
protector sensible that he had no chance to retain 
the sovereignty of Greece. He was obliged, 
therefore, to omtent himself with the direction 
of Macedon* Attica was beyond the rekch of 
his power, and the iU success with which his at- 
tempts upon the city of the Megalopolitatis had 
been attended, had inspired all Greece with con- 
tempt of his authority* Under such circum- 
stances ambition would have been futile and 
-ridiculous ; but he was destined to a still severer 
lot. 

Olympias, as we have before seen, haabeeil 
imprudently recalled by Polyperchon, to take 
charge of the in&nt son of Roxana, and to 
sanction by her presence the new administration 
of Macedon. F^viously to her quitting Epirus, 
she had written to Eumenes in Asia, desiring his 
advice, whether she should remain in her present 
situation, or return into Macedonia. Eumenes, 
who always had the wel&re of the state near to 
his heart, informed her that he considered it a^ 
most prudent to remain in Epirvis until the 
war should be terminated. He advised her not 
to be too precipitate in her resolutions, but that» 
in case she did return to Macedon, she should 
forget the injuries wiuch had been formerly done 
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hers «nd eadcavoiir to conciliate tfaii o&ctaons 
and esteem of the people. The sequel c^ her 
story will prove how little she regarded this 
prudent and fnendly admonition of Eu^iepes.'^ 

She set out from Epirus, and arrived in Mft« 
cedon very soon after. When her presence was 
announced, great consternation and dismay se^ 
ed the minds of the people, and even those who 
had been in habits of friendship and intimacy 
with the exiled queen, dreaded the effepts; of her 
resentment. The friends of Antipater, how- 
ever, by whose influence she had been banished 
Macedon, had still greater reason to fear the 
consequences of her return ; but above all, Philip 
Aridaeus and his queen. Aridaeus was the son 
of Philip by a concubine, and on that account 
had from his infancy been subjected to the ha- 
tjred' and aversion of Olympias* The weakness 
of his intellects, and the debility of his consti^- 
tion, were said to have been occasioned by the 
destructive potions which the queen obliged him 
to take* Perdiccas began his r^ency with the 
murder of Cynane, the wife of Am3mUus, and 
mother of Aridxus's queen. This crime was 
perpetrated at the instigation of (Xympias» Alex** 
ander, previous to his setting out on his eastern 
exped^on, had also been advised by lus mother 
to cause Amyntas to be murdered, that he 
might leave few in Macedon, who during his 
absence should aspire at the sovereignty ; and 
this ne&rious counsel was too fButhfuily fol- 
lowed* 

It was not, therefore, to be supposed that 
either Philip or £urydice his wife, could look 
npoa her widi complaisance* They, in fact^were 
sensible that they had every: tbing t9 fear from 
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ker MAnmiiig any power ; and Ensdiee^ who 

had more diacemment than her hiiibaiid» right^ 

coaeeived that Olympiaa wouid nerer be at vese 

untii^ she had deprived Aridi^us of the regal title 

and of his Hfe. Undier these ideas she legan to 

Ibvy an many, and requested all who respecteil 

the bnHber of Alexahderi their late royal naa^ 

ter or his queen^ or who revered the virtues- and 

memory of Antipater, to unite ia the defeDcQ 

of the rii^ts and liberties of thek eQinitry« She 

then wrote to Cassander, beseeching htm ta 

hasten to her assistaivce^ and required Polyper^ 

ohon to^ meddle no more in the adkninislrEidoB^ 

bat to deliver up. all to Caaaander^ to whom the: 

king liad deemed it expedient to ddegate.thO: 

regency of the empire. The Maeedoniana seai* 

dily armed themselves in. defence of Eurydicai 

and her husband, and .in a short time the- queen*. 

had collected, a force more. than sufficient to» 

screen her husband and .herself finm any vio< 

lence which might be offered totbw persona*. .> 

These hasty prooetdingsof Eurydide gaveher 

enemies sufficient pretext for levering an iannedi 

fbrc6 to oppose her measures* Olympiaa^ wh» 

WAS ever jealous and watchful, had casefiilly. eh^ 

served the recent actions of Eurydice, and per« 

ceived that it ni^as necessary she should be on her^ 

guard i^ainst the designs of the queen*. Hei^ 

brother had sent a body of Epirots to, escort hew 

fiom his kingdom. Tliese she .added to somci 

Macedonian troope* whom her interest and power 

induced to follow her fortunes ; and sti'aightway 

marclied her forees to join the army of Poly- 

perchon, which was. returning from the tmfi>r<** 

tnnate expedition into .Pelc^Minnesus*. Having^ 

formed a junctjcuv the whole united armjr moved 
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to attack the troopa of Euiydicef whO| loumated 
1^ the cruel treatment her fiunily had te reived, 
hoidly led forth her forces to oppose the enemy. 
It was not the intention of Eurydice to htaard 
a battle before the arrival of Cassander ; but her 
too precipitate conduct in raising forces had 
roused the.apprehendons of her adversaridi ; luid ^ 
Aeir motions being thus qmckened, it was im- 
possible to defer fighdng undl Cassander should 
be able to march an army to the assistance of the 
long and his illustrious consort* The two cob« 
tending parties therefore drew up their forces ill 
order of battle ; but the i^)pearance of Olyn^iia^ 
at the head of her troops, immediately terminated 
the dispute. When the two armies approached 
each odier, the soldiers that should have foi^ht 
for Eurydice, struck with the awful mien of 
Olymptasy who appeared to possess all the dig* 
mty aiid majesty of the retick of Phiitp, and the 
mother of Alexander the Great, instantly de- 
serted their standard, and arranged thenuidves 
under the banners of the enemy. 

By this event Olympiaa, had she adhered to 
the advice of Eumenes, nught have setQed all 
things amicably and honourably ; but her pas* 
sioiis, which were strong and unrelenting, sway- 
ed her with ungovernable fiiry. By the defec- 
tion of the troops, PhtUp and Eury^ce feU into 
her hands; and ^e immediatley proceeded to 
infltot a severe and unmerited punishment on the 
unhappy captives, who were soon after put tcx 
death. 

Cassander having received intelligence of what^ 
was going on, hastened Into Macedonia. When 
he arrived at the strsits of Thermopylx, he found 
the Theu«fi»ns in «nns ready to oppose hb paft- 
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81^ ; but expedition being his' main object, he 
BtiKiied how- to avoid delay. Collecting there- 
fore all the ships which he could procure in the 
neighbourhood, he embarked his troops, and 
transported them safely into Thessaly.^ They 
reached MacedcHi before Polyperchon and 
Olympias were apprized of his approach. Cas- 
Sander formed his army into two divisions, one 
of which was under the command of Cullas, and 
he himself took the lead of the other. Callas had 
orders to engage the troops of Polyperchon, who 
was now separated from those of Olympias; 
while Cassander pursued the army of that via* 
cfictive woman. After all the cruelties of which 
she had been guilty, she confided in the affection 
of the Macedonians : she had formerly triumphed 
by the majesty of her appearance, and she hoped 
to do it again, when she had proved to them the 
dangers and the hardships she was willing to 
undergo, in order to guard and strengthen the 
^administration of her country. She had many 
followers, but they resembled a court rather 
than an army. She went to the principal cities, 
in company with her daughter Rozana, her 
grandson Alexander, her niece Deidamia, Thes- 
aakmica, the sister of Alexander, and many other 
persons of high birth and interest. With this nu- 
merous retinue, she was at length under the ne- 
cessity of retiring to Pydna, « sea-port and well 
fortified town* 

Cassander immediately invested the city by 
land, while his fleet blocked up the entrance of 
the harbour* The besieged soon began to be 
in want of provisions, but encouraged by the pre- 
sence of many persons of distinction, . they obsti- 
nately defended the place. Olympias also ex-. 
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pected that her brother Jladdas would tend mc* 
coura from £{Mms to her assistance ; which pswr* 
cd to be the case. CaasaodeFy therefinre, knoww 
Ing^ that the army of that prince was iti motioB) 
detached part of his troops to Uock npthe pas* 
sages mto Epirus. This was done so completely^ 
that the army t>f Jtacidas was - reduced to great 
difficulties, and not only despaired of the succcaa 
of the expe^tion, but ^ their own safety. Under 
these circumstances the troops mutinied, and de<- 
posing i&acidas, submitted toCaasander. The 
only person on whom Olympias now relied fer 
relief, was Pol3rperchon ; but the detachment 
imder CaNas employed his attention ao much, 
that he was unable to afiR>rd her any assistanceb 
Callas had been at pains to represent to the army 
of Polyperchon, the cruelties and enormities i^ 
which the administration had been guilty ; and 
he had thereby so effectually alienated the minds 
of the soldiers, that Polyperchon vras scaroefy 
able to defend himself. 

The condition of the besieged was now become 
truly depiorableb The n^al &mily fed on the 
'fiesh of horses, the soldiers on their dead compa- 
nions, and the elephants on saw^^ust* Numbers 
were induced by Uie miseries whidi prevailed in 
the city, to desert to Caasalider, who recetred 
with lenity all that had not been concerned 
in the late murders. Olympias again turned her 
thoughts towards Polyperchon. She wrote htm 
a letter^ requesting that he would send a bark of 
fifty oars to convey her away, by night. Ca»- 
sander, however, having seized the messenger, 
disappointed the design. Olymjnas, not finding 
the vessel at the time she expected^ gaye up aS 
hopes, and, without waiting any longery sunea- 
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dered hierself imd her army to Cassand^. This 
eirent determined the &te of ali Macedon* Pellay 
the capital^ soon after ai^mitted to the con- 
queror* AristoQua, who then commanded a hody 
of troops at Amphipolisy at the request of Olym* 
pias yielded that city toCassander. 

When Oiympias submitted to Cassander, she 
stipulated for her life : but the kindred of those 
whose deaths she had . occasioned, insisted that 
she should suffer. She was therefore accused 
before the assembly, of the Macedonians, and 
without being heard in her defence, condemned 
to die* Cassander advised her to make her 
escape td Athens^ and offered her a ship for 
that purpose ; but Oiympias refused to fly, and 
declared, that she was ready to answer before the 
Macedonians for whatever she had done. Cas- 
sander, however, was unwilling to abide the 
issue of such a trial as she demanded. He there- 
fore sent a band of soldiers to put her to death* 
When they came into the prison, they were struck 
with awe, and refused to execute the orders they 
had received ; but the relations of those who had 
&llen sacrifices to her cruelty, seized her, and 
cut her throat* 

Immediately after the decease of Oiympias, 
Roxana and her son Alexander were sent to 
Atnphipolis, where they were made prisoners : 
and orders were given that they should be treat- 
ed only a3s private persons* Hercules, the son of 
Alexander by Barsine, the only remaining branch 
of the royal &mily, was murdered by Polyper- 
chon, at the instigation of Cassander, about 
two years after* Eight years had not elapsed 
since the death of Alexander, and not a single 
branch of hts house remained to enjoy a portion 
Vol. IV, 20 
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of that etnpire, which Philip and his son had ac- 
quired, at the expense of so much blood, danger, 
and treachery. Such to the royal fionily of Ma« 
cedon were the effects of that ambition, which 
had lighted the torch of war o^er Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. 

While Cassander was settling the afiairs of 
Macedon, Polyperchon, and his son Alexander^ 
were intriguing with the enemies of Antipater's 
family in Greece, and sowing the seeds of future 
dissention in that countiy* It was necessary 
that Cassander should endeavour to consult the 
interests of Greece, as well as of Macedon. He 
therefore determined to march an army into that 
country, that he might expel his enemies from 
thence* He directed his course into Thessaly, 
but found the Pylae shut by the jfitolians, his 
avowed and inveterate enemies* Cassander, 
however, forced the pass, and coming down into 
Bseotia, proceeded to the ruins of Thebes. The 
sight of these ruins, it is natural to imagine, would 
lead him into a variety of reflections: it would 
remind him of the ancient power and splendour 
of that city ; and of the renown and fate of that 
man and his family by whom it had been razed* 
These thoughts led him to the project of rebuild- 
ing the city, and of recalling its proscribed in- 
habitants, who were scattered throughout eveiy 
part of Greece* Having, therefore, requested 
the assistance of the rest of the Baeotians, the 
walls of the city were soon finished knd the prin- 
cipal streets rebuilt. The Thiebans then sent to 
recal all their exiled countrymen ; and their city 
which had been razed by the Macedonians, above 
twenty years before, was now rebuilt by the same 
people. 
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Calssander hamg executed this deWign, pro- 
ceeded into Peloponnesus, and partly by force 
partly by treaty, gained all the principal cities 
over to his cause, and then returned to Macedon. 

While Cassander was thus employing his 
efforts to establish himself on the throne of Ma- 
cedonia, Antigonus was concerting measures to 
rid himself of Eumenes. After being defeated 
by that general in most of the engagements that 
had taken place during several campaigns. An- 
tigonus determined to make one desperate 
?*^* and if possible decisive effort. He re- 
^ ' solved to attack Eumenes in his winter 
quarters, when his troops were dispersed all over 
the country. The battle was fought near the 
sea, and Eumenes having the superiority in in- 
&ntry, effectually routed the phalanx of Anti-r 
gonus ; but the enemy's horse had the advantage 
through the treachery of Paucestus, commander 
of the cavalry, who had secretly gone over to the 
interests of Antigonus. By the perfidious coi^« 
duct of Paucestus, therefore, the infentr^ was left 
to combat alone. Antigopus perceiving that 
the engagement had raised a dust in the air 
wheeled round the army of Eumenes, and pos- 
sessed, himself of the baggage. This contrivance 
^as of more advantage to him than a victory 
could have been* The soldiers of Eumenes re* 
turning into their camp, and being informed of 
the loss of their baggage, women, and children, 
became mutinous* 

In this ntuation of the army, Teutamus, w1k> 
commanded a battalion of the troops called the 
silver-shields, and who had long inclined to An* 
tigonus, took this opportunity of sending to that 
general) aod demanded the booty he had late^ 
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•taken* Antigonus replied^ tkat he would iKril- 
lingly restore the troops their bagpiage aod all 
their property, provided they wcnld deliver up 
Eumenes^ wIk) was not a .MacedoelaQ by birth, 
and wM had been declared an enemy to the« pub« 
lick. The ^^ater part of the army agreed to-the 
proposal of Antigonttt ; and among the first 
were the Argyraspidas^ or 8ilver*4htelds« Eu- 
menes was s^med and his hands, hound behind 
him. The troops then pi«pa«ed io deliver him 
into the hands of Antigonus. • Bumettes .besought 
them to . Ibten to what he wi^ i^ut to say, 
which being complied with, he unfolded to them 
the dangerous consequences < that would reaidit to 
the state, from rendering Antigonuft oJisolulie; 
.and reproached them with the cruc&y and. iqjua- 
tice of their prooeedings* He entreatec^ that 
they would put him to death, and thereby rescoe 
him from the disgrace of suffering by the hands 
pf a cruel and inveterate enemy ; but he. entreat- 
pd in vain. He was conducted. to the camp. of 
AntigonuS) who kept him a. &w days in confine- 
ment, and. then commanded him to be eacecutcd* 
The late signal success of Antigonus, opened 
a wiUe field f<M- ambition, and he again fi>rmod 
the design of making himself i master ^^all A«a« 
Many of the commanders, wW» lately o{iposed 
him, after the prosperous event of «thta bMtbt, 
hastened to make their submission, and to pcoffin* 
their aid and support in his uoiiefltaUBg* Ilk 
readily accepted their acknowtedgraents oi his 
superiority, but was backward in assuring 4hem 
. of his protection. In ti*uthi it;Was noi^hiakNteeest^ 
and therefore, not his-de«gn to protect thetia. 
. The theatt^ on which he then appdasedii eaeleH- 
sivQ as it was, appeared too limitedy Md ^ibited 
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illustrious ; and therefore he determined to lessen 
their number* He sacrificed several of the in- 
ferior g;ovemor8 to his ambitbn ; and had not 
Seleucus still stood in the way, it is probable that 
.his resentment and sui^Acions would have been 
«llayed« 

Seleucus had been appointed by Aotipater go- 
vernor of Babylon. He was an able' and an en- 
lerprismg commander ; and had performed many 
signal services to Antigonus, who nevertheleite, 

* demanded an account of the revenues of his pre- 
vince, which ^ainly discovered, thi^ he con- 
ftidened hkn as a dependant* Seleucus was as- 
toniidied at this request, and replied that he did 

. not consider he^ was any niore obliged to give an 
>^account, than Antigonus had to demand it; 
since the province of Babylon was conferred on 
Inm by the Ma«^onians, aa the reward of his 
services. Antigonus persisted in his right to 
have satisfaction, and began to threaten. Seleu- 
cus, therefore, considering the great power of his 
enemy, and the little prespect thet^ was, that he 
should be able to resist him, with the privaiey 
and assistance of some of hb officers, got toge- 
'ther a body of fifty horse, and quitting Babylon 
in the night, fled into £gypt* 

That they might be secure in their possessions, 

• Ftdemy, Lysimachus, Cassander, and Seleucus, 
entered into a confederacy, whereby they were 
bound to maintain the rights of each other* An- 
tigonus being informed of this c^ieement, deter* 

. mined to proceed immediately to hostilities, and 
to obtain, if possible, the provinces of Syria and 

. Phoinicia, which were at that time in theposses- 

sioa of Ftolemy*( Accordingly he marched aa 

20 2 
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mtmj Willi the gitateiiexpeditioii» aad bUmdie 
cneay were awwe, maat of thoie |rai>viACc» Ittid 
Mibmitted to faUiu Findkiig that hi oottld not 
cany on a war agamt ao roanjr gnemt and pow- 
erful prinoesf withanyptospectof snceeMyunfess 
be could piOGUie a fleets whkh might oompefale 
with his land-forces, he oidered vast quantities^ of 
wood to be cut down upon mouHit Libanus, and 
in other parts of his donunioQS» and befiHre the 
end of the year he was reedy to pi^tosea widi 
five hundred sail. His first expedition was direct- 
ed against Tyre, which, after a siege oi fiour 
xnon^s, opened its gates to him* 

But when Andgonus was infonned» that whde 
he was thus employed in Phonicia, Cassander had 
led his foices towaida tiie coasts of A«a minor, 
. and had mnAe .luttiadf maaler of mvenl pn>- 
vinces, he marched an army to oppose^him. ia 
ashorttime, heeneampedin.thenei^boorlKXKl 
of Cassander ; but thai com — andcr, sensible of 
the inferiority of his trm^ in pointof nmnbers, 
declined «i engagement. 

During the time of the ezpe^tion of iladgo- 
nus into Asia minor, Ptolemy entered Syria with 
a numerous army ; but he had advanced no fiur- 
.therthanGasa, when Demetrius, wbohad-been 
left to command the troops in those parts, dur- 
ing theabaence of his fishery bflfered lumbattle. 
. Pt^my did not decline;tbe engageneol^ bat at- 
tacked and defeated the army of ^.^Ksny. 
Demetrnis. finding it impossible tofosisl the vic- 
torious forces, a^dom^ Phosnida, Palestine, 
and Syria, to the conqueror. Ptolemy^' fluflbed 
with his success, dispatched- Cilks, oae flf liia ge- 
nerals, with a very conudecable army» to expel 
Demetrius from upper Syria, whena he, with the 
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i^m$ttn« of his .foroes, still coiktmued. Demc- 
trius» ha^i^g received intelligence^ that Cilles wis 
marching against him> determined to fall upon 
him. wawares ; and he executed his design with 
such celerity, that be totally defeated theenemyy 
and took seven thousand prisoners, in the number 
of .whom was Cilles himself* When Anttgonusy 
wha was at that tinne in Phrygja, received the 
' news of th» victory^ he joined his troppg to those 
.of his son, and obliging Ptolemy to retire into 
Egypt, the provinces of Syria, Phiofinicia, and 
. Judea, agiun became subject to their former mas- 
ter. 

The defeat of Demetrius, at Gaasa, enabled 
Ptolemy to assist Seleucus in his claims on Baby- 
lon* Accordingly Seleucus was fornished with 
asmidl body of troops, with which he marched 
to attempt the recoveiy of his kingdopi. The 
army he ccmtmanded did not amoiint to more 
than thirteen hundred men, and he had to con- 
vduct them through that extensive tel^tory which 
lies between Phoenicia and Babylon, many districts 
. of which were peopled with, men in the interests 
-of Antigonua ; but he accomplished his purpose, 
.and was restored to a command to which his 
^^iities and virtues justly entitled . him* The 
attachment of his people, together with the vi- 
-^gour of -his own mind, secured to him the pro- 
vmce ol Babylon and some neighbouring states* 
Antigonus and Demetrius were now become 
the enemies of the whole Macedonian govern « 
' ment. In Europe the disniemberment of the 
empire was dreaded; and in Asia and Africa, 
they expected a sovemgn that should be arbitrary 
and despotick. All became alarmed, and were 
ready to list^i to any proposals, which might 
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•eem to afbrd them some refief* A general coft* 
federacy was therefore ftutned against Antigo* 
nus and Demetrius; but the activity and re- 
sources of these men appeared ioexhaustiUe. In, 
Greece the JE.t<^ans and Epkots, excited and 
supported by them, had taken the field* a^gaintft 
Cassander. Ptdemy had carried his arms inte 
A^ia minor, and sent his fleets to reduce* tive 
iEgean idands that leagued with Antigonus ; tt>^ 
both these objects Antigonus was cbliged to at- 
tend ; wfailsti on the other hand, Lystmachus and 
Cassander attacked, the provinces on the banks 
of the Hellespont and Dosphorus. There also 
it was necessary for Antigonus asid Demetrius* 
to send forces : in short, tiiey were beset with 
foes on every hand, but they, nevertheless, main- 
tained their cause with astonishing vigour and 
succes!^ 

B. C. While Athens was enjoykig a stale 
306. ^ tranquillity under the administratioiv 
of t&e deputy of Cassander, Demetrius 
appeared off the Piraeus^ with a fleet of two hun.- 
dred and fifty ships. The Athenians, therefore^ 
submitted to his powerful armament, and De- 
metrius Phalerius, the govemer, was expelled 
Athens. The first act of the new administm- 
tion was to restore the democracy ;• the destruc- 
tive effects of which were Immediately felt* From 
Athens, Demetrius sailed to RlxNies, and formed 
the siege of that isluid.. Cassandery in the mean 
while, endeavoured to regain possession «f the 
Gtty, but Demetrms. returning, compelled himto 
nuse the siege of Athens, and in a very litde 
time stripped him of all his conquests. The r^^ 
suit of this triumph was the sutmitssion of tkm 
greater part of Gtrecetothe ann».(tf Demetrius^ 
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rand -he wa3 appmnt^ oommander in chief of all 
-the Grecian forces. All the cities from the 
, straits of Thermopyl« tq the isthmus of Corinth 
. yielded to his prevailing power ; and also many 
cities in Peloponnesus. 

, Casaander fearing lest Demetrius would pur- 
sue, him into Macedon, sent deputies to Antigo* 
f nus in Syria, to conclude a treaty of peace ; but 
Antigonus required the unconditional submis- 
.sion of Cassander, and the renunciation of ail 
daini) on his part, to the throne of Macedon* 
The confederacy was, therefore, strengthened 
f^;ainst Antigonus and. Demetrius, and was 
composed of the Macedonians, the Thracians, 
and the Egyptians, with seveiral. inferior states* 
Lysimachus had the command of the Thradaiia 
and adetachmentof Macedonians ; and Seleucus 
beaded the Egyptians. Lysimachus hastened 
into Asia, and, before winter, arrived in Phry- 
gia* He offered terms of accpn^modation tt> 
Antigonus ; but that prince wsis too eoniident of 
success to listen to his proposes* 

When the season of the year^permitted, Deme- 
trius transported hb forces out of Gteece into 
Asia^ and joined the troops of his &ther«. Soon 
after the two grand armies in Pbrygia g. c.- 
were ready for an engagement*. The.. *'^%,* 
forceji of Antigonus amounited to sev«dty >: \,.. • 
■thousand foot, ten thousand, horste, and ^venty- 
five elephants : those of the confedearales to sixty* 
. four thousand fi;)ot, ten thousand five hiindred 
horse) four huodred elephants^ and a hundred 
and twenty qhariots of war. Both armies were 
.anxious about the.ewni.of a baitlei by which^the 
fiite of kingdoms w«^ to be. deoided^' Ap tigonus,' 
who bad never before been seen ta shridk &o]b 
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danger, betrayed evident marks of fear oq this 
occasion. Coming out of his tent on the morn- 
ing of the battle, he stumbled and fell, which 
he 8ui)erstitiously Considered as a pi-oof that his 
army should be defeated. This memorable and 
eyentful engagement was fought near to Ipsus, 
a small town in the province of Phrygia. Both 
arnues fought with bravery; and victofy was 
long and ably contested. At length, however, 
the brave Antigonus lost his life ; the Syrians' 
were completely defeated J and Demetrius, with 
much difficulty, ejected his escape at the head 
of nine thousand men. In consequence of tlus 
•victory, the whole empire of Alexander was di- 
•i4ded as follows : Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, and 
Pdestine, were asstgnad to Ptolem v ; Macedonia 
and Greece to Cassander ; Bithynia and Thrace 
to Lysimaehus ; and the remaining territories in 
Asia, as far as the tiver Indus, which were called 
the kingdom of Syria, were given to Seleucus. 
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* Ajfairn of Greece and Macedon^Jrom the Battle of 
Ifmfy to the time thai those Cou^trka became Pro^ 
vinces of Borne* 

CASSANDER experienced, tn his exalted 
station, all the inquietudes of sovereign 
power ; and was encompassed by crafty and 
powerful enemies. He died, however, in the 
peaceable possession of the throne of Macedon, 
to which the greatest part of Greece was now 
3 Q annexed. After his death, his two sons, 
S^. Anttpater and Alexander, laid claim U> 
the Idngdom. Alexander invited Pyrr- 
htt% king; cf Epirus, ahd Demetrius, the son 
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of Antigonus, to his assistance. Demetrius trea* 
cherously assassinated the young prince at an 
enter^nment ; and then justifying the death of 
Alexander in a formal harangue, the Macedo* 
^ Qj nians immediately saluted him king. In- 
294. stead of rearing the devastations that 
his kingdom had suffered from ccM)3tant 
wars, Demetrius immediately engaged in new 
military enterprises against Greece, ^tolia, Epi- 
rus and Thrace. He abandoned himself, at the 
same time, to luxury, vanity, and extreme haugh- 
tiness. 

.Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, invaded the Macedo- 
nian territories, with a numerous and powerful 
army ; Lysimachus poured his troops into the 
same country on the side of Thrace ; and Pto- 
lemy attacked with a fleet the dominions of 
Demetrius in Greece. Demetrius, therefore, was 
obliged to abandon his Idngdom ; and though 
he' made several attempts to regain possession of 
it, he was unsuccessful. Pyrrhiis assumed the 
sovereignty of Macedon ; but. was in a little time 
expelled the kingdom by Lysimachus, who had 
Q acted in concert with him in the revolu- 
285. ^^^^ o^ ^^^^ country. Dissentions, how- 
ever, arose in the &mily of Lysimachus, 
between his different queens and their offspring, 
that terminated, as is generally the case in des- 
potick governments, in an act of assassination, 
which determined the injured faction to request' 
the assistance of Seleucus.^ This prince, though 
seventy-seven years of age, had the activity and 
vigour of a young man, willingly heard tiie insi- 
nuations of the enemies of Lysimachus, as he 
expected to annex the kingdom of Macedon and 
the states of Greece to the dominions he then 
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{NMsesBcd. He therelbre met LysimacfauB on a 
pfadn, on the borders of Bhrygia, called the Field 
of Cjmit. Lyaimachus was in the seventy-fisiirth 
year o£ his age* They were the oiily surviving 
generals of Alexander, and both fought with 
gjireat bravery^ The army of . Lydmachus was 
defeated* and that commander slain* 

Animated by a warm desire of taking posses- 
won of Macedovh Seleucus passed the Helles- 
pont, and advanced with, an army as for as L]n- 
mmachia* in Thrace. In tho. neighbourhood of 
that city, however, he was basely murdered by 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, whom he had generously re- 
lieved, and lor whose sake he h»d commenced 
the war. 

Ptolemy having performed this execrable 
deed, put on a diadem, and boldly declared him- 
^ Q self king of Macedon. Not long after, a 
280. ^^Y ^ three hu))dred thousand Gauls 
leaving their country in quest of new set* 
tkments, folfowed the course of the Danube for 
a oMisiderable way, and then divided into three 
parties, one of which made an irmption into the 
Macedonian kingdom* An obstinate and bloody 
engi^ement ^isued, in which Ptolemy was taken 
prisoner and his head cut off, which was car* 
Tied through the ranks on the top of a lance* 
Sosthenes, with the remains' of the Macedonian 
tnx>pS| attacked and defeated the Gauls; but a 
fresh swarm of these barbarians, under the com* 
mand of Brennus, attacked and cut Sosthenes 
and his army to pieces. 

' These barbarous hordes having ravaged the 
whole country, left Macedon^ and bent their 
course towaixls Greece. The Grecian states^ 
animated by a sense of their extreme danger. 
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collected their troops^ and secured the straits of 
Thermopyl». The Athenians, under the com* 
mand of Galippus, headed this enterprise, and 
sent their fleets to the coasts of Thessaly, to co- 
operate with the forces by land. The barbari* 
ans, after several fruitless attempts to force the 
pass, and repeated losses of men, were obliged 
to desist. Ikennus then, dispersed some of his 
troops oyer ^tolia, to plunder that country^ 
hoping by this stratagem to draw off the enemy 
from guarding the straits; still, however, he 
was unable to force a passage i and the detach- 
ment of his troops which had been sent into Mto* 
lia, exciting by their rapacity and cruelty uni* 
yersal detestation, were many of them cut off. 

But the Thessalians, induced by the hope of 
freeing themselves of Uiose burthensome stran- 
gers, at length directed Brennus to the path over 
mount Oeta, by which the troops of Xerxes liad 
entered Greece. * He immediately proceeded to 
the temple at Delphos, with the design of plun- 
dering the sacred shrine of its accumulated trea- 
•sures. The inhabitants of Delphos, however, 
inspired by £» enthusiasm of religion, made a vi*> 
gorous sally, and defeated the enemy with great 
loss: the pursuit was continued for a whole 
day and night ; and a violent storm and pierc- 
ing cold co-operating with the victors, most of 
the barbarians perished. Brennus was wounded, 
and being distracted with religious horror, killed 
himself. Those who sundved, having assembled 
together, endeavoured to retreat ; but the swre- 
ral nations rising against them as they passed, 
not one of those multitudes, which ix>ured out 
of Macedon into Greece, returned to his native 
hind. 

After the death of Sosthenes, and the evacuation 
Vol. IV. 2 P 
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of the kingdom of Macedon by the Gatdei; 
'^ Q Antigonus . Gonatiis, the son of Deme^ 
278.' trius, assumed the sovereigntjr. The bar^ 
barians threatened another irmption into 
Macedon, and sent deputies to know whether he 
was inclined to purchase a peace* The king en- 
tertained them with great splendour, and show- 
ing them his camp, his army, and his treasut^s, 
told them he was not disposed to give that away 
which ought to be employed in protecting and 
defending his subjects. The barbarians allured 
by the riches they had seen, marched into tlie 
territories of Macedon, and phmdered the caiiip 
of the enemy, which had been purposely lefk. 
Antigonus attacked the Gauls encumbered with 
f booty, and defeated them with great slaughter. 
Before, however, that he could restore the 
kingdom to its ancient lustre, he was obliged 
to contend with an adversary more powerful 
than the Gauls. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, in- 
dignant at the conduct of Andgonus, who had 
refused to grant some succoure which he re- 
quested, invaded the frontiers of Macedonia, and 
was joined by some of the soldiers of Antigo- 
nus, who deserted the standard of their mo- 
narch* An engagement ensued between the 
two kings, in which the forces of Antigonus 
were defeated, and most of them cut off, and 
he himself was under the necessity of quilting 
his kingdom. Returning again, however, after 
the departure of Pyrrhus, who left his son Pto- 
lemy to govern his newly acquired doi^inions, 
be suffered a second defeat, and escaj)ed with 
only seventeen attendants* 
. While these transactions took place in Mace- 
donia, Cleonynius pretending to the throne of 
Sparta, after the death of Eudamidaii, endea- 
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youred to exclude Areas from the kingdom* 
The people, however, inclining to favour the 
latter, Cleonymus applied for redress to Pyr- 
rhus, who marched an army into the Lacedae- 
monian territory. Pyrrhus had with him twenty 
thousand foot, two thousand horse, and twenty- 
four elephants. Arcus was at this time absent 
in the island of Crete with the. flower of the 
Lacedaemonian army* After an obstinate as- 
sault upon the city, which was as obstinately 
resisted, and which was carried on for three days 
successively, Pyrrhus was compelled to retire 
towards his own dominions. Antigonus and 
Arcus, who had arrived at Sparta to succour the 
glace, harassed his rear in the retreat. Pyrrhus 
ordered his son Ptolemy to assist the attacked 
troops 'r but the young prince exposing himself 
too much, was slain. The king of Epirus di- 
rected his course to Argos ; but Arcus followed 
him to that city with a thousand in&ntry, and 
while the Argives engaged. the army of Pyrrhus 
in front, the Spartans attacked them in the rear* 
By these means, the Epirots suffered very consi- 
derably, and Pyrrhus was struck dead with a 
stone, and his head cut off by an officer of the 
enemy* With regard to the character of Pyrrhus, 
it will be sufficient to observe, that Hannibal 
thought him the greatest general the world had 
ever beheld, and that Scipio was only the second* 
After the death of Pyrrhus, Antigonus re- 
sumed the sovereignty of Macedon. As he had 
also very extensive possessions in the heart of 
Peloponnesus, the neighbouring states became 
jealous of his power, and formed a confederacy 
against him. The Gauls also threatened another 
irruption into his temtories. Antigonus, how- 
ever^ engaged the barbarians in a general battle^ 
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and cut them off to a man* Af^r this^victor]ry 
the Macedonian king meditated nothing lesa 
than the reduction of all Greece* He marched 
«n army to Athens; and nottvithstanding that 
city was powerfully supported by troops from 
Spkrta and Egypt* he compelled it to receive a 
Macedonian ganison. In the midst of his sue* 
cess, however, he was recalled to the defence of 
lus kingdom against Alexander, the young king 
of Epirus, who had entered Macedon, and com* 
mitted great depredations: but ambition still 
led him to pursue new conquests. After em* 
ploying much time in the attempt, he at length 
made himself master of the city of Corinth, 
which was again surprised and taken from him. 
He died when he was above eighty years of age> 
thirty-four of which he had be^i king of .£&• 
cedoo. 
^ Q^ Demetrius succeeded bis fether Anfi- 

243* gonus in the sovereignty. The prindpAl 
transactions of liis reign were intended to 
maintain an interest in the Grecian states, not 
by possessing the dominion himself, but by sup* 
porting the several tyrants who had usurped it* 
£ Q Demetrius reigned only six years, and 

237. was succeeded by his kinsman Antigo- 
nus. 
About this time the republick of Achsua, which 
had been formerly little known, began to make a 
very conspicuous figure, and seemed to aim at 
nothing less than the sovei*eig^ty of all Greece. 
This state was of high antiquity, and consisted 
of twelve towns. 

The i*epublick of ^tolia was, in the times of 
which we are writing^ second in power to that 
of Achaia, and formed on the same plan. 
In consequence of the influx of wealth, Lace- 
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dxmon had by this time exchanged poverty and 
hardy discipline for opulence and voluptuous 
manners. Agis, the Spartan king, endeavoured 
to restore the ancient simplicity of that T>eopIey 
to enforce the sumptuary laws, to cancel all debts, 
and to make a new division of lands* The peo- 
ple in general relishe<| the proposals; but the 
few in whose hands the wealth of Spaita center- 
ed, opposed them ; and Agis was at length pu- 
nished with death, on pretence of attempting a 
revolution in the government. 

In such a situation of affaii's, Cleomenes 
mounted the Spartan throne ; a prince who pos- 
sessed an ardent passion for glory, unitecl-with 
great temperance and simplicity of manners* 
In the beginning of his reign he was under the 
necessity of exerting himself to support the tot- 
tering power of the state. Domestick dis- ^ q 
tress, with its concomitant evils, had caus- 342! 
ed an almost universal languor, despon- 
dency, and depopulation, throughout Laconift. 
Such was the miserable decay of both publick and 
private virtue, when Cleomenes, actuated no less 
by his natural disposition, than by the represen- 
tations of the Jltolians, proceeded to an open 
rupture with the Achasan states. 

The Spartan king attacked and took Tegea 
Mantinaea, and Orchomenes, cities in Arcadia. 
He then marched his ai*my against a ceitain 
castle in the district of Megalopolis, which com- 
manded thev entrance of Laconia on that side. 
Immediately after these acts of hostility, the 
states of Achaia declared war against Sparta. 
Cleomenes took the field with his troops, which . 
were not numerous, but inspired with the great- 
est ardour for military enterprises* The Achsan» 
inarched against l>im with twenty thousand iii«- 
2P2 
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&ntry aiida tkoosand hone^ ifflder the commafid 
of Aristomachus* ClefMnenes, with not ni<N«diflii 
five thousand troopst offered batde to the enemy* 
Anttus being intimidated by the braveiy of tfaiiB 
proceeding, would not permit the genend to ha- 
sard an engagement. In coose^ence, theicfocet 
of the retreat of the Achseans, Aratns suffered 
the reproaches o£ his own troops and the railleiy 
of the enemy ; and the Ekans, who had never 
been the steaidy friends of Achiua, opeoiy declu> 
ed against that repubiick. He aAenniids defeat- 
ed dhe Acheans in a aecond encounter; but 
Aratus taking advantage even of ids deisaft, 
turned his aims immediately against Manymea^ 
and before the anemy vmere aware of his design% 
made himself master of that city, which he gar- 
jisoned with a body of , troops* 

The Achxans attempting to chaadae the de>- 
fection of the Eleans, were again routed by Cleo* 
menes ; and in the next campaign wcfe totally 
overthrown near Leuctra. After finishing these 
campaigns he returned to Sparta, vrith the merce- 
nary troops only. He sent a small d^achment 
of ^rces, who surprised theephoriat supper, smd 
Skilled four of them immediately ; and the tiMt 
was only saved by feigning himself dead. Ha 
{endeavoured to justify this aanguinary measure^ 
by arraigning the unconstitutional establishment 
pf this order of magistrates, and by redting many^ 
of their iniquitous proceedings* 

Cleomenes having thus made himself masl^ 
of Sparta) advanced with bis troops into the ter» 
ritories of Megalopolis, and comimtted gveat de* 
yastations. He took several places from tha 
Ach»ana ; ravaged the possessions of their alliea s 
and followed the retreating army of the enemyv 
The Acb«ans having encamped with aH thojr 



)(tMipft in the tertitoTies of Dymva, Cleomencs 
pursued them thither, attadLed them and obtain* 
ed a complete yidbory* The Mantmaeans rebel- 
led against the Achxan garrison, stationed in 
l^r citf , put them all to the sword, and then 
placed themselves under the protection of the 
•^Nutans. Most of the other cities in Pelopon- 
nesus, exhibited the same ^rit of defection, and 
revolted to the same people* The Achxans 
were extremely dejected at these losses, and be- 
came apprehensive of the greatest calamities from 
Sparta* In this extremity they sued for peac^ 
from ClecHnenes ; but Aratus, who had latdy de- 
clined the ofiice of general of the Achxan slates, 
again resumed his authority in publick affairs* 
He therefore used all his efforts to dissuade the 
Achaeans from accepting any ccncMtions ctf 
peace, which might be proposed in return by 
-Cleomenes* 

The interruption of the negociattons for peace 
ndsed a general ferment throughout Pelopoiv 
oesuB. The conduct of Aratus fired the martial 
and ambitious mind of Cleomenes* Most of the 
Achsan states began to revolt, and separate 
fhmi the confederacy, because the people had 
hoped for a dirision of the lands, and a discharge 
of their debts, and also grew weary of the power 
of Ara^s. 

Cleomenes would gladly have engaged the 
friendship of Aratus, &t that politician was im* 
movatde in his designs of destroying the Spartan 
au^ority* As he found, however, that the 
Achasanatioidd not effect this of themselves, he 
entertained the project of calling in the assist- 
ance of AntigonoB, king of Macedon, to accom- 
plish his intentions, a measure held in almost 
universal odium by the Greeks* Aralus, hom-^ 
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^ Q ever, oontriTed to surmottnt this di£&cidC9' 
€J2r. by artifice, and Anligonus with great 
pleasure embraced the opportumty of ia- 
terfering in the afiairs of Greece* A tr^Uy was 
agreed on by Aratus and Aotigonus, which 
from the conditions of it was evident that the 
liberties of Achaia were no more^ and that Anti- 
gonus was the real sovereign of that country* 
This transaction roused the indignation of the 
' Peloponnesians, who locked to Ckoirienes as the 
only protector of their liberties* In the mean 
time Antigonus began his march towards Pelo- 
ponnesusy at the l^ad of twenty thousand ibot 
and fourteen hundred horse, and arriving at the 
Isthmus, encamped over against Cleomenes, who 
had fortified with a ditch and rampart the whole 
space between Corinth and the Onian hills* An- 
tigonus not thinking it a^' >lsabk, or even prac- 
ticable, to force a paseagi^ was preparing to de- 
camp and transport his ^"oops by sea to Sicyon* 
Meanwhile, however, the Atgives having re-^ 
volted frcrni the Spartans and joined the eoemf, 
Cleomenes was apprehensive that tlie Achaetfis 
would attack him in the rear, wbile the Mace- 
donians assaulted his front, and therefore retired 
with precipitation, first to Argoa and then ttt 
Mantinxa. 

The Achsans now resumed their superiont]^ 
in Peloponnesus; and Corinth, Tegsa, Mand- 
nxa^ Korea, and Telphassa, with many othev 
places, immediately submitted to the combined 
arras of Macedon and Achaia. Antigonus having 
sent his troops into Macedonia during the win- 
ter, Cleomenes attacked and took the ci<y of 
Megalopolis, which was plundered by the sol- 
diers, and every thing of value in it demolished* 
tie also laid wasjte the Argian territories. An- 
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ttgontiB was at that time in Argon with a few 
mcroenary soldiers; but though the enemy in- 
sulted him and abused the confederates, he 
could not be prevailed on to engage Qeomenes. 
The Argives pressed Antigonus to take the 
field and protect his friends, or to resign the 
command to some person less timoroua than 
himself) but the kiog remained deaf to all their 
reproaches and remonstrances. 

In the beginning of the summer, however, 
being desirous of retrieving the reputadon he 
had lost among the Achacans, he advanced into 
Laconiawith an army of twienty-eight thousand 
foot and twelve hundred horse. Cleomenes, 
however, had previously fiKt^ed all the passes 
and avenues into that country with ramparts, 
and sent detachments of troops to defend them. 
He also marched himself with a body of twenty 
tiiousand foot, and ^loamped at a pass ccdled 
SeUasia, formed by two hills, the Eva and 01ym«> 
pus. Cleomenes having thrown up an intrenchr 
ment at the foot of these hign and steep moun^ 
tains, posted the auxiliaries on the eminence of 
Eva under tlie. command of his brother Eucli- 
das, while he himself, with the rest of the army, 
to€^ possession of Oiympus* Between those two 
hills ran the river Oenus, along the banks of 
which the road to Sparta extended. 

When Antigonus arrived and yiewedthe situa<» 
tion of the ground, with the fortifications and 
mode of defence adopted by the enemy, he was 
sensible that no part could be attacked with any 
probability of success* He therefore encamped 
at a small distance, on the banks of the Gorgulus, 
which covered part of his army* Cleomenes, 
redueed to the greatest distress for want of pro- 
yis^pfis, was under the necessity of throwing open 
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his intrenelinientsi and qf engaging the enemy 

without further dela^. The victory re- 
%^' mained for a long time doubtful : tJUt al 

length Cleomenes receiving intel%fmoe 
that the forces under his brother were defeated 
upon the hill, and that his cavalry began to give 
way on the plain, sounded a retreat* The over>* 
throw then became general ; great numbers of 
the Lacedemonians were cut in pieces, and 
those who found means to escape, fled from the 
field of battle in the greatest confusion. Cleo* 
menes, with a few horse, retreated to Sparta, and 
from thence fled to Egypt, where, not being 
able to brook the indignities offered him by the 
ministers of Ptolemy Phtlopate^, he suffered an 
honourable but untimely death. In Cleomenes 
ended the Herculean race of Spartan kings, if 
we except the short reign of Agasipolis* 

While Antigonus was absent in Greece, the 
Illyrians invaded Macedon with a powerful 
arniy* Being therefore recalled to the defence 
of his kingdom, he advanced with his troops 
against the Illyrians, whom he attacked and de- 
feated. Straining his . voice however, during, 
the engagement, he burst a blood vessel, which 
occasioned his death in a few days, to the regret 
of all Greece* 

Antigonus the second was succeeded by Philip 

the son of Demetrius, the last of the 
^'^' Macedonian kings of that name* At the 

time of his accession to the throne, this 
prince was only in the seventeenth year of his 
age : he was intelligent, aflable, munificent^ and 
attentive to the duties of his station* 

The jealousy which the i&tolians had for a 
long time entertained of the Acha&an states, was 
now increased by the importance they had ai^ 
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sQmed from their alliance with Macedon. Im- 
mediately, therefore, after Antigonus was dead, 
tliey ravaged the Achaean coast, and committed 
great depredations on all the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Aratus attacked them with a very infe- 
rior force, and the ^tolians gained a complete 
victory. The Achaeans were, therefore, under 
the necessity of again applying to Macedon, and 
to request the assistance of the new monarch. 
Philip promised that he would aid them with 
the whole strength of his kingdom ; and accord- 
ingly soon after set out for Greece, and arrived 
at Corinth. 

Complaints being made against the ^tolians 
by almost every city in Peloponnesus, war was 
unanimously declared by Philip and the confe- 
derates. In the mean time, the ^tolians having 
made a fresh irruption into Peloponnesusi sacked 
CynsBtha, a city of Arcadia, put most of the in- 
habitants to the sword, and laid the place in 
ruins.' This conduct of the ^tolians increased 
the general indignation of the Peloponnesians 
against that people, and the social war com- 
menced. 

The .£tolians, however, being joined by the La- 
cedemonians and Eleans, attacked the Achaean 
states on all sides, and gained very considerable 
advantage. Philip marched an army into Epirus, 
and laid siege to Ambracia, garrisoned by the 
^tolians, of which he made himself master in 
forty days. While Philip employed his arms 
against that city, a numerous army of -fitolians, 
under the command of Scopas, entered Mace- 
don, and ravaging the country without opposi- 
tion, returned home laden with plunder. After 
the surrender of Ambracia, Plilip entered iEto- 
lia, all of which he wouM soon have reducedi 
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had he not been recalled home to repress the k^ 
cursions of the Pardanians. ,' 

In the mean time the i&tolianS) under the coni^ 
mand of Dorinachusy entered the territory of 
ui>per Epirus, laid vraste the whole country, and 
burned the temple of Dodona to the ground* 
Philip haying notice of these proceedings march- 
ed with great haste to Corinth, where a party of 
his forces were stationed. While the king pro- 
ceeded to Caphya, he met with a detachment of 
Eleans, who were advancing to plunder the ter- 
ritory of Sicyon. These he attacked and cut 
off. He then reduced Psophis, a strong hold 
within the confines of Arcadia, of which the 
Eleafis had taken possession, and soon afber en- 
tered and Isdd waste the territories of the Eleans, 
the finest country in Greece, with respect to cul- 
tivation, and rich in every kind of rural wealth. 
Philip then brought under subjection the whole 
country of the Trymphalians, a people that in- 
habited a district of Peloponnesus to the south 
of Elis, and wrested the M essenians from the 
yoke of JEltolia* 

In the midst, however, of these &vourable ap- 
pearances, the king b^an to manifest some la* 
tent seeds of ambition. Apelles, a minister ap- 
pointed by Antigonus, endeavoured to reduce the 
Achzans to slavery ; but Aratus complaining to 
the king of the conduct of Apelles, the pride and 
.power of that minister were immediately re* 
pressed. Ii^ a little time, however, Philip es- 
poused the part of Eperatus, who was elected 
general of the Acha&ans, in opposition to Aratus* 
That he might counterbalance this unpc^ular 
measure, and strengthen himself in the affections 
of the people of Achaia, he laid si^e to Teichos, 
which he took and restored to the Achxans, its 
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t»ngiiial proprietors. He also made an inroad into 
Elis, and ravaging the whole country, presented 
the 'spoils to the Dymeans, and the cities in that 
neighbourhood. He imagined that the wealth 
and vigour of the Achaeans would be entirely at 
his disposal ; but the new general had provided 
no magazines, and the treasury was exhausted. 
I^hilip now affected to place great confidence in 
Aratus : by his advice he marched from Corinth 
with a body of horse, intending to invade the 
Lacedaemonian territories by surprise ; and after 
proceeding four days through a desert country, 
he gained the tops of those hills which com- 
mand the city of Sparta. The Lacedaemonians 
were greatly alarmed when they perceived the 
young monarch in their country, and approach- 
ing the gates of their metropolis. Philip laid 
waste many parts of the enemy's territory, took 
and destroyed several towns^ defeated a Laceda^• 
monian army under the command of Lycurgus, 
and returned to Corinth with an immense booty* 
Philip, generally prosperous, began to meditate 
the reduction of all Greece, and determined to 
effect a junction with Hannibal against the Ro- 
mans; the Carthaginian general having lately 
obtained a great victory over that people, near, 
the lake Thrasymenc, in Tuscany. He there- 
fore sent commissi(»iers to treat with Hannibal, 
and with the Carthaginian deputies in the camp. 
The persons, however, whom he appointed to 
this office, were seized by the Romans soon after 
their landing in Italy ; but as they asserted that 
they were going to Rome, they were permitted 
to proceed on their journey. After their arrival 
at the camp of Hannibal, it was agreed, that the 
king of Macedon and the republick of Carthage 
should consider the Romans as common enemies ; 
Vol. IV. 2 Q 
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that after uniting their arms and redac^g the 
power of the Roman people, they should punoe 
their conquests in Greece, for the purpose of ex* 
tending the dominions of Macedon. 

In vain did Aratus dissuade Philip from this 
project* He entered the Ionian gulf mth a 
large fleet, took OHcum, on the coast of Epireji 
and laid siege to ApoUonia* Here, however^ 
he was surprised and defeated hj the Romans* 
and retreated homewards across the mountains* 

The Romans, greatly humbled by the victo- 
rious arms of Hannibal, were not in a condition, 
at that time, to prosecute a war with Macedon ; 
but they determined, if possible, to raise up ene- 
mies against Philip in Greece. Accordingly 
overtures were made to the ^tolians, who, con- 
fiding in the flattering declarations of the Ro- 
man ambassador, not only concluded a treaty 
themselves, but engaged Sparta and Elis, toge- 
ther "with the Jllyrians in the cause of Rome* 
g ^ Hostilities immediately commenced, and 
211. the Romans having taken Zacynthus, 
i&niada&, and Nasus, restored them to the 
JEtoIians. Machanidas, the tyrant of Sparta, in-* 
vaded the territories of the Achscans, who sent a 
deputation to Philip, to request his assistance. 
Philip lost no time in marching into Greece to 
defend the possessions of his allies; and the 
Jltolians, under Pyrrhus, who was appointed 
commander that year, in conjunction with king 
Attalus, advanced to meet him as far as Lamia. 
A battle ensued, in which the ^tolians and their 
alUes were discomfited; and another engage* 
ment soon after took place, in which Philip gain- 
ed a decisive victory. 

The Macedonian king next marched against 
£li»y which had received an ^tolian garrison* 
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After pkindcsnng tlie territoiyt ^^ was attacked 
by the confederate btwyj among whom were four 
thousand Romans conmianded by the procon- 
sul Sulpitius. The battle was long and obsti* 
nately fought. Here Phaopoemcn, who led the 
Achaean horse, struck dead wHh his lance, the 
GOHimander of the ^toltan caTah7% Philip 
seeing his troops: give way, rushed headlong 
among the enemies^ and was with the greatest 
difficidty saved by the MaccSdonians* After 
having desolated the whole territory^ the mor 
narch returned towards Macedoniai'tb defend his 
kingdom against the ravages of the Oardiafii* « 
\^rly in the spring, Sulpithis and Attains 
<|uittixtg their wmter^<|uarter8,. sailed to Etbona* 
and obtained possession of Orcum in that island* 
Attains also laid siege to the cit^of Opus in 
Achaia, which he to^, but Philip coming with 
his army, he retired precipitately towards his 



i the mean time Machanidas^ tyrant oiJ^a^e* 
demon, advanced with a powerftil army into 
Achaia* He could not, howiever, have chosen 
a more improper time for his expedition ; for 
Plulopoemen was that year created general of 
die Achasan stiuies* No sooner was he raised to 
this important office, than he began to re-establish 
military discifdine among die troops. Having 
assembled his army at Mantinsa, he gave battle 
to Machanidas. Ah obstinate conflict ensued. 
Machanidas at first had' the advantage ; but pur- 
suing the fljring troops too fer, PhUopoemen at^ 
lackeid him in &e rear. He also struck Macha* 
nidas with a spear, and killed him; the death of 
the tyrant put an end to the battle, in which the 
Lacedemonians lost four thousand men. 

Not long after the death of Machanidas, Sparta 
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groaned beneath the yoke of a still more cruel 
2 Q tyrant called Nabis, who in addition to 

206- the other vices common to tyranny, was 
actuated by a violent spirit of avarice* 
He banished most of the wealtliy citizens from 
S[>arta, that he might seize their riches. And 
many he caused to be assassinated* He had re- 
ceived Argos ftfom Phifip, in pledge for the 
money which he had lent that monarch. He 
there practised the most shocking cruelties. He 
had' invented a machine in the hma of a statue 
resembling his wife, the breast, arms, and handft 
of which were full of pegs of iron, covered with 
mi^ificent garments. If any one refused to 
give him money, he was introduced to this .ma- 
chine, whkh, by means of certain springs, caught 
&st hold of ^lim, and that he might ddiver him*- 
self from this exquisifte tortiire> readfly granted 
whatever Nahis desired* 

The i&tolians finding themselves deserted bf 
die Romans, concluded a peace with Philip. 
Soon after, Publius Semphronius, the proconsuk 
arrived with ten thousand foot, a thousand horSe* 
and thirty-five gailles, to the assistance of the 
^Etolians* He was easily prevailed on by that 
people, to agree to an accommodation between 
the Romans and the king of Klacedon* Ac* 
c^niingly a ti^eaty of amity was entered into; 
2 Q suid Philip caused the king of Bithynia, 

203. tbe Acha&ans, the Bceotians, the Thesse* 
lians, Acamanians,. and Epirots, to be 
included in the treaty. The Romans on their 
side named king Attalus, Pleuratus, a petty prince 
of Ulyricum, Nabis tyrant of Sparta, the Eleans, 
Messenians and Athenians. 

Philip having settled his afiaicsat home, and 
finding that the fortune of the Carthaginians was 
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declin&igy endeatoured to eittend his dominions 
ai the eastw He therefore attacked the Rhodxanfi^ 
Atheiiiains, and king Attains, contrary to the 
express terma of the treaty. Whei^upon, at the 
te^Qest of the Athenians, war was declared 
•gainst him by tJie Romans^ a»d Sulpititis the 
eohstd appointed to carry it on* The Romans 
dispatched a fleet for^e reMef of Athens, theh 
besieged by Uie Macedonians* Disappointed, 
therefore, lii his purposes, Philip laid waste the 
whole territory* 

The command of the Roman army devolving 
on Titas Quhttius Fkiminius, that general had- 
the addiess to detach the Achcans from the Ma^ 
cedonian interest. An engagement soon after 
took place near the mountains of Cyno- n n 
eephalse, in Thessaly, in which Philip was' 197.*^ 
ddeated whh the loss of thirteen ttiousand 
men ; while the Romans lost not more than sevei^ 
hundred. The Maeedonian king was now obliged 
tO' sue for peace, on such conditions as Romi 
and her allies were pkased to impose.. 

' Flaminius having expeUed Nabis the tyrant 
of Sparta fromr Argos, left Greece to enjoy die 
liberty and harmless he had; restored, and re- 
turned to Rome with aU the Ricmiai^ garrisons. 

The iEtolians were the only Grecian people 
dissatisfied with the peace ; on account of som6 
cities which had been withheld from them. They 
therefore insinuated to Nabts- the contemptible 
conditio!^ to which he was reduced by the Ro* 
mans ; and that Achaia possessed all Peiopon* 
nesus, while he was permitted to retain Sparta 
only. Nabis was well inclined to undertake any 
thing they proposed t^nst tlie Romans, and 
therefore immediately laid siege to Gitium. 
PMiopoemen, however, cut off his army soon after 
2Q2 
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xiear SparU, and besieged the tyrant in. that <ily. 

B. C. NaUs was soon after killed by & body 

{si2, of i£totiansi who surprised • Sparta, and 

that state joinied the Achsan confederacy. 

In the mean while the MtoVms persuad^ 
Antiochusy king of Syria, to pass over into 
Greece, with an intent to expel the Romans from 
that country. ' Accordingly he entered Greece 
with a small force; but behig diss^ypcHnted of 
the succours he expected from the Grecian states, 
was defeated at the straits of Thermopylae, by 
Mamus Aciiius Glabrio, the Roman consul. A 
deputation was sopn after sent from the Mtx^ 
lians to solicit a peace from the Roman people. 

The conditions of the treaty weie extremely 
hard. .They were heavily fined, compelled to 
give up several of their citiesvsnd tenitories tp 
the Romans, and to deliver to the ccmsul forty 
hostages, to be chosen by him^ none under 
twelve, nor above forty years of age. They were 
also commanded to ^y olfftrvan^e, to- the emfiire 
and ma/V«/y.of the Roman people. 

The Roman senate began now to take um- 
brage at the power and reputation of the Acba&- 
ans. Though cpnfederated with Achaia, each 
of the Peloponnesian cities ret£uned its peculiar 
privileges, and a species of independent sove- 
reignty. After peace had been concluded with 
^totia, and Cephallenia reduced, M. Fulvius 
Nobilior resided in that island to decide, as he 
said, any disputes which should arise in Greece, 
but in £»ct to improve and fomefit e.very dissen- 
tion for the aggrandizement of the Roman re* 
publick. The general assembly of the Achasans 
had been always held at ^gium ; but Philopoe- 
men, who was now at the ^ead of that state, 
thought §t to divide the honour and advantages 
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of the congfeisv ammig the several cities of the 
league^ &n^ had appointed Argos &r the next 
diet. But the idiiabitants of i&giom exposed dus 
lel^atiaD, and appealed to the decision of the 
Roman ceoisnl in Cephallenia. 
- Besides, this,. Fulvius had another pretext fop 
passing onrerinto Gteece. During the tyrmoiY 
mrhich existed in Sparta, many of the LAcedae- 
mottians had been <kiven into exile, and inhalHt* 
ed the macitime cities of L&conia, protected by 
Achaean garrisons. These men had cut off the 
inhabitants of Lacedstmon from at! intercourse 
with the 8eaKX)ast. This restraint the Spartans 
could not brook, and, therefore, attacked in the 
ni{^t a small city called l<as ; but were repulsed^ 
Pbalop«uen represemed to the assembly this 
attempt as an insult offered to all Aduna ; and 
a decree, was enacted, that the Lacedaemonians 
should ddiver up the authors of that outrage, on 
pain of being considered as enemies* The La« 
cedaemontans not oiil^ refused to obey the de- 
cree) but put the Acbnans to death who were 
sent to inform them of it, and thea dispatched 
ambassadors to Fulviiis, requesting hini to come 
«ad take possesion of thdr city. {Hulopoemen^ 
however, advanced with an army, into Laoonia, 
and laid waste the territories* By the emissft- 
ries of Uie Romans too^ the Messenians had 
been prevailed on to take up arra» against the. 
Achseans; and Philopcem^i hastening to sup* 
press the insurgents, fell into their hands and 
was put to death. The Romans^ by this means» 
being invited to act as umpires, soon found 
means to destroy the st^ngth of Achaia^ by se< 
ducing its confederate 94a(iss» 

During these tranaactioos in Greece, the Ro* 
mans were endeavouring to quarrel with Philip 
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hiag oi'Mnctdany tfwttbcf nug^ seise im pa^ 
MSikHM). and dqnive Imn of lib power* For 
tiiit fiiiipoat they etidonriiged tlie casti^ 
imautiesy wfakb Pfailtp had lately aai^aied to lii» 
dominions to assert tiieir iiktepcwleiice r and 
ebtnaMBM^ieni %eing^ Btunhom^ Rome to seU 
Ue Ihat natter,, the king was osdered; to eens^ 
tent himself wkb Macedcm m hs ancient staler 
and bf a fonnal decree was requil^ to with^ 
drkw his garmons frdm .^pus and MmrdMo^ 
mtaitime towns of TImee. PhUlp aecefrdinglf 
was oUtged to wkhdmw his troops fttias those 
cities; but at die same time detenmned tose^ 
icnge himself on the Manxikes, whose com*^ 
plaints had proonred tie dooree.- As the sol^ 
diets, thcrefere, weie leating MaroneS} a bodjr 
of Thrsdans was privately admitted into the 
town, who plondered Khe city with all 'the diw 
cmnstanc^'Of cruelty and as^arice, whieb conld 
possibly* be imagined^ The Ronftn deputies ob<^ 
tained certain intelfigetice of this atrocioas'deedi 
and the king was summoned to jusdQr himself 
be&re the senate. 

Thoi^ Philip considered this injoneticMi as 
the most saoctifying Mignity tli^ cOiili be o& 
ieied to an independent prince, he was never^ 
tii^ess -under the necessity of complying with 
the- conditions imposed. - He therefore sent his 
soil Demetrius to apologise for his coofdiict be^ 
fam the Roman senate* V^hen the yoong pmc^ 
heacrd the articles of impeachment i^ad ags^st 
Philip, he was so afi^ted that he was tmaitile to 
utter a word in the dei^nce t>f<his &ther. Hts 
modesty had a fevom-able effect on the senators ; 
and he was encouraged to i%ad'tfie notes he had 
brought he ^e justigcation ei the king^ whose 
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excuses wete. accepted. Demetrius !carriedh<mie 
a radfication of a treaty, .with this express elaiiBCf 
that Philip owed it entirely to their regard for 
his son. 

. This cinmmslance was not at all agreeable to 
the kingy Who feared that the Rcrniana were en- 
deavourrng tQ attach Pexnetrhifi more to their 
~ own interest) than to that of Macefton* This 
suspicion was inflamed by the insinuations, and 
dark artifices of his eldest son Perseus, a pri^ce^ 
who is.said to have been of a turinilentt licentit- 
ous disposition, sordid, ungenerous, and subtle^ 
Perseus had conceived such a Jeakuisy of hia 
brother, that he endeavoured Jbf every, insidious 
action, to undermme his &vi6ur with .the king. 
He accused Demetrius of an attempt to tnui^ 
der hicn at the insUgaticm of tho Romans* De- 
metriusy on the otiber hand, defended himself 
witli ^ual spirit and resolution; refiidng the 
charge as groundless, and recriminating upon 
his brother, for his unnatural malioe and ambi- 
tion* Philip blamed Demetrius for acting in 
such a manner, as to give. the least pretenccfor 
las brother's charge i and reprehended Perseus 
£br putting the worst constructi(Mi on dubious 
aOions. In ord^r, however,, that he might' re* 
i|iove from his own breast all doubts as to the 
IntenUqns of his younger sop, the king sent Phi-> 
locles and Apelles, two Macedonian noblemen^ 
as lus ambassadors to Rome* They wei% pri- 
vately instructed to inquire intQ the o(»duet of 
Demetrius. in that ci^> and to find out with 
whom he corresponded^ amd what schemes he 
had formed. 

These ambassadom perceiviiig that, the affec- 
tions of Philip inclmed to Pers^s, concerted 
with him what repotrt they should make^ QU their 
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VBOGM wa% that when Philocles suid Apelles 
€fline bode to MicedoQ) ^^ apolte tenderly of 
Demetrius, and presented the lung with a letter 
Ffott Qmntas Flattilmetfs, wiUi whose seal and 
hBAd-writing Philip was w^ acquaifUftd. Ttk 
thia letter die Romaii interatded earnestly fo fala 
younger aoo, and excused Kis evil aetkttis on ab- 
oount of lua youtiu He beaoaght the kin^ to 
forget the measures oi which he had been gtfilty i 
Omt he Blight fln^planb latf brother ; «ad he «3t^ 
hoitoi him tio comply with «i» adwe, as the 
Roniona woidd not ^nonffiteiiaiice ^e mrninalit; 
of Demetriufl^ 19 «Jffi»ig atthe thfbne. 

Philip now ' nsade no doid)t but he hM dis^O^ 
;med^e wlKA^tnith^ gflr«cr«ffderstoo!^Of his 
geherala la arrest DefnetritiSy «lidto takehimoir 
hf poiaoD, kst the Macedtmians, Vho lovtd hlm^ 
should be infonned of what'^ras intend^ Tb€ 
poisoDi howeter, worfchig slowly^ ctod the ycKing 
man 4xmplah)iag« iMdi, two* mfiitlna w^ife em- 
ploy ed, who smothertdHie innocent and 9iopeM 
prinoe. Philip, hoWeten ^^ras dooii after 'a|i^ 
prised of Oie iojiUNioe of thH pttxeedhig^ ^ 
that the letter had been fo^d to aiiswar tiie 
purposes of Pemetia* After receiving this in^ 
formation, he fell hito a melancholy, that dtflfer^ 
led very httle from madness, and which in a little 
time put an end to his existence. 

Upon the death itf I^ifip, P^^^us as- 
^'^^' surned the rdns of goy^rnmk^t. Tl* 
^^^' first measures of hk admlnistre^tion were 
remarfci^ly mild, and he affected a strict regard 
to justice. He assumed an air of ben^ity and 
genttenest. He sat dsdly to heftr cautes, and his 
decisions wore generally made irith prudehce and 
discernment. The same difltpoaition which he 
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in his conduct with foreign sUteB. He sent an 
embassy to the Romaas, entreating^ them to te^ 
hew the treaty made with^is ftther, and to ac- 
knowledge him Idng of Maeedoh ( in return for 
which he promised that he *wouU act as their 
Mthiul aily^ and undertake^ not war without their 
permission. The senate, therefore^ackhbWledged 
his title to* the throne, and pronodnoed him the 
friend of the Roman peopled' 
' His conduct waa so g^ious, asid Ins insinoa- 
tions, and intrigues with his neighbours so effec* 
tual, that most of thc^ Gredan states inclined to 
Perseus, who soon pretended to be the patron of 
Greek liberty against the pride and dominion of 
Rome* In his own kingdom,. he not only aodassed 
great sums of money, but provided magainnes 
for anumeroustarmy for ten yeam, and kept up, 
at the same dme, a military estabfishment of 
thirty thousand foot and five thousand horse. 

The Romans, informed of these procee^gs, 
dispatched ambassadors to Macedon to question 
Perseus ais to the authenticity of these reports* 
The king, however, only answered with pride 
and insolence, and a war commenced between 
the two nations. An army was immediately sent 
into Greece,- under the command of P. Licinius 
Crassus, which for diree years did nothing wor- 
thy of notice. At length, however, the Ro- 
mans, dissatisfied with the conduct of the war 
in Macedonia, resolved to change their generals. 
Accoixiihgly, the consul Paulufr i&milius was 
vested with the command of the army in that 
kingdom, and soon after attacked and drove 
Perseus from his intrenchments on the banks of 
the river Enipeus, who retired precipitately to 
Pydna. Here both armies, came to a general 
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prMent jear, arriredfrotn Rmne wiUi new levies* 
which increased the may to twent]F*tbree ihiMft- 
■and foot* and three thousand five^hulkdred^<H^. 
With these forces he advanced towards Cocinth 
against the enemy, who had shut themielvjBs 19 
in that city, with fourteen thousand foot and six . 
thousand horsei under the command of Dii^i* 
An ^^igagement took place under the walls of 
Qprinth, and the. Greeks were defeated; .the 
greater part fled into the town, but in the night 
withdrew from that (^ace;: and Diaeus him.self 
took refuge^ in Megalopolis* whither he had be-> 
fore sent his family. He killed his wife to pre- 
vent her fFom falling into the hands of the ene* 
my* and then took poison* of which he cUed« On 
the third day after the action the victorious gje- 
neral ei^ter^ Corinth* and with the exception 
only of ^he statues and pictures intended for his 
liiumph,^ gave the town* abounding with all the 
accommodations and ornaments of a, wee^thy 
metropolis, to be plundered by his sc^diera. 
j^^ Q^ The walls were then raased ; and the city 
146. * reduced to ashes. Thus perished Corinth 
in the same year with Carthage* 
3oon aft^ ten commissioners arriv^ from 
Rome* to regulate* in conjuiKtion with the con- 
sul* the afljatirs of Greece in general* and of 
Achaia in particular ; these abolished . popular 
government in all the cities* and established ma- 
gistrates* who were to govern each state accord- 
ing to their respective laws* under the supeiio* 
tendency of a Ronum prsBtor. Thus the Acha&an 
league was dissolved* and all Greece reduced, ibo ft 
Roman province* called the province of Achaiay 
because at the taking of Corinth* the Achieans 
were the most powerful body of Greece* The 
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whole nation' ^laid an -annual tribute to Ronie» 
and the prastor, yfho was sent thither every year, 
had the care of cdlecting it. 
■ Athens continued in the same state as the rest 
of the Grecian communities, until the Mithri- 
datick war, when that city openly de* g- q 
dared against the Romans. Mithridates yg. 
dispatched into Greece an army of one 
hundred and twenty thousand men, under the 
•cpsnmand of Archelaus, who soon made himself 
master of Athens, and compelled LacedsmoUf 
Achaia, and Boeotia, to join him also. He took 
up his abode in Athens. Sylla being appointed 
to conduct the war against Mithtidates, entered 
Greece with five legi<»is, and aU the cities ex- 
cept Athens, immediately opened their gates to 
him. 

He first attempted to force his way into. the 
Piraeus by scaling the walls ; but being repulsed 
l^ad recourse to the ordinary means of at^ck. 
He erected toWers, and raiding them to the same 
height as the battlements, got upon the same 
level as the besieged, and ptied them with rais- 
X sile weapons. Battering engines assailed the 
walls, or with galleries he undermined them ; 
but the defence of the place was equally obsti- 
nate and vigorous; and he was obliged, after 
many fruitless sfttempts, to turn the siege into a 
blockade, and to> Wait the effects of famine. 

It was in a little time brought to the last ex- 
tremity. Those who were confined within the 
walls having consumed all the herbage, and kil- 
led all the animals in the place, were under the 
necessity of feeding on the implements of leather, 
or other materials which might be turned into 
sustenance, and at last to prey on the carcasses 
of their dead companions. The garrison was 
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grtsBOy dimiiusbed ; and diose who Mmaiaed 
were diafnrited and weak f but Aiiadoiit the ty^ 
rant of the place, expecting no quarter kft hiflu^ 
adf from the Romans, wvmld not eoiaseiit to ca- 
•pitulate. S^lla, thercJbre, knowing the weak 
state of the besieged, stormed and .forced th» 
3^ Q walls with ^ great slaughter. Anstion 
ST". ' sought ie£age in the citadel, but was ta^ 
ken mA skon. Macedonia and Greece 
'were aoon afterwands reduced again under the 
power oi Rome, as were also the Grecian pro- 
▼incea in Asia minor* 

The Greeks were never surpassed by any race 
of men in the vigour with which they supported 
their repttbltcaii establishments; and they ap- 
peared to. reta^ their ingenuity and their akiH 
in many arts, long after they had lost the «u^ 
4ary and politicaL spirit whith constitutes the 
strength and security of nations. Both the en- 
nuty and the friendship of the Roman repubtick 
proved equally fiital to the Grecian states : the 
one deprived them of freedom ^ the other sunk 
them into indolence and apathy. 
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